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MOTTO: 

Pancavimkim yad etat te proktatn Brahmanasattama / 
taihd tan na tathd c eti tad hhavdn vaktum arhati fl 

“ This Twentyfifth [of the Aupanisadas] fi.e. ak^ara) which 
has been described by you, O best of Brahmins, pray tell me 
whether it is so or whether it is not so. ” 


MBh. XIL 318. 58. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Translations of the Bhagavadgit5 abound, and their num¬ 
ber is constantly increasing, but not so the 
The Problem. help for interpreting tliat famous text, such 
as Colonel Jacob’s “ Concordance to the 
Principal Upanisads and BhagavadgitS.” It is curious, indeed, 
that even now, more than a century after the first translations 
and A. W. von Schlegel’s critical edition of the BhagavadgitS, 
the one work which ought to precede any translation, viz., the 
book on the terminology of the Gita, has yet to be 
written. There exists so far but a single contribution to it, viz., 
Franklin Edgerton’s Paper “ The meaning of SSinkhya and ■ 
Yoga,” which appeared in 1924 in Vol. XLV of the American 
Journal of Philology. 

Accepting Prof. Schrader’s suggestion I, therefore, propo¬ 
sed to supply this want and began by 
The term ak§am. examining what seemed to us the most 
puzzling of the metaphysical terms of the 
Gita, viz., aksara; and the inquiry on it grew to such an extent 
that it has become the sole subject of this Thesis. 

The following table will give an idea of the present condi¬ 
tion of our problem. There are altogether 
Its meaning. fourteen passages in the Gita in which 
the word aksara occurs. Three of these 
( viz., VIII. 13, X. 25, and X. 33 ) may be dismissed at once, 
because in them the meaning “ letter ” or “ syllable ” is incon¬ 
testable. In the remaining eleven places ( Bh. Gi. III. 15 b; 
VIII. 3a, 11a, 21a; XI. 18a, 37d; XII, Ic; 3a; XV. 16b and d, 
18b), where it may be supposed to mean a metaphysical 
principle or an adjective qualifying the same, it is understood 
as follows by the two best known Indian commentators and 
four European translators :— 
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Bh. Gl 

Sankara. 

Ramanuja. 

G a r b e. 

III. 15b 

The Supreme 
Soul (m.). 

The individual soul. 

The Imperish¬ 
able (cause of 
Prakrii). 

VIII. 3a 

Brahman (n.). 

The One of the 
form of the ag¬ 
gregate of indivi¬ 
dual souls (ksetra- 

jiiasamasHnip^i )■ 

Imperishable 

(adj.). 

11a 

)) 

The Immutable 
posessing the at¬ 
tributes “ not- 
gross” etc. 

)) 

21a 

(Not explained.) 

A liberated soul. 

„ in VIII, 19 
(adj. to avyakla 
bhdva ue.purusa 
in VIII. 22). ■ 

XI. 18a 

Brahman (n.). 

The Immutable. 

Imperishable 

(adj.). 

37d 

(Not explained.) 

The principle 
(called) the indivi¬ 
dual soul {jlvdt- 
matatlva ). 

The Imperish¬ 
able. 

XII. Ic 

Brahman, the 

The nature of 



Supreme Atman. 

the inner self (=the impersonal 
{pmtyagdUnasva- Brahman). 
nlpam). 

3a 

The One presid¬ 
ing over the power 
of Illusion. 

)) 

Imperishable 

(adj.). 

XV. 16b,d 

The Lord’s power 

The liberated 

The Imperish¬ 


of Illusion. 

person. 

able (the indivi¬ 
dual soul). 

18b 

The seed of the 
world-tree (i.e. the 
power of Illusion). 

The liberated 
soul. 

)) 
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D e u s s e n. Barnett. Hill. 

The Imperishable The Imperisliable The Imperish- 
(cause of (cause of “Word- able (cause 
Veda-Word). Brahman”). oipmkmti). 

The Imperishable. The Imperishable The Imperish- 
(Vasudeva). able (Vasudeva). 


The Imperishable The Imperishable The 

(also the (the Abode). Imperishable 

Syllable Om). (the Pranava). 


^^Ak^ara The Imperishable The Imperish- 

(imperishable) ” (identical with able (identical 
(identical with Purusa in VllI 22). with Purusa 
avyakta bhava in in VIII 22). 

VIII. 19; adj.to 
puium 'in VIII 22). 

The Imperishable. The Imperishable. The 

Imperishable 


»» 




)) }J ff 

(the Absolute). (Vasudeva). 


The Imperishable. „ 

(Do.) 


Imperishable „ „ 

(adj. to Purusa). (the World-Soul), (the soul, in- 

dividuid and 
universal). 

The Imperishable. The Imperishable. The 

Imperishable. 


Bh. Gi. 
III. 15b 

VIII. 3a 

11a 

21a 

XI. 18a 
37d 

XII. Ic 

3a 

XV. 16b, d 

18b 
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It will be seen from tlie above that, while the Indians feel 
at liberty to understand, in each case, the 
The Present Situ- word in the sense in which it fits best in- 
ation. to their own philosophical Systems, the 

Europeans show a certain tendency to¬ 
wards giving the word so far as possible one consistent 
meaning. But it is clear that none of them, Indian or 
European, has endeavoured to study the word in 
the light of previous and later texts, not 
even Deussen who, having translated sixty Upanisads and most 
of the philosophical texts of the MahSbhSrata, was best equip¬ 
ped for that study. The reason for this neglect is, of course, 
the supposed irreparable vagueness of the terminology of the 
Gita. 


The terminology of the Gita is, however, not so vague as 
it is generally believed to be. There arc 
The Gita Termi- certain words which arc known to the 
nology not very Gita as samjnas “ technical terms,” while 
vague. there are others which are yet in the 

making. To the former class belong 
words like (VIII. 3), avyakfa (VlU. 18), adhyatma 

(XI. 1), kseim, kseltajna (XIII. 2), gumilta (XIV. 25), asvattha 
XV. 1), dvandva (XV. 5), pwusottania (XV. 18), sad (XVII. 
26-27), a-sad (XVII. 28), samiydsa, tydga (XVIII. 2,11; VI. 2), 
sihita-prajna (II. 55,56), adhidaiva, adhiyajna (VII. 29-30; 
VIII. 1-4) and many others. There are some terms which 
the Gita uses in two or more technical meanings, e, g,, yoga 
(V. 4; VI. 23; II. 48), samkhya (V. 4; XVIII. 13-14), etc. 
Moreover, pmvadanti “ they declare, ” prdhuh “ they say ”, 
ucyaie “ it is called, ” abhidhiyate “ it is named ”, satnjnifam 
“ called ”, snirtam “ known (in tradition)”, uddhrtam “ illus¬ 
trated (by people)”, prdthilah “ well-known ”, prokiam “ said 
to be ”—all such expressions which often occur in the Gita in¬ 
dicate the existence of a fixed terminology to which the author 
had recourse. But there are also a number of words which 
are used in two or more meanings without there being an in¬ 
dication of their having had at that time any technical sense. 
Such terms are pmkrti, guifa, mdyd, mahad btahman, svabhdva, 
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niivana, huddhi, paranu ajndim, adhi^ijuma, mad-bhava, 
mat-sddharmyam, amsa, matim, kaiutia, sdmya, siddlii, etc. It 
is to be noted that while expressions such as samjnltam, 
prokfam, pnihuh, etc. frequently accompany the words of the 
former class, they are not to be found in the passages where 
the words of the latter group occur. This shows that the 
Gita had certain fixed terms at its disposal. 

Was aksani a technical term in the days of the Gila ? In 
III. 15, ak§ara is introduced as if it were 
Aksam, a techni- very w'ell-known to the reader. In VIII. 
cal term. 3, aksaia is given as the explanation of 

Brahman; this shows that its meaning 
was considered to beTess'ambiguous and better fixed than that 
of the term Brahman. In VIII. 11. aksata is that one “which 
the Veda-knowers declare”. In VIII. 21, akmta is the desi¬ 
gnation of the higher avyakta othervise “called” pammd gait. 
The Lord is said to be aksam which is “the highest to be 
known” (XI. 18) and "aksata, sad, asad, and whatever is be¬ 
yond these” (XI. 37). In XII. 1, the contrast between the 
meditators on aksam and on Krsna (i. e. puinsa ) is introduced 
as if the distinction between the two were quite well-known; 
the question is not whether both are objects of meditation, 
but it is, which of the two is better. The description of aksam 
(m XII. 3) is given not because it is unknown, but because 
thereby the author wants to point cut the difficulties that 
surround the afen/a-mediator (XII. 5). In XV. 16, ksata and 
aksam are contrasted ( almost in the same way as in Sve. Up. 
I. 8) and kUtastha is said to be the “designation” of aksam 
(kutastho zksam ucyale). So, it is quite clear that the author 
of the Gita uses the term ak^am in the unambiguous sense of a 
technical expression. He has inherited it from very old tradi¬ 
tions, viz., from the traditions of the Oldest Prose and the 
Earlier Metrical Upanisads. 

In addition to the internal evidence that the Gita itself 
supplies to us, we have ample material to 
Aids to interpret recover the meaning or meanings of the 
it. metaphysical terms of this work. First of 

all, we have the Earlier. Metrical Upani¬ 
sads, to which the Gita itself refers (XIII. 4). These are the 
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immediate predecessors of the Gita. A glance at Colonel Jacob’s 
“ Concordance of the Principal Upani- 
The Earlier Met- sads and Bhagavadgita ” will show that 
rical Upanisads. the terms prakrti, may a etc., which are 
not known to the Gita as technical terms, 
occur not at all or rarely in these Upanisads, while the terms 
like samkhya, yoga etc., which the Gila knows as used in more 
than one technical sense are known to these Upanisads but 
not as technical. For the term aksaui, these Earlier Metrical 
Upanisads supply a good deal of information, as can be seen 
by referring to passages like Sve. Up. I. 8,10, Sve. Up. V. 1, 
and Mu. Up. II. 1. 2. The relation of ak^ara and purusa in 
the Gita is based upon the same in these Upanisads. The 
Mundaka Upanisad in particular has rendered an important 
service in this respect. 

The Mahabharata philosophical texts, especially the chap¬ 
ters of the Moksadharma Section of Book 
The Moksadh- XII, show the stage immediately follow- 
arma Section in ing that of the Gita teaching, just as the 
MBh. XII. Earlier Metrical Upanisads record the 

preceding one. The terms like sakmhya 
and yoga, which have in the Gita two or more technical 
meanings, have here only one, and the terms like prakrti etc., 
for the exact sense of which in each verse of its occurrence in 
the Gita we have to depend mainly on the context, are in the 
Mahabharata fixed technical terms. The a^jam-doctrine 
of the Gita has undergone a great development and in place 
of the one System of the Gita, we have in the Mahabharata 
at least four Schools, each of which has its own concep¬ 
tion of aksara. This latter deserves to be fully examined 
in order to make out the sense of the term aksata in its later 
historical relations. In the course of my investigation it was 
found that the aksara-purusa doctrine as embodied in these 
(four) Mahabharata Schools which are the descendants of the 
Gita doctrine had been misunderstood, in consequence of the 
Gita doctrine itself having been previously misunderstood. 
So the laborious task devolved on me of reconstructing as 
best I could the several systems of those Schools, and thus the 
Chapter on “ Ak^ra in the Mahabharata ” in this Thesis has 
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come to be the largest one (though it is only the summary of a 
much bigger work to be published on a later occasion, if that 
should be desired). The MahabhSrata pliilosopliical portions 
have proved to be specially useful, as they have preserved 
for us the history of the afcara-doctrine of the Gita in its 
development prior to Sankara, the earliest commentator on 
the Gita whose commentary is available to us. 

The Brahmasutras, though not a regular commentary on 
the Gita, were intended to explain not 
The Brahma- only the Upanisads but also the Gita in 
sutras. so far as it agrees or seemed to agree 

with them. They, thus, have a right to 
be examined for the present inquiry. It is well-known that 
“ api ca smatyate ” and similar expressions in the Sutras refer 
always to the Gita. Though the verses of the Gita are referred 
to in the Sutras only as a witness for the view of the Sutrakara 
about the Upanisads, and though unlike the latter, they rarely 
form the visayavakya of an entire adhikamija, the Sutras’ 
attempt to fix the meaning of the Upnisads which had greatly 
influenced the Gita doctrine is really useful to us for our pre¬ 
sent purpose. The Sutrakara had to consider, among many 
others, the same terms with which we are confronted in the 
Gita; avyakta (I.4.1-7, in Ka.Up.I.3.11), aksara (1.2.21-23, in 
Mu.Up.I.1.5-6 ; and 1.3.10-11, in BrUp.IlI.8.7-8 ), dhrti (1.3. 
16, in Bh.Gi XIII.6), pmkrti (1.4.23), yoni (1.4.27, in Bh.Gi. 
VII. 6, XIV.3-4), samddhi (11.3.39, in Bh.Gi.II.44.53 ), 

(II. 3.41, III.2.11 etc., inBh.Gi.II. 59, III.19), avyakta (I1I.2.23), 
purusa (1.2.26)—these and many other terms have been either 
discussed or are used during discussion by the Sutrakara. 
Among the many useful remarks that the Sutrakara makes 
regarding the terminology concerning aksara and piint^a, I 
may here point out Br. Su.III.3.52 where he says that “Aksara 
and purusa have the same designations in common, but the 
application of terms in each case to either of them is to be 
determined by the frequency of their occurrence ” (Appendix 
IV). But what is more important is the nfenm-dcctrine of the 
Sutras in its relation to the pmusa-doctrine. As one would 
expect from an author who lived some centuries after the 
Earlier Metrical Upanisads, the Gita and the.Mahabharata,(and 
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the Buddistic philosophy), we have in the Sutras an indepen¬ 
dent view based upon these texts, revealing an age of 
criticism, that yet remembered the GltS 
doctrine and was thus much earlier than that of Sankara. 
When I discovered that the SutrakSra’s aksara~OT-putu§a 
doctrine was directly based upon the still unforgotten tradi¬ 
tions of the aksani-3iXid-purn§a doctrine of the GitS (though 
the SutrakSra understands them in his own way), the difference 
between the SutrakSra’s own teaching and that of his commen¬ 
tators appeared so great that I had to undertake an independent 
interpretation of the Sutras concerned, leaving aside the 
question of critcising the other interpretations. Thus, the 
Sutras have given an unexpected help in settling the sense 
of the term aksara in the Gita, 

In this way it will be seen that for fixing the terminology 
of the Gita we have an amount of useful materials coming to 
our aid. 


Synonyms 

aksara. 


of 


I must here note that the Gita uses a number of expressions 
in place of ak§ara, such as prakrti, para 
prakrti, mahad brahman, ksetra, yoni, 
avyakla, biahman, dtman. A systematic 
account of these had to be postponed owing to the bulk that 
this dissertation reached already during the investigation of the 
term "aksara”, though almost all of these and also some of the 
terms for the lower Nature had to be indirectly dealt with in 
course of the study, not only in the light of the evidence of the 
Gita but also in that of the other literature connected with the 
subject. 

Regarding the results of my investigation I feel tempted 
to say with Kalidasa: "Balavad api siksitd- 
nam dtmany apratydyam cetah” (Sakun- 
tala I. 2). I confess, I really have such a 
feeling as regards some of the details of the 
interpretations I have given to the various texts, I think how¬ 
ever, that my dissertation will show that till now we have either 
missed or not properly realised the significance of one very 
important Chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy. The 
history of the ak^ara-purusa conception covers a very long 
period of metaphysical thought definitely beginning with the 


Result of the 
Author’s Investiga¬ 
tion. 
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age of the Earlier Metrical Upanisads. The view of these was 
confirmed and amplified by the Gita, This led to the origin 
and development of the four great philosophical Schools of the 
MahSbhSrata, including the MahSbhSrata SSmkhya School. 
These, in their turn, were responsible for the establishment of 
the Vedanta as a system in opposition to other Systems, the 
earliest account of which can be said to have come down to 
us in the Brahmasutras, which, henceforth, ^became the philo¬ 
sophical Text Book of all the various Branches of the Veda. 
If my interpretations of these texts, taken in their entirety, are 
not wrong, that will prove not only the importance of the 
aksara—purusa doctrine in Indian Metaphysics, but it will 
also explain the as yet unsolved question of the origin of the 
Classical SSrnkhya, which should be ultimately traced to the 
Glia theory of two Natures. Moreover, it has been here 
discovered that the idea of a transcendent God, as we have it 
in the Classical Yoga School, originated in the rejection of the 
Upanisadic identity of Jiva and ParamStman. Regarding the 
texts here dealt with, it is hoped, that the new interpretation 
given to many verses of the Git5 and the reconstruction of the 
Schools of the later Mah5bh5rata made in this work will show 
that this “Great Epic of India” is a much more consistent and 
much more useful account of the philosophical movements of 
those days than it has been hitherto believed to be. Lastly, 
it is left to the reader how far the pioneer effort made here to 
present an independent explanation of parts of the Brahma¬ 
sutras is successful in its aim of discovering the original mean¬ 
ing of that aphoristic work. 

In conclusion, it remains to be stated that I have as a 
p,,... j rule used the Bombay edition of the 

Transialtonsused MahSbhSrata; wherever the Kumbha- 
konam edition was used, it has been so 
stated. Similarly in case of numbering the Sutras I haye 
followed Sankara’s patha; otherwise, I have made a note. A 
list of translations and interpretations of the various texts used 
by me is given overleaf, I am indebted to most of these for 
supplying me with a stimulating putvapaksa on a fairly good 
number of passages. 

2 ■- 
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CHAPTER I. 


AKSARA IN THE UPANISADS. 

The conception of the impersonal Absolute goes back to 
the Rgveda: “ That which is one the wise 
The Impersonal speak of in various ways ” (ekam sad 
and the Personal vipm bahudha vadnti RV. I. 164.47) and 
in the Vedas. “ That one (n.) breathed by its own 
power in absence of air” ( anld avdtam 
svadhayd tad ekam-RW. X. 129. 2. ). The idea of the personal 
is also to be traced to the same source: “ Purusa alone is all 
this ” ( Purusa ev edam sari»<7w-RV. X. 90. 2 ). 

Again, the Oldest Prose Upanisads know both these con¬ 
ceptions: “ Across what then, pray, is the 
In ihe Oldest Ether woven, warp and woof ? (Br. Up. 
Prose Upanisads. III. 8. 7 ); He said: ‘That, O GSrgi, the 

Brahman-philosophers call the Immu¬ 
table {aksard). It is not coarse, not fine, not short, not long, 

.(Br. Up. III. 8. 8). Verily, O Gargi, at the command of 

that Immutable, the sun and the moon stand separately sus¬ 
tained (Br. Up. III. 8. 9).Verily, O Gargi, that Immutable 

is the unseen seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, 
the ununderstood understander. Other than it there is naught 
that sees; other than it there is naught that hears; other than 
it there is naught that thinks; other than it there is naught that 
understands’” (Br. Up. III. 3. 11). The personal d/;«a» also 
is described in the same terms in Br. Up. III. 7. 23. About 
Purusa we read: “ So much is his greatness, yet purusa 
is greater than this; all beings are one-fourth of him; 
three-fourths of him, the Immortal (antrla) is in heaven ” 
(Cha. Up. III. 12. 6, RV. X. 90. 3). The puiti§a in the eye and 
in the sun are mentioned in ChS. Up. I. 7. 5 and I. 6. 6. The 
“ Golden puru§a ” is found in Br, Up., IV. 3. 11. Br. Up. also 
states “ I am Brahman ” (I. 4. 10.) and “ He who is yonder, 
yonder pMu$a —I myself am he ” (V. 15.1). 
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Neither the Rgveda nor these oldest Upanisads feel it 
necessary to consider whether the final 
The two Concep- reality is personal or impersi nal. The 
tions not yet con- Br. Up. even ascribes personal attributes 
nected. like that of ‘commanding’ ( pmsasana ) 

to the impersonal aksara. Both the ideas 
of ak^ara and putusa are mentioned here independently of 
each other. Aksara is neither identified with purusa, nor is 
it lower than punt^a. Each by itself is the highest object 
of human life. The direct effect of ak§ara is the first element 
called Ether; and between aksara and the Ether, there is no 
other principle. 

But when we come to the Earlier Metrical Upanisads, we 
find as if their authors were engaged in the problem: “ Are 
aksara and Purusa two or one ? In what relation do they stand ?” 

The Mundaka Upanisad in one place preserves an earliest 
effort aimed as if at solving this problem. 
Earliest Solution It thinks it best to identify the two and 
of their Relation. thus to speak of ak^ata-puru^a “the Im¬ 
mutable [or] the Purusa” (Mu. Up. 1.2. 13; 
Appendix I). The author of this passage was confronted only 
with the Oldest Prose Upanisads; he did not know the “Spiritual 
Dualism” contained in the “Pluralistic Dualism” of the MahS- 
bhSrata Aupanisadas, of which we shall have to speak hereafter. 
He tried to answer the problem of his age: “ Is the final 
reality personal or impersonal?” He acquiesced in simply putting 
the two conceptions side by side. He may have been encourag¬ 
ed in doing so by those who held that “ This shining, immortal 

Puru§a who is in this earth.is just this alman, this 

Immortal (amrta), this Brahman, this All ” (Br.Up. II. 5. 1). 

But this identification did not satisfy the philosophers of 
the Earlier Metrical Upanisads, who 
Further Develo- seem to have gone on reasoning “ How 
pment: The Imper- could the personal and the impersonal be 
sonal lower than identified ? Were they not both of them 
the Personal. mentioned separately in the Oldest Prose 

Upani?ads ? If they should be kept 
separate, what could be their relation ? Can the impersonal be 
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the master of the personal ? No. The personal must be 
higher than the impersonal.” This seem to have been the view 
prevalent during the age of the Earlier Metrical Upanisads. 
All of them agree in placing pnnisa above aksnm (Mu.Up. II. 1. 
1-2, III. 2. 8; Appendix I; Pr. Up. V. 5, 7; App. I; S've, Up. I. 
7-12, V. I; App. I). The Katlia Up, says “Purusa is higher 
than avyakta" (Ka. Up. Ill, 11), and in 
Avj/akta, a syno- Tai. Up. II. 5, we read: “Brahman is the 
nym of aksam. tail ( of the blissful aUnan of the form 
of Purusa ).” Such a tendency is already 
found in Br. Up. where atman (who is identical with aksam 
in Br. Up. III. 8. 8-11) and Purusa called “ Aupanisada 
Purusa ” are separately described in the same terms (Br. Up. 
III. 9. 26) and yet Purusa is said to be the last resort 
(pardyam) of atman the All (Br. Up. III. 9. 10-17); and where 
amrta (a synoym of aksara as in Sve. Up. 1.10) is distingui¬ 
shed from purusa because it is his devatd (Br. Up. III. 9. 10). 

But though the impersonal is thus definitely said to be 
lower than the personal, both of them 
Both eternal: both are the goals {gati, the summum honum) 
goals: both vidyds. for those who desire to be free from the 
world (Mu. Up. III. 2.8,1. 1. 5, III 1. 1; 
App. I). The Mundaka Upanisad (II and III) aims at teaching 
that both aksara and Purusa are objects to be independently 
pursued by men, though those who meditate on putu^a 
go beyond “the bright one” i. e. aksam (Mu. Up. III. 2. 1, 
App. I). The Pr. Up. says that *' jlvaghana brahmaloka ” i.e. 
ak§aia is the lower brahman and putu§a is the higher brahman 
(Pir. Up. V. 2,5-7 App. I). Aksata and purusa are said to 
be the goals respectively in ^ve. Up. IV. 18,1. 11. Again, the 
teaching of aksara as well as that of purusa is vidyd “the Lore” 
(Mu. Up. I. 1. 5,1. 2. 13, II. 1.10, III. 2.10). Moreover, both 
ak^ra and purusa are eternal and unborn (Mu. Up. I 1. 6, IL 
1. 2, ^ve. Up. I. 9). To this conception of the impersonal 
and the personal is to be traced ultimately the earliest germ 
of the MahSbharata and the Classical SSm^ya as we shall see 
later on. 
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But, if aksaia and Putusa are both of them “goals,” both 

of them “Lores,” and both of them eternal, 

?ara, a on should the former be lower than the 

scious Cosmic Pri- , ,. . t,, 

. j j latter? The reason was more a cosmogo- 

ncip e a so. nical one than either theological or onto¬ 

logical. Brahman or aksam or avyakfa which is lower than 
the Puntsa (Mu. Up. II. 1. 2; ^ve. Up. 1.1. 8; Ka. Up. III. 11) 
is a living principle ( jlvaghana-Fr.Vp.V. 5, App. I; prajfiana- 
^hana-'Qr. Up. IV. 5. ly.jlva atman ChS. Up. VI. 3. 2, VI. 11. 
1.); and both aksaia and pumsa are jointly to produce the 
world (Mu. Up. II. 1. 5 c-d). 


How can these animate and conscious principles produce 
the inanimate, the unconscious? Here 
Aksam, the Mat- the Earlier Metrical Upanisads contem- 
rix iyoui). plate on the nature of the relation bet¬ 

ween aksam an^pwusa. The ^ve. Up. 
has gone further in solving this problem than either Mundaka 
or Pra^na Upanisad. The Mu. Up. said that aksaia is the 
matrix, yo;ii, in respect to purusa (Mu. Up. III. 1. 3b), and that 
“the male pours seed into the female” (Mu. Up. II. 1. 5). The 
S've. Up. confirms this idea of the relation (^ve. Up. I. 2; VI. 
16a, V. 6), but explains it further: aksam is a power of the 

Lord (Sve. Up. III. 3), an unborn female 
Aksam, the Power (I. 9); aksam is the maya or piakrli and 
{sakti). ptirusa is ‘ the mayin ’ the possessor of 

maya (IV. 10); and in this respect, not 
in so far as it is a “goal”, aksam is “the ruled” and pmu^a 
is “the ruler” (while the Jiva is a “not-ruler”, ^ve. Up. I. 8). 

The Sve. Up. is the first to use these 
Ak§am,?idhaima terms for explaining ak^am. To put it in 
of pumsa. the terms of Vedanta philosophy, ak§ara 

is dharma, puiu^ is dhamin. this 
seems to be the sense of the higher — ness (paratva) 

of the purusa, and it is quite consistent with the statement 
that both ak^am and pufu§a are eternal, that the knowledge of 
both is BrahmavidyS, and that both are goals. The Paratva has 


'Chp r.f crcation, not with absolution. 

■DualLfeMrsm • 

together with the Jiva, ak§ara and puru^a 
form a Triad, but not three principles (^ve. Up. I. 9,12). 
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With the above relation, aksata and ptuu^a set out to 
create the world. At this stage, a new 
Two Natures in conception enters the field of Indian 
the Earlier Metrical Philosophy. The authors of the EMU 
Upanisads. thought that the unconscious world {jada 

jagat) could only be produced out of an 
unconscious principle. They could not think that “the B'ther” 
(dkdsd) was directly the effect of aksara, as YSjnavalkya had 
really believed (Br. Up. III. 8. 11; see P. 12 above). They 
said, the unconscious Nature is an effect born of ak^ata when 
this falls into pregnancy through pimi§a (p. 14 above). This 
Nature is called brahman in Mu. Up. I. 1. 8-9. The Sve. Up. 
says ih 2 Lt ptadhdna is the Mutable (I. 10). The Ka. Up. meant 
tlie same when it placed mahan alma between buddhi and 
avyakta (III. 10-11, VI. 7). The Ka. Up. is the first to en¬ 
umerate the principles making the world, in the form of an 
evolutional series such as becomes common in later philosophy. 
This Nature from which the world is directly produced is 
inanimate, while aksata is the animate Nature. As we shall 
see later on, this distinction between the two Natures continues 
to be maintained in the Aupanisada School during the period 
of the Gits and the MahSbhSrat. 

There arc many synonyms of aksara, which rise up during 
this period of the EMU. The most 
, Terms for the important of these for the history of 
Higher Nature. Indian Philosophy are avyakta (S've. Up. 

I. 8; Ka. Up. III. 11) and vidyd (^ve. Up. 
V. 1, App. I); ‘^prakrti’* may also be noted here (Sve.Up.IV. 10). 

The unconscious Nature was called the brahman which is 
born (Mu. Up. 1.1. 8-9), avidyd (^ve. 
Terms for the Up. V. 1); ksara (^ve. Up. I. 8, 10), 
Lower Nature. zxidpradhana (Sve.Up. 1.10). Pradhdna 

was so called because it was thought to 
be the first of the produced things. It had not become a 
tedmical term even in the days of the MahSbhSrata and the 
Brahmasutras where we find the word used by diffta-ent 
schools m different meanings as it suited them. (See Ch. IV.) 
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The conception of the paths to reach aksara or purusa 
has also advanced during this period. 
Paths leading to This is clear when we contrast the simple 
aksara and pum^a. mention of ^'jnana'’ and ‘'devayana” in 

the Oldest Prose Upanisads with the 
statements on the same topic in Mu. Up. III. and Sve. Up. VI. 
13. This shall be considered along with the teaching of the 
Gita on the same subject. 

If we compare the idea of aksara in the EMU with that 
in the OPU, we find that, unlike the 
Progress during Br. Up. (III. 8.9) which makes aksara, 
the EMU Period. the impersonal principle, “ a ruler ” or 
“ a commander ” sustaining by its 
command the world, the ^ve. Up. definitely separates the 
functions of aksata and puru^a, and makes only the latter the 
ruler and sustainer. Sve. Up. I. 8 says that the Lord, aksara 
and the Jiva are the ruler, the ruled and not-ruler respectively, 
^ve. Up. 1.9 a-b and IV. 5 state that all these three are 
“unborn”, ^ve. Up. 1.12 explains the same three as “the inciter”, 
praitr, “ the object of enjoyment ”, bhogva, and “the enjoyer”, 
bhoktr. The lower Nature is ksara or ptadhana (^ve. Up. 1.10) 
or vyakta (Sve. Up. I. 8); it is called vyakta because the Sve. 
Up. which mentions aksara as the only avyakta, does not yet 
know the theory of two avyaktas of the Git5 (Bh. Gi. VIII. 
19-21, App. I and II); but this lower Nature is not “ unborn ” 
and is not to be included in the Triad. The term “brahmam’* 
seems to have been used here for the Triad specially to 
distinguish it as a ‘ whole from aksata 
. Idea of Trinity or Isa either of which could be called 
in the Sve. Up. Brahman (n.). Though the word 
“brahmatn ” may mean a Brahman-song 
elsewhere, such a sense cannot be reasonably attributed to the 
term here. “ Brahmatn ” ( ^ve. Up. I. 9,12 ) is equivalent to 
“ paramam brahma ” in ^ve. Up. I. 7. The three are traya or 
three (^,ve. Up. I. 7,9), but they form a three-fold reality called 
“ itividham biahmam ” ( Sve. Up. I. 12 ). We shall see later 
on how the authors of the MahSbhSrata ( XII. 217 ) used this 
passage of the ^ve. Up. to express their own idea of a Tetrad. 



CHAPTER II. 


AKSARA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

The Gita accepts the distinction between aksara and 
purusa, taught origi nally in the Earlier Metrical Upanisads. 
Aksara is not to be identified with purusa (Bh. Gi. VIII. 3-4, 
10-11,21-22; XII. 1-4; XV, 16-18; App. II.); purusa is beyond 
{para) aksara (VTII. 21-22; XV. 18; 

Aksara purusa App. II); as an object of meditation and 
two “goals” as in as a “goal” aksara is not dependent on 
EMU. (VIII.'ll; XII. 1). The aksara- 

meditators may even be said to reach 
the purusa (Bh. Gi. XII. 4); or else those who have reached 
aksara or Brahman, make a further progress and reach the 
purusa (Bh. Gi. XVIII. 53-55; App. II). In this last point the 
Gita seems to develop the earlier a/esara-doctrine. The Gita 
prefers the meditation on purusa to that on aksara, because 

the former is easier than the latter (Bh. 
Purusa the Pre- Gi. XII. 5). Purusa is the “presiding 
siding Deity, deity”, adhidaivata (VIII. 4, 22; App. II), 

and presides over aksara which is his 
“abode” dhdman (Bh. Gi. VIII. 21, 3, 11). This idea of dhanian 

appears originally in the Mu. Up. (III. 2. 

Aksara, the abode. 1-4; App. I) and the Gita develops it. 

The word “pada” is used for “dhdman” 
in Bh. Gi. XV. 4 (as probably in Ka. Up. III. 11.) 

One older word for aksara, used in the Gita is Brahman. 

It should be here pointed out that the 
Brahman, a Sy- Gita is always careful not to identify 
nonym of aksara. purusa with Brahman, because the latter 

stands for aksara which is different from 
and lower than purusa. Krsna is identified with purusa, and 
3 
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not with Brahman. 

Brahman, not 
identified with 
Krsna or punisa, 

App. II). It would 


Brahman in GiiS. 
VIII. 


Even Garbe finds that in reply to Arjuna’s 
question: “ What is that Brahman ? ” 
(Bh. Gi. VIII. 1), Krsna does not say 
“I am that Brahman ”, but says that 
Brahman is aksara ( Bh. Gi. VIII. 3; 
have been better if Garbe had accepted 
as genuine this position of the GitS 
as regards the relations of Brahman 
or aksara and purusa, aS he actually 
found it in the GitS itself. In Bh. XIV. 


26-27, Purusa or Krsna who is identified with putusa is stated 
to be the foundation, prati0ia, of Brahman 
In Gats XIV. or aksara. If we accept this statement of 
the Gits that Krsna or purusa is different 
from aksara or Brahman, we can clearly understand the teach¬ 
ing of the Gits. Bh. Gi. VI. 21-29 explains the method of 
dhydna as applied to Brahman (the word 
In Gits VI. ‘‘dtnian’' was also used in those days for 

aksara or Brahman, as in Mu. Up. II. 2. 
3-5, see App. I), and the same is said also of Krsna i.e, Purusa 
in VI. 30-32, Bh. Gi. VI. 27-32 is no interpolation, because it 
does not say that “ Krsna is Brahman it distinguishes the 
two and only teaches the same method as to the attainment of 
both. In Bh. Gi. VIII. 1-4 Brahman is explained as ak§ara, 
and purusa or Krsna as the adhidaivata; the odMyty'na 
(VIIL 4c-d) is not “ an answer by Krsna regarding himself 
it refers to the Yajna-philosophy of the GitS according to 
which every act of a man is a yajFia and every man is the 
Puru^ That the purusa mentioned in VIII. 4b is “the answer 
by Kx§na regarding himself” can be easily seen by a glance 
at VIIL 5-14 which verses speak of Krsna as if he were 
identified with purusa. Krsna’s being praU^ihd “ the founda¬ 
tion ” of Brahman ( XIV. 26-27 ) means that purusa is the 
adhidaivata of aksara. ( VIII. 3-4 ); Krsna is identified with 
puru^, not with “ the God ”, or “ a demi-god ”, or “ the 
Impersonal”. In XVIII. 50-53, 54-55, Krsna is not identified 


In Gits XVIII. 


with Brahman; Imt it is said that 
after reaching Brahman one can by 


fmther dev^opment reach puru^ who is higher than 
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Vasuda'ah saivam ( Bh. Gi. VIII. 19, XL 40 ) is not different 
from punisa ev edam satvam (RV. X. 
Meaning of “Fiasw- 90. 2). Similarly, the other verses of the 
devah sarvatn” in seventh AdhySya of the GitS will be 
Gits VII. explained without any difficulty,^ if we 

accept the Gita’s own words that pmtt§a 
is higher than aksam, and if we remember that this putti^ is 
the Aupanisada purusa, and that according to the GitS 
both of them are “ goals ” to be reached by the same 
methods. In Bh. Gi. X. 12; XL 18, 17; VIL 19; XL 40 it 
is not that the re-editor has not “ shrinkcd from asserting 
out and out the identity of Krsna with Brahman ” (Garbe, 
IBG, p. 7) as he had done in Bh. Gi. VIII. 1-4; but Krsna is 
here said to be both Brahman or ak§am 
Brahman in Gita and purusa ( X. 12; XL 18; XL 37-38 
X and XL similarly he is also VSyu, Yama, etc. etc. 

(XL 39). When in the famous Rg-verse 
the one Being is identified with Agni, Varuna, Indra, etc., or 
when in NSrada’s prayer in MBh. XII. 338, NSrSyana is said 
to be Purusa (8), PradhSna (12), Sacrifice (67), PSncarStrika 
(67), SSmkhya, Yoga (78) etc., we should suppose that each 
of these passages was composed at different periods part by 
part as the different identifications arose, if we accept Prof. 
Garbe’s explanation of Bh. Gi. X. 12 etc. A comparison of 
Bh. Gi. V. 14—17 with V. 18-26 will show that they teach the 
attainment of puwsa and Brahman 
In Gita V. respectively through the same means 

viz., the path of Yoga; in V. 19 Brahman 
is said to be free from faults and impartial, while the same is 
said of prabhu, the Lord, in V. 14; as distinguished from the 
Yogas following the path of pttru^t who dedicate their intel¬ 
lect and mind, and devote themselves to purusa or prabhu 
(17), the Yogas folloiving the path of aksara are here taught 
to turn their mind inward and find pleasure and peace 
and light within themselves ( 24 a-b, 21 lb ). One can 
dedicate all his actions to< Brahman ( IV. 24, V. 10 ) or to 
puru§a (IX. 16 ). Bh. Gi. IV. 35 and 
In Gita IV. Yj jiQ. say that one can see all beings 

in K^na or puru^ and vice versa', the same is said of 
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ak^am or attnan in VI. 28-29 where the word atman is used 
for Brahman. In fact there are two 
In Git5 VI. “ goals aksam or Brahman and putu^a 

or Krsna; and there are many paths 
to attain either of the two. If the GitS offers any teaching 
regarding these two, it is that the two are never to be iden¬ 
tified. Both can be reached by the same means, as said in 
XII. 1 and therefore the Git5 is against their identification 
All the so-called Vedantic interpolations assumed by Prof. 

Garbe can be understood as genuine 
Prof. Garbe’s parts of the Git5 if we accept the Gita’s 
View untenable. own view regarding the relation of ak^ara 
and puru^a. Krsna is pttrusa, not aksara. 
This can be easily seen if we contrast the Gita with the Pafica- 
ratra texts of the Mahabharata ( see Ch. Ill) or with the 
Bhagavata Purana. 


Though, as a goal ak§ara is independent of puru§a, 
in the process of creation this is not the case. The Gita’s 
doctrine of ak^aia as one of the two goals is the same as that 
of the EMU. What the Gita particularly seems to contribute 
to the philosophy of those days is its teaching about aksata 
as a partner of the purusa in ihe act 
Gita’s Distinction of creation, and this was done by dis- 
between the two tinguishing aksara from the unconscious 
Natures. Nature or brahman of Mu. Up. 1.1.9. 

Let us therefore briefly notice the Gita’s 
contrast of the higher Nature with the lower one. Aksara is 
here also a conscious living Nature 
the High- (VII. 5; cetana in XIII. 6) as in Pr. Up. 
er Nature, a V. 5 ( see p. 13 ) and the upholding 
Living, Spiritual {dJMi) of the world is here also one of its 
Principle. functions ( Bh. Gi. XIII. 6; VII. 5; Br. 

Up. III. 8. 9; Br. Su, I. 3. 10,16). For 
this reason it would not be accepted as the direct cause of the 


The Lower Na¬ 
ture, an Effect of 
ak§ara. 


world. So ak§ara is in the Gita the 
cause of brahman “ the lower Nature ”, 
as in the Mundaka Upanisad ( Bh. 
Gi. III. 15; Mu.” Up. 1. 1. 9); and this 


lower Nature becomes (through activity or karman ) the 
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cause of the creation ( HI. 15; App. II ). This relation 
of aksata and this brahman is the same as that in Mu. 
Up. I. 1. 9 i. e. the latter is “ born ” of the former. Aksara 
may be called para prakrli, and the brahman apara prakrti 
(VII. 4-5); in contrast with the latter which is called brahman 

(III. 15) aksara may be called mahad 
Synonyms of brahman (XIV. 3). The higher Nature 
aksara. may be called the sanatana avyakta or 

aksata (VIII. 20-21); the lower Nature 
is avyakta technically so called (VIII. 18; XIII. 5; App. II). 

The union of the higher Nature and the 
Gita’s Theory of purusa leads to the birth of “all beings” 
two avyaklas or two ( Vli. 6; XIV. 3; XIII. 26 ). Aksara is 
prakrlis. called also ksclra (XIII. 6, 26) or simply 

prakrti (XIII. 19) and is eternal ( anddi 
or sanatana, as in VIII. 20 ) like purusa (XIII 19). The Gita 
associates the three gunas only with the lower Nature (III. 

27, etc.), and "karman” activity is the 
The Higher Na- latter’s special attribute (III. 15). Maya 
ture, eternal. in here the lower Nature (Cf. III. 

27 with VII. 14-15 ). But though the 
The Lower Na- Gita thus makes a minute distinction 
ture, a Material between the lower Nature, the higher 
Principle. Nature and the purusa, it should be 

noticed that these three are not enume¬ 
rated in the Gita as three principles; the lower Nature is 
twice said to be the effect of aksara (III. 15 ; IX. 7-10), 

but the higher Nature is eternal like 
Difference bet- Putusa as we saw above, and the 
ween the Gita and relation cf these last two may not have 
the L. MBb. been considered by the Gita to be really 

more than that of dhatmadhatmibhdva. 
This is clear from the statement that even the ak§ara-wor- 
shippers, in a sense, reach the purusa. 

Unlike the ^ve. Up. (I. 8 ) and Ka. Up. (III. 11 ) the 
Gita knows two avyaktas 18-20, 

Progress durings XIII. 5), and while the Sve. Up. under¬ 
time Gita Period. stood k^ara to mean pradhdna and ex¬ 
plained k^ara as vyakia; the Gita says 
that k§ara consists of “ all beings ” (Bh. Gi. VIII. 18-19; 
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VIII. 4; III. 14-15; XV. 16) and that “ all manifestations ” 
vyaktis arise from the’lower Unmanifest which is lower than 
the higher or “ eternal ” avyakia called ak^ra(Vlll. 18-21). 
Equally important with the mention of these two avyaktas is 
that of two pmkrtis in the GitS, while the ^ve. Up. (IV. 10 ) 
knew only one principle called prahti which is the higher one 
of the Git5. These two avyaktas and two pmkrtis were the chief 
points round which, as we shall see in the next Chapter, 
the Mah^bhSrata philosophers centred their discussions. 

Of greater historical worth than its contribution to the 
metaphysics of the day, was the GitS’s ethical and religious 
teaching. This was its doctriiK; about the three great paths 
of absolutioft: the samkhya, the yoga, and the iipasana or the 
bhakti paths. The Gita says that aksara or ptirusa can be 
reached by any one of the many paths 
The Three Great (Bh. Gi. IV. 11, 25-30; IX. 15). Bh. Gi. 
Paths of the Gita. XIII. 24-25 gives the names of these as 
dhyanayoga, samkhyayoga, karmayoga, 
and the path of pure upasand i.e. updsavd not accompanied by 
knowledge. The first three are also mentioned under the names 
of dhydtta, jfidna and kaimaphalatydga in Bh. Gi. XII. 12. 
The three paths of bhakti, jndna and karman are also to be 
found in Bh. Gi. IX. 13-14,15 and 16 respectively. The path 
of devotion is preached throughout the Gita (XIII. 25; IV. 
10; VII. 16; IX. 13-14, 32-33; XII. 1-2; XVIII. 55). The 
path of complete self-surrender and divine grace may have 
been meant in XVIII. 62, 64-66 and XI. 47-48, though the 
Gita does not seem to distinguish it from the path of devotion, 
ia the way it distinguishes between samkhya and yoga or 
iMwa and karman. Each of these is not exclusive of the rest, 
but one particular idea is prominent in each. Dhydtta may 
have been helpful to all those who aspired after liberation. 

Here we are concerned chirfly with samkkya and yoga. 
These terms occur only once in Sve. Up. viz., VI. 13, where 
the context shows that they are names of paths to reach the 
goal; there is no word to indicate that they stand there for 
philosophical schools of those names; on the contrary it seems 
that in the Sve. Up. they are less sharply contrasted with each 
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owner tfian ki the GiW. That the Gita knows tliese terms only 

as paths can be proved from the fact 
Samkhya and that Arjiina is asked to follow either of 

yo^ in the Git5, the two paths sdmkhyn and yo^ {11. 39; 

only two Paths, not III. 3; V. 1-5; VI. 1-2; XHI. 24; XVIII. 

two Schools. 1, 49-55, 56 ). If samkhya and yoga 

had been two schools of those names at 
that time, the author of the GitS who belonged to neither of 
these but to the Aupanisada School, would not have asked 
Arjuna to follow either of these. Samkhya is a synonym for 
saM«yusa(V. 1-5; VI. 2; XVIII.l; XVIII. 50-55 ) or jndna 
(III.3; IX. 15; XII. 12, XVIII. 50-55); and means the path 
of action, the more complete name being kannayoga (III. 3; 
V. 1-2, 4-5; XIII 24d; XIIL le; XVIII. 56). If these terms had 
any other signification at that time, who could have profited 
by these explanations assigned to them in the Git5 ? 

I sljould here draw attention to the necessity of rendering 
“ samkhya ” in tire Gita by “ renunciation ” rather than by 
“ knovvledge ”. The origin of tlie samkhya patli is to be traced 
to the belief in jndna or vidyd as a means for absolution; and 
this word "jndna ” was originally used to imply renunciation 
of actions though the latter may have 
Samkhya, sannyd- meant only sacrificial actions. ‘‘Avidyd’* 
sa rather than/nawa. meant sacrificial rites (Ka. Up. II. 4-5; Cf. 

Mu.Up. I. 2. 8), zndvidyd the Aupanisadic 
knowledge in contrast to these; when the term pard vidyd was 
used for the latter, apard vidyd was used 
Jndna, the re- for the former, as in Mu. Up. I. 1. 4. 
verse of kattnan i.e. where vidyd is contrasted with the Vedic 


sannydsa in the rites. But the contrast between these 
EMU. two careers for life {ni^thd) is brought out 

most clearly in Mu. Up. 1. 2. Avidyd 
(in Mu. Up. 1. 2. 9a ) is explained as karman in ** Yaf 
karminah .” (Mu. Up. I. 2.9c); and so the life of beggipg, 


hhcdk^acaryd (Mu. Up. I. 2. 11.), stands for vidyd. This passage 
of Mu. Up. is a record of the later form of a conflict between the 
followers <rf the Vedic path of actions and those of ^renuncia' 
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tion of those actions” called jflana, such as we read of in ChS. 
Up. V. 10 which uses the term “pjthas” for the two paths 
(ChS. Up. V. 10.8.), characterises them as “light” and “smoke” 
(Ch5. Up. V. 10. 1 and 3) and calls them "devaydna” and 
“pitrydna” (ChS. Up. V. 10. 2, 4). The same two paths are des¬ 
cribed in Ka. Up. 1. 3. The words “in the forest” (aranye- 
Chs. Up. V. 1.1) and “the life of begging” (bhaiksacatyd-Mn. 
Up. I. 2. 11) are indicative of “renunciation” sannydsa, a word 
not known to these earlier Upanisads and therefore not to be 
expected therein. This latter term came into vogue for the 
first time in the days of the GitS, which uses both the terms 
jndna and sannydsa as synonyms (Bh. 

Yoga in the GitS, Gi. III. 4, V. 1-2). In the GitS, katman 
inclusive of jndna or katmayoga or yoga, as it is often 
i. e. the Knowledge called, is not unaccompanied by know- 
of Atman. ledge, as it was the case with the path of 

“kamian* in the earlier Upanisads. Bh. 
Gi. II. 53 says that the sthilaprajna described in II. 54-72 is a 
follower of the yoga and a glance at his picture will show that 
he lacks no knowledge. Bh. Gi. III. 3-4 will show that sdmkhya 
is primarily concerned with sannydsa, and yoga with action, 
while neither is particularly a path of knowledge. Whenever 
Arjuna is asked to perform the actions of his life, he is advised 
to do so after having attained knowledge (IV. 15). The illustra - 
tion of Janaka as follower of the path of karman proves the 
same (III. 20). Karman or yoga by itself attains tlie 
same fruit as sdmkhya or sannydsa (V. 4-5). Instead of jndna, 
sannydsa is opposed to karma or yogan in V. 1-2 and other 
places. It is well known that the predecessor of Sankara had 
explained jndnakarmasamuccaya to be, 
Yoga, jnana pins, the teaching of the Gita. If the Gita 
karman, opposed pure action (i.e. action without 

knowledge) to knowledge or renunciation 
and said that either of the two leads to the same goal, one fails 
to understand how it could teach such a doctrine. When the 
Gita sometimes uses the term jndna in place of the clearer 
term sannydsa, it does so because it retains the older usage of 
the term while it admits or probably employs for the first time 
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the new expression. All these points show, that in the Gita 

samkhyn is an equivalent of sannyasa, 
Samkhya, jnana i. e. jnditasamuccitasannyasa, just as 
plus sannyasa. yoga is one of katman i. e. jiianasamuc- 

citakatman. Lastly, if we look to the 
L.MBh, we find that the Samkhya is specially associated with 
asceticism, and, as I shall show later on, the L.MBh. Yoga has 
its own metaphysical theories (Ch. Ill), which could not have 
developed if yoga in the Gita had meant actions without know¬ 
ledge. Bor these reasons, I believe, it would be more accurate 
to explain the term samkhya in the Gita as renunciation 
than as knowledge (Bh. Gi. III. 4; V. 1-2). In the Gita 
“knowledge” does not imply renunciation (Prof. Edgerton, 
AJP. XLV, 1924), but it is renunciation itself. In the Gita 
samkhya differs from the yoga only so 
far as this renunciation of actions is 
concerned. There is hardly any other point of difference 
between the two paths, so far as the Gita 
Prof. Edgerton’s is concerned. The association of samkhya 
View untenable. with renunciation is not incidental but 
inherent (Edgerton, AJP- p. 32). To say 
otherwise is to deprive the Gita of its special contribution to 
the Indian religion and ethics. 

The above discussion as regards the meanings of samkhya 
and yoga shows that when the Gita says: 
Meaning of "Sam- "Samkhya and yoga are o n e” (V. 5c-d), 
khya and yoga are it means that both are independent paths 
one” in the Gifa. to either of the two “ goals ” of the Gita, 

aksata and Purusa. A confusion has arisen 
regarding the meaning of this and similar statements in the Gita, 
because such statements are also made with regard to the 
Samkhy and Yoga Schools of the L. MBh. and the Classical 
ones. It seems that at each of these three periods in Indian 
Philosophy, the saying about the unity or identity of the two 
had quite different meanings and therefore we must interpret 
it always with reference to the context. 
Identity of Goals, The Gita explains it in the words : “The 
not of Paths. same place (i.e. aksara or purusa ) as is 

reached by the samkhya-follo'wers is also 
reached by the yo^a-followers ” (V. 5 a-b), and “One who has 
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properly resorted to either of the two, gains the fruit of both” 
(V. 4 c-d). They are two independent paths, 
not two steps on the same path as Sankara believes, nor does 

it mean that “ the same system is both 
Prof. Hopkin’s S5rnkhya and Yoga, the system being 
View untenable. double but the teaching being identical, ” 
as Prof. Hopkins holds. As we have seen, 
the path of sannydsa accompanied by kr.owledge was already 
known before the Git5 was written, though under the names of 
bhaikscatyd etc., and the path of actions 
Yoga Path, the not accompanied by knowledge was 
Gita’s special con- also well known (Mu. I’p. I. 2. 9-11). The 
tribution. Gita was the first to put forth systemati¬ 

cally a third path viz., the path of actions 
accompanied by knowledge and in doing so said that the first 
and the last are the only paths, the middle one being considered 
fit to be condemned (Bh. Gi. II. 41-45 and Mu. Up. I. 2. 1-9); 
and that out of the remaining two the latter was preferable 
(II. 40; III. 4; V. 2; VI. 1-2 ). 

But the Gita as we have it before us betrays more than the 
knowledge of sdtnkhya as a mere path. Though the expres¬ 
sion “guna-samkhydua” cannot in itself suggest any reference 
to sdmkhya as a school, because “ the discrimination of the 
three constituents ” seems to have originated in the Aupanisada 
School (of the Gita) and to have been adopted late: on by all 
the philosophical schools that followed it; yet “sdmkhye krtdnte” 
(Bh. Gi. XVIII. 13) is the one undoubted 
Gita XVIII. 13, reference in the Gita to a philosophical 
a Reference to Sarn- school of the name of sdtnkhya which 
khya as a School. could not be directly described as a 
darsana or sdstra but only as the ‘‘sdtnkhya 
in which the teaching is settled” ( krtdnta-siddhdnta ). This 
expression, though not implying a complete system of philo¬ 
sophy, as is shown by its contents, goes against Prof. Edgerton’s 

view that nowhere in the Gita, the sdtn- 
Prof. Edgerton’s khya has to do with the discussion of 
View untenable. philosophical truth ( AJP. Vol. XLV. 

1924). The followers of the path of 
sdmkhya believed that “ all action ” belonged to prakrti, the 
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lower Nature, as did also the followers of yo^a and bhakti. 
But a few of the former who seem to have differed on the 
point, held that the individual soul is one of the five 
agents ( XVIII. 15). While the Gita as a whole objected 
to attributing any agency, kartrlva, to 
The Individual the individual soul, these sdmkhya-sepsr 
Soul, an Agent. ratists, as we may aptly call them, obje¬ 
cted to attributing the whole agency 
to the individual soul. Both the followers of sdnikhya and the 
sam^//ya-separatists must have accepted aksai'a and purusa as 
the “goals”-the then prevailing conceptions of summum honum. 
The belief that tlie individual soul is an agent must have been 
originally the reason why the SSmkhya-followers insisted upon 
saiwydsa. Bh. Gi. XVIII. 12-16 only shows that some of 
the followers of the sdmkhya-pa.\h of the Gita had begun to 
take interest in philosophical discussions, especially in that on 
the origin of karirtva, the most burning question of the time 
when the Gita was written. These saui^/zya-separatists seem 
to have survived in the form of the later Mahabharata Sarn- 
khyas, who also held that the Atman 
Survival of that is an agent ( MBh. XII. 315. 7-9; see 
View m L. MBh, Ch. Ill ). But the somW/^a-followers of 
the Gita seem to have merged into the 
Aupanisada School of the Mahabharata, the question of sannydsa 
having probably come to rest by the doctrine of the four 
dsramas or kages of life of which the Gita knows little. Thus, 
as regards the Gita, not only is the sdmkhya to be understood 
as brahmavidya (Dahlmann, Nirvana, 
Dr. Dahlmann’s P. 165 ), but even yo^a and bhakti or 
View, amplified. updsand are also brahmavidya or rather 
we should say, all the three are paths 
to brahmavidya, because in the Gita as in the EMU, the 
brahmavidya deals with ak^ara and puru§a, and sdmkhya, yoga, 
and bhakii are means to it. 


Regarding j'oga, the reader may be reminded that the 

rp u • 1 Gita knows two technical meanings of 
Iwo lechmcai ^‘karmayoga" and “dhyana- 

Me^ings of yoga , of which had no special 

m the uita. metaphysical doctrines of their pwp 

(except that the “goal” was ak^ra or Putu§a). In the days of 
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the later Mah5bh5rata, they reacli the status of philosophical 
Schools, as also do the sam^/y'a-followers. 

The Gita’s path of bhakti, upasana, grace or complete 
self-surrender (Bh. Gi. XL 47-48; XVIII. 65-66; IX. 26; X. 9) 
arose from an earlier movement ( Sve, Up. VI. 18, 23; Mu. 
Up. III. 2. 3-4). In the Gita, bhakti leads to ak^ara or to 
pwusa (see “ bhaktah ” in Bh. Gi. XII. 1) 
The Path of De- because upasana is not yet completely 
votion and Medita* separated from bhakti. But this upasana 
tion. or bhakti is according to the Gita “one- 

minded” (VIII. 22; IX. 22; XI. 54; IX. 
30 ), and that of the personal pmusa is preferable because it 
is easier than that of the impersonal aksata (XII. 5). 

The point to be noticed most of all is that the Aupani- 
sadas of the Gita admit the alternative of 
One Aupani- aksata and puru^a, so that the Gita has 
sada School with only one Aupanipda School, and not 
three Paths. two. Moreover the saw^/jya-_yoga-and 
bhakti-paths of the Gita do not discuss 
what are the final principles, what is their number, and 
how they are mutually related These and other problems are 
attempted for the first time in the later Mahabharata. Thus, 
the Gita has only one philosophical school with three paths. 

Lastly, if it be asked, whether there was a re-edition of 
the “original” Gita, I would venture to 
The Possible Re- suggest that at first the Gita taught the 
edition of the Gita, satnkhya and yoga paths to reach aksata 
or pum^a, and afterwards the path of 
bhakti was added to these. We have already seen that the 
path of pure karman and that of pure jhana which must have 
arisen from the Vedas-and-Brahmanas and Upanisads res¬ 
pectively, were supplanted by the Gita’s teaching about yoga 
i. e. jmnakarmasamuccaya. This latter may have been in 
course supplemented by the path of which also admitted 

the possibility of a compromise between pure action or 
katman and pure knowledge or sannyasa (see Bh. Gi. V. 29; 
IX. 24, 27; cf. also the performance of sacrifices in the L.MBh. 
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P5ncar5tra School). And this was incorporated into the 
Gita as a third alternative career {uistha) in addition to the 
two it had already, viz., samkhya and yoga. During all these 

stages the philosophical theory inherited 
No Doctrinal from the time of the EMU continued 
Change in the Re- unaltered, and the samkhya and yoga 
edition. continued to be mere paths, and not 

schools. Thus, when the bhakfiyoga 
was recognised as a path, it was a path to aksata or 
Puiusa (Uh. Gi. XII. 1). Punisoftama was substituted for 
purusa, but then aksani and ksara came to be described as 
purusas (Bh. Gi. XV. 16-T8; App. II). This shows that the 
re-edition must have taken place long before the formation of 
the MahSbhSrata PSncaratra School which identified aksata 
and purusa (see Ch. III). 



CHAPTER in. 


AKSARA IN THE LATER MAHABHARATA. 

When one speaks of the later MahabhSrata philosophy, 
he must distinguish not only between four different Schools 
but also between the Chapters describing them. MBh. XII. 
182-253, 302-317, 308, and 334-352 respectively deal with 
the MBh. Aupanisada, SSrnkhya, Yoga and PahcarStra Schools. 
The words S5rnkhya and Yoga are almost entirely wanting in 

182-253 and if they occur they invariably 
Distinction bet- show that the author is referring to those 
ween the Chapters Schools by way of explaining his own (i.e. 
of the Four Schools Aupanisada) School. Thus, 234. 28-30 
in L. MBh. neces- is found to be a cursory reference to the 
sary. SSmkhya and Yoga Schools, if we look to 

what precedes and follows these verses. 
Similarly, 210. 9-10 and 14 refer to the PahcarStra School by 
such words as "viduh” and “vadanfi”; the doctrine contained 
in these verses is that which we find in the NSrayaniya Section 
(MBh. XII. 334-352). On the contrary 302-307 and 309-317 
give the principles which are common to both SSmkhya and 
Yoga, and also those which are peculiar to SSmkhya only, and 
even Prof. Hopkins says that 308 records the teaching of the 
Yoga School only. Prof. Edgerton’s 
Prof. Edgerton. contention that the principles described 
in 308 belong to both the SSmkhya and 
Yoga (Schools) is based upon the grave misunderstanding that 
the terms “sdnikhya*' and “yoga’’, even in the later Mah5bh5rata, 
denote only two paths of these names and in no way two 
Schools of philosophy. Prof. Deussei 
Prof. Hopkins and and Prof. Hopkins have not admitted 
Prof. Deussen. this four-fold division of the Chapters of 
MBh. XII; they have not distinguished 
the Aupanisada School (182-253) from the SSmkhya and Yoga 
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Schools (301-317); and this mistake has led them to a great 
confusion as regards the teaching of these Schools, as is evident 
from Prof. Hopkins’ constant complaint that the author or 
authors of the MahabhSrata have tried to Vedanticise the 
SSmkhya doctrine, and also from the wrong interpretations of 
the MBh. philosophical texts given by Prof. Deussen in his 
Translation, which shall be pointed out in the following pages. 

Even Dr. Frauwallner who deals with 
Dr. Frauwallner some of the Chapters (182-253) as 
“non-S5rnkhyist texts” seems to under¬ 
stand these as containing a pre-Classical SSmkhya doctrine, but 
not an Aupanisada one (JAOS. Vol. 45, p. 201, p. 203, p. 204), 
though, as he himself points out in most of the cases, the 
verses (in Ch. 194, 219, 201-206) are closely connected with 
the Upanisads. Prof. Jacobi’s belief that the basis of the Epic 
SSrnkhya was tire Classical SSmkhya is 
Prof. Jacobi. founded upon what he understands to be 
contradictory statements in the MahSbhS- 
rata, viz., that “the Samkhya teaches only twentyfive princi¬ 
ples” (MBh. XII. 307.47; 308.14; 318.35), and, again, that, 
“Brahman is the Twentysixth” (e. g. MBh. XII. 308). (See 
Prof. Jacobi, Ueber das urspruengliche Yogasystem, p. 4.) He 
thinks that the series of twentyfive principles was the original 
one and then Brahman was added as the Twentysixth. His 
chief reason is that Brahman stands as the Twentysixth. But 
if we look to the Earliest Metrical Upanisads and the Gita, we 
learn that the series of 
The Series of 26 twentysix principles was 
Principles older already known though the 
than their Enume- principles were then not 
ration and Numeri- counted and consequently 
cal Designations. the numerical designa¬ 
tions Twentyfourth, 

Twentyfifth, and Twentysixth not 
given to the highest three princi¬ 
ples. Thus, five (subtle) elements, five (gross elements or) 
“objects” {vi^ayas or atthas), ten organs of sense and action, 
the Mind, the Self-consciousness, the Intellect, the lower 
Nature, the higher Nature, and puru§a make up a series of 
twentysix principles; and such a series, at least that including 
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the last six of these is already mentioned in Ka. Up.III. 10-11, 
Bli. Gi. VII.4-6; and the two Natures and puru^a are also to be 
found in the numerous passages from the GitS and the Earlier 
Metrical Upanisads quoted in Ch. I. This shows that the series 
of evolution was known long before the number and numerical 
designations of the principles came into vogue. Neither the 
Ka. Up. nor the Git5 knows any thing about these latter. In 
this sense the series of the twentysix principles was the original 
one and that of the twentyfive was arrived at by rejecting one 
( viz., the higher Nature ) of the twentysix, as we shall see. 
The Mah5bh5rata SSrnkhyas were the 
first philosophers to count the 
principles and at the same time to 
reject the higher Nature; but, then, 
at the same time the MahabhSrata 
Aupanisadas accepted the fashion 
of the day by counting their own 
principles including the higher 
Nature. It is always said in the MahSbhSrata, as Prof. 
Jacobi himself notes, that the SSmkhyas have twentyfive and 
only twentyfive principles; and I must add that when a 
twentysixth principle is mentioned, it is never said to belong 
to the S5mkhya School ( see below ). Thus, Prof. Jacobi’s 
contention that the series of twentyfive was the original one is 
only . partly right; it is right in so far as the counting is 
concerned, but not from the standpoint of the series itself. 
Therefore, I believe, my proposal to divide the Chapters of 
MBh. XII in the manner I have done above, will prove 
acceptable. 


I have already said above that immediately after the 
SSrnkhyas started the mode of counting and numbering the 
metaphysical principles, the Aupanisadas adopted the fashion. 
It should be mentioned further that this was the case also 


Numerical De¬ 
signations adopted 
by all the Four L. 
MBh. Schools. 

( MBh. XIII. 307. 


with the Yogas and the PSncarStras of 
the days of the MBh. All the four 
Schools gave numerical designations to 
their more important principles. The 
SSmkhyas had only twentyfive principles 
47;’ 308. 14; 318. 35 ); they held that 
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the Nature, which for them is only one, is the Twentyfourth 
and that the Lord or Visnu who is 
SSmkhya, a School identical with the Jiva is the Twentyfiffh 
of only 25 Princi- ( 302. 38, 39; 305. 37-39; 306. 36; 306. 
pies. 39, 40, 42, 43-44; 307. 2, 8, 9, 40 ). 

The Yogas called the Nature the 
Twentyfourth, the Jiva the Twentyfifth, and Brahman or “the 
Lord the Twentysixth. This d i f f e- 
Yoga, a School r e n c e between the L.MBh. Samkhya 
of 26 Principles. and Yoga Schools has been till now 
overlooked. The Yoga Chapter 

in the MBh. ( XII. 308 ) is emphatic in asserting that the 
SSmkhyas have only twentyfive principles (XII. 308. 
14, 25; see also 307. 47 ) and the same chapter is equally 
emphatic in stating that from the Yoga—standpoint the Jiva is 
the Twentyfifth and Brahman the Twentysixth ( 308. 6, 7 ). 
MBh. XII. 3')8. 17 clearly says that “ The budhyamana (i. e. 
the Twentyfifth) is ‘ devoid of intellect (buddhi) ’ (as compared) 
with the prabuddha the Twentysixth; this is said to be the 
difference ( nundivd ) of the Yoga School from the teaching 
of the Samkhya Sruti”. This very idea is given in verses 6-7 
of the same Chapter where we read that ‘‘ The Twentyfifth 
knows the Unmanifest (i. e. the Nature) but even he does 
not know the Twentysixth who eternally knows the Twntyfifth 
and the Twentyfourth (i. e. the Nature)”. In my opinion this 
should leave no doubt that the Brahman which is described as 
the Twentysixth in this Chapter (308) is neither a SSmkhya 
nor an Aupanisada Twentysixth, but only a Yoga Twentysixth. 
The non-admission of this evidently clear statemebt of the 
L. MBh. is one of the causes that have led my predecessors in 
the field to various curious theories such as those pointed out 
above. As we shall see later on, there was another Yoga 
School in the days of L. MBh., which regarded purufu as the 
Twentysixth. Another fact which we have to admit is that 
the Aupanisadas of the L. MBh. had also 
Aupanisada, a a Twentysixth principle; and this was 
School of 26 naturally the puru§a; they did not distin- 

Principles. guish the Jiva from this puru§a, and 

mncipis. ^onsequentiy they held the higher 

Nature to be the Twntyfifth but called it the unfallen 

5 
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Twentyfifth ( acyut'a pancavimsaka-SlS. 57ff.) in order to 
distinguish it from the Twentyfifth of other Schools, specially 
the SSrnkhya. According to these Aupanisadas, the lower 
Nature was the Twentyfourth. This nomenclature of the 
L.MBh. Aupanisadas has been preserved for us in MBh. 318. 
55“82. The Chapter (318) as a whole states the Aupanisada 
doctrine and clearly says that the Twentyfifth (i.e, the higher 
Nature) of the Aupanisadas was rejected by the S5mkhya and 
the Yogas. Prof. Hopkins’ explanation of “acyuta paiicavUmd' 
as denoting an attempt of the Aupanisadas to foist their own 
view that “ the Jiva is destructible in ParamStman ” on the 

SSrnkhyas who rejected it, is quite unac- 
Mistakes of Prof, ceptable ( Prof. Hopkins, GEI p. 137 ). 
Hopkins and Prof. This is so because no Indian School of 
Deussen. philosophy has ever said that the Jiva is 

destroyed in ParamStman and also beca¬ 
use the context {iaivata avyakta-Zl^. 56) clearly shows that the 
“ acyuta paficavimia ” is the higher Nature of the Aupanisadas. 
The same has got to be said with regard to Prof, Deussen’s 
translation of the verses in question (VPTM pp. 665 ff. ). His 
interpretation of verses 318. 56 etc, seems to suggest that he 
himself had a doubt as regards what he was writing. Lastly 
I have to note that even the PSncaratras did not withhold 
themselves from following the usual 
PancarStra, a custom of the philosophical Schools of 
School of 25 Princi- the day. They named their highest 
pies. principle (i. e. purusa identified wUh 

the higher Nature, as we shall see later 
on ) the Twentyfifth (MBh. XII. 339. 24), and therefore their 
Twentyfourth would be the Nature which they regarded as 
“born” of the Twentyfifth ( see Ch. Ill). If we do not lose 
sight of this fact of the nomenclature of those days, the number 
of the so-called inconsistent statements in the L, MBh. will be 
reduced a great deal. 
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1. The Aupanisada School. 

It is noteworthy that MBh. XII. 182-253 which gives the 
chief Aupanisada doctrine exhibits a complete unity of teach¬ 
ing if we examine it in the light of the 
Impressive Con- EMU and the.GitS. This becomes evident 
sistency of the if we try to understand the “/)flra-ladders” 
“/>am-ladder” Ac- so called by Prof. Hopkins. These are 
counts of the Aupa- found in L. MBh. XII. 204. 10-11; 204. 
nisada School. 19-20: 210. 14, 23, 26-28; 210. 35-39; 

213. 12; 247. 3-4, 7. Most of these give 
a complete list of all the steps in the ladder. The main 
difficulty that has till now been experienced by the various 
interpreters of these passages seems to 
Jnana, tlie Lower center in the term ‘‘jitana ” ( 204. 10c~d, 
Nature. 11 a, 19c-d; 213. 12c. ). Prof. Hopkins 

seems to confound this technical term 
of the MahabhSrata age with the word “jnana*’ in the sense 
of knowledge leading to absolution (GEI. p. 136 and p. 131). 
Di'. P'rauwallner ventures the conjecture that jiianam in these 
passages comes from or is an abbreviation of jnanatma ( see 
the footnote to p. 193, Band XXXII. “Wiener Zeitschrift fuer 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes ”), Prof. Peussen translates 
jfianam as conciousnesf ^ v PTM p. 225) and does not explain 
why the intellect is here the effect of that consciousness 
( jnanam, as he understands it), in contradiction to the usual 
description according to which the latter is the effect of the 
former. As a matter of fact, all these conjectures are not 
necessary, if we do not lose sight of the text of the L.MBh. itself 
which describes the L. MBh. S5nikhya and says that “ The 
SSmkhyas called the jnana (of the Aupanisadas) avyakta 
( MBh. XII. 306. 40 and 307. 9) and prakrli ” (MBh. XII. 318. 
40). These verses leave no doubt that the jfianam in 204. 
lOc-d, etc., is the lower Nature of the Aupanisadas, which the 
S5rnkhyas adopted as their own Nature ( avyakta or praktti ). 
This meaning of the technical term jnanam together with the 
fact that the theory of two Natures given in these ladders (e.g. in 
247. 3-4,7) was already mentioned in the EMU and the GitS, is 
a sufficient help for reconstructing the evolutional serjies con- 
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tained in them, the last three numbers of which are the same 
as those in the earlier Aupanisada Schools viz., the lower 
Nature, the higher Nature and the puru§a. The para-hdder 
passages are too numerous to be abandoned as “a loose exploit¬ 
ing of the S5mkhya in terms of Brahmaism” (Prof. Hopkins, 
GEL p. 131). ■ 

These Aupanisadas, like those of the Gita, accepted the 
aksara-and-Purusa doctrine of the EMU. 
The aksam-and- Both aksara and putusa are “goals” for 
Puru§a Doctrine as them. In XII. 211.15 aksam is called 
in EMU and Bh.Gi. satlva, and purusa ksetmjna. 210. 23 
mentions “ param brahma ” and ^'dhata 
prabhuh”. In 213.2 Visnu and avyakta or aksara, His residence, 
are mentioned. 217.6-12 is an adaptation of Ka. Up. III. 11, 
According to 237.31-33 saitva or aksara and ksetrajna are two 
Atmans. The higher Nature and the Lord are found stated in 
240. 16-23,28; 240. 31-32, 34; 241. 22, 36;243. 3,15, 18,19,20; 
247. 3-4; 248.20-24; 249.1-2, 10-11; 285. 36-37; 301. 21-23. 
Purusa is said to be higher than aksaia in these passages and 
also in 210. 23, 36, 8. We have already 
The lower Nature seen that the lower Nature called jhdna 
as m EMU etc,, ^ mentioned in these texts. In 

Bh. Gi. all these respects th'" EMU, the Gita and 

L. MBh. Aupanisadas can be said to 
have the same teaching. 

But what is of particular interest to us, is the emphasis 
that this Aupanisada School of the L. MBh. lays on the non¬ 
identity of aksara and purusa on the one hand and on that of 
aksara and the lower Nature on the other. The latter point 
is more vigorously put forth than the 
Non-identity of former. This was done in two ways, viz., 
the two Natures by showing that aksara is a conscious 
emphasised. principle while the lower Nature is not 

so, and by explaining that it is eternal as 
distinguished from the non-eternal lower Nature. 

The following statements emphasise the living nature of 
akiara :— 
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(1) “The Subtle (sUksma, i.e. the higher Nature) is able 

to see the lower Nature, buddhi, etc.” 
the Higher (MBh. XII. 204. 20). 

Living Nature. 

(2) “ Saliva (i.e. aksara) and kselrajna are both of them 
Atmans” ( MBh. XII. 237. 31-33 ). Prof. Deussen does not 
explain why saliva which he understands as prakrti is called 
Atman ( VPTM. p. 353 ). The same statement is found also 
in MBh. XII. 285. 36; 248, 20-24; 249. 1-2, 10-11. 

(3) “ Purusa has himself become aksara and ksara ” 
(MBh. XII. 240. 31-32). 

(4) MBh. XII. 213. 12-13, 242. 18-20 and 252. lOc-d 
say that aksara is the Life-principle ( Cf. jlva-bhnld in Bh. 
Gi. VII. 5 ). It acts and animates the All ( XII. 242. 20b ); 

its designation is jlva, and in company of 
Aksara designated Time and Action it revolves the world 
jlva and k^etra (XII. 213. 13); it is jlva and yet it is 

called ksetra (XII. 249. 11 ff); it is the 
seed of all individual souls (XII. 213.13). 

(5) The fact that aksara is “living” and is called “ksetra” 

( XII. 249. 10. Ilf; 252. 11 ff.; 307. 14; 318. Ill ) agrees well 
with Bh. Gi. XIII. :6 which states that kselra includes cetand 
“ consciousness ” and dhrti “ the sustenance of the world. ” 

( Cf. also jlvabhutd and dhdryate in 

Mistakes of Prof. Bh. Gi. VII. 5.) All these passages 
Deussen and Prof, metioning ksetra, which stands for aksara 
Hopkins. as possessed of “ life ” jlva were not 

considered by Prof. Hopkins; and Prof. 
Deussen who translated the term “jlva” in this connection as 
“the seed of the embodied” and “the individual soul” (VPTM 
p. 256, 368, 398) did not notice the inconsistency involved 
in calling that “individual soul” saliva or k§elra, and in saying 
that the “individual soul” is “the seed of the embodied”. 

(6) The lower Nature is “not-seeing”, a-pasya, the higher 
Nature is “seeing”, pasya, and puru§a is “always seeing” sadd- 
pa^a (XII. 318. 72, 73,82). 
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Note. —As the terms paiya and a-pa^a forming the 
compound pasyapasya occur in 318. 82 and also elsewhere in 
the MBh., I propose to read “ Pasyam tathaiva c apasyam 
pasyaty any ah sadasna^ha” —in XII. 31*8. 72a-b. The mean¬ 
ing of the proposed reading given by me here will also testify 
to the correctness of my suggestion. For the same reasons 
I read “ pasyam ” in place of “ pasyan ” in 73 a of the same 
Chapter. 

(7) To point out the consciousness of ak^ata, it was 

called ‘‘ the awakening Twentyfifth ” 
Other Synonyms budhyamdna pahcavhnsaka ( MBh. 
offlJtjam inL.MBh. Kumb. ed. 323.70 ) in contrast to the 
abudhyamdna “lower Nature”; and also 

(8) “the awakening Unmanifest” budhyamdna avyakta 
(MBh. XII. 305. 34) as distinct from the “ apnitibuddha 
avyakta ” the lower Nature. 

(9) For the same purpose of distinguishing ak^ara from 
the lower Nature, the former was celled sdsvata avyakta “the 
eternal Unmanifest” (Cf. Bh. Gi. VIII. 20: sandtana avyakta), 
implying that the lower Nature (or the Nature of the 
SSrnkhyas) was not eternal in so far as it did not eternally 
remain in the same condition (MBh. XII. 318.56); 

(10) '^acyuta paiicavimsaka”, “the unfallen Twentyfifth”, 
as distinguished from the Twentyfourth which was “fallen” 
(XII. 318.57); 

(11) “the first deity” ddya daivata (XII. 318.83, not “the 
origin of gods,” as Prof. Deussen says); and 

(12) “the primeval Twentyfifth” ddya paficavimsa (XU. 
318.82). 

(13) The same aim was desired to be served by giving 

numerical designations to these three 
The Numerical important principles. Though the higher 
Designations. Nature was eternal and differed from 

the lower because the latter was not 
eternal and as such logically they could not have been counted 



as two, yet they were said to be two. Aksara and putusa 
were also numerically two, firstly because “ He (i. e. a 
meditator) who sees the Twentysixth does not see “the seeing” 
(Pasyam-SQQ notes above), the Twentyfifth i. e. ak§ara ” (XII. 
318.73a-b), and secondly because “ The Twentyfifth (i. e. 
ak§ara) can think that ‘ There is none higher than I, ” 
( XII. 318.73 c-d ). Kselra which is a term for the living 
conscious Nature as we have already seen is said to be the 
Twentyfifth (MBh. XII. 307.14c-d, 15). 

Note. —According to the reading in 72 a-b proposed 
above, the verse means, “The other (i.e. the Supreme Being) 
sees eternally pasya (i e. aksara ) as well as a-pasya ( i. e. 
the Twentyfourth). The Twentysixth sees (both) the Twenty- 
fifth and the Twentyfourth”. Thus the latter half of the verse 
expresses in numerical terms what the former half does in the 
terms of the attribute of consciousness or “seeing”. Verse 73a-b 
says that the meditators of aksara (pasya) and those of pmu§a 
(the Twentysixth of 72c referred to by "eiiam” in 73b) realise 
only the object of their meditation and not both the objects of 
meditation. 7 3 c-d asserts the self-consciousness of aksara or 
the Twentyfifth and the fact that as a goal it is independent of 
Puru^a. The interpretations of Prof. Hopkins and Prof. 
Deussen, which are not discussed here, are based upon an in¬ 
correct reading and hence fail to present any consistent 
meaning. 

The above-mentioned sharp distinction between prakrti 
(above which “stands” aisara-XII. 314.10-11), aksara and 
Pwusa was necessitated by the opposition of the SSrnkhya and 
Yoga Schools with which the Aupanisadas found themselves 
confronted, as can be seen from the passages which mention 
that distinction given above. The latter 
Progress in the thus made each of these three principles 
Aupanisada School an individual entity; they accepted 
during L. MBh. vyaktibheda between aksara and puru^ 
Period. though puru§a was above aksara and in 

that sense the latter was yet subordinate 
to the former. The EMU and the GitS had also distinguished 
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between these three but the mutual difference between them 
. had never before been considered sufficient to justify their 
being enumerated as three principles, as we have seen 
in Chapters I and II. The EMU and the GitS had maintained 
dualistic monism of ak§am and purusa. 
The Doctrine of The MBh. Aupanisadas admitted a 
“Pluralistic Dual- dualism of these, while, on the other 
ism”. hand, their doctrine was a non-pluralism 

in so far as the lower Nature which was 
counted as an entity was not eternal like the other two, but 
was born of the higher Nature. Thus it is not possible to des¬ 
cribe this system as a pluralism. It is very difficult to find 
out an accurate expression from Western Philosophy which 
would convey the exact sense of the metaphysical position of 
these Aupanisadas. Under the circumstances it would not be 
wrong to speak of it as “Pluralistic Dualism” of the L.MBh. 
Aupanisadas. 

It should be specially noted that, just as in Sve. Up., so 
with the L. MBh. Aupanisadas the dehin, though counted 
separately, is not actually considered a different principle 
from the purusa (but somehow as an aspect of the latter). It 
is only the L. MBh. Yogas, as we shall see, who achieved the 
separation. The “tetrad” of the Aupanisadas is merely the 
“triad” or dve. Up. with vyakta added to 
The “ Tetrad ” it (Cf. Retrospect, foot-note) and with a 
of the L. MBh. less theistic conception of the highest 
Aupanisadas. principle which is here not so much the 

“ ruler ” as in Sve. Up. 

On account of the above-mentioned position of the chief 
L. MBh. Aupanisadas, it is but natural that we find, in the 
same text a second Aupani^da School 
The Rise of an- which seceded from the former. These 
other Aupanisada separatists were called “saints” sddhavah 
School in L. MBh. (MBh. XII. 318. 56, 78). They held 
that the two ( eternal and non-eternal ) 
forms of the Unmanifest, avyakta, should be looked upon as 
one and the same end of the evolutional series, or that the 
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eterhal Unmanifest should be looked upon as the one fend in 
so far as it stands above the (lower ) 
Numerical Unity pmkrfi, which is non-eternal and an 
of the Lower and effect of the former (MBh. XII. 318. 56; 
the Higher Natures, see also the v. 1. in the Kumb. ed.). 

Regarding the relation of aksara and 
purusa these “saints” said that “One should look upon them 

as only one on account of their 
Numerical Unity (mutual) position” (MBh. XII. 318.79), 
of aksara and or that “ One should look upon them as 
purusa. one and the same because the Twenty- 

sixth resides in the Twenty fifth ” (accord¬ 
ing to the V. 1. in the Kumb. ed.). Thus the second 
Aupanisada School also believes that aksara is the residence 
'‘sthdna” of the purusa, and thus accepts 
The Doctrine of “sthdnabheda” but it rejects “vyaktibhedd** 
“ sthdnabheda ” in in aksara and purusa and also in aksara 
aksara~3.nd-purusa. and prakrti. Prof. Hopkins is not right in 
identifying these “saints” with either the 
SSmkhyas or the Yogas who only quoted the “ saints ” 
in support of their own views. (His interpretations of verses 
56, 78 are also misguided.) 

The position of these Aupanisadas thus supported Ifi a 
way the SSrnkhya and Yoga Schools in 
Further Proof of their doctrines, and gave rise to such an 
the Existence of Aupanisada School as the author of the 
the School of these Brahmasutras belonged to. In Brahma- 
“saiftts”. sutrasIII. 2.11-21 and 32-38 both of 

these L. MBh. Aupanisada Schools are 
criticised by the Sutrakura (see Ch. IV; App. IV). 

2. The SSrnkhya School. 

The doctrine of the SSmkhyas of the later MahSbhSrata 
Age has been preserved to tis ih MBh. 
SSmkhya Chap- XII. 300-307 and 309-317. We can 
ters iri L. MBh. briefly summarise it under three headings; 

(a) What the SSmkhyas are here said to 
have rejected, (b) What they are said to have accepted, and 
(e) How they differ from the Classical SSmkhySs, 

6 
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(a) What these Samkhyas are said to have rejected :— 

(1) The S5mkhyas and the Yogas rejected “budhyamana 
avyakta”, (MBh. XII. 305. 32-35). This passage mentions 
two avyaktas and two hudhyamdnas and ironically says that 
if the enlightened SSmkhyas and Yogas understood the 

budhyamana avyakta, they will equate 
SSmkhyas’ Rejec- [ their doctrine to the Aupanisada one ] 
tion of “ avyakta (305. 34), and mentions three principles 
budhyamana ” i. e. avyakta, budhyamana avyakta, and 
the Higher Nature, budhyamana (305. 32-35). The middle 
of these, which the enlightened did not 
know ( i. e. did not accept as a principle ) is aksara or the 
higher conscious Nature of the Aupanisadas, who invented this 
designation to distinguish the latter from avyakta the lower 
unconscious Nature and from budhyamana, the Lord, both of 
which were accepted by their fellow- 
Mistakes of Prof, philosophers. Prof. Hopkins finds the 
Hopkins and Prof, plurality of souls in this passage ! ( See 
Deussen. GEI. p. 124-125.) He and Prof. Deussen 

show utter ignorance of the L. MBh. 
terminology according to which all these terms are technical 
(see MBh. XII. 306-308; and also Ch. III.) 

Note. —Prof. Hopkins, in finding in the passage in 
question ( MBh. XII. 305. 32-35 ) a reference to the doctrine 
of plurality of souls, ignores that aprabuddha “ the non- 
awakened ” is in the MBh. a name for the Nature (305. 32, see 
Deussen, VPTM. p. 623), His interpretation of aprabuddha as 
“ the conditioned soul ” is based upon an ignorance of the 
L. MBh. terminology. In contrast to this aprabuddha, the 
soul was called budhyamana ( 305. 31; 307-308 ). Again, 
Prof. Hopkins is not quite just to the text because he drops 
verse 34 and connects 33 with 35. As a matter of fact verse 
34 is the most important of the whole group; it mentions 
budhyamana avyakta and says that “ If the enlightened 
(Samkhyas and Yogas) know the budhyamana avakta, then they 
will equate their doctrine [ to that of Aupanisadas ] ”. This 
budhyamana avyakta was rejected by the SSrnkhyas and the 
Yogas, as will be seen from the fact that the passage ironically 
asserts the ignorance of the “enlightened”. This “budhyamana 
avyakta” is different from the avyakta which is aprabuddha 
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( verse 32 ) and from the “ btidhydmana ” which is not 
avyakta (verse 31); i. e. in brief we have here three principles, 
avyakta (the lower Nature of the Aupanisadas and) the Nature 
of the SSrnkhyas, budhyamaua avyakta or aksam which the 
“enlightened” SSmkhyas and Yogas did not know, and budhya- 
tnana, the Supreme Soul not distinguished from the individual 
one; all these three are meant by the plural number of the 
compound “ biidhyamanaprabudahanam ” (gen. plu., verse 
35c). Prof. Deussen takes the verse (34) to mean: “ When the 
enlightened know Prakrti ( i. e. the lower Nature), they will 
teach Brahman ”. Is not this interpretation a strange one ? 
Even Prof. Deussen shows complete ignorance of the L. MBh. 
terminology when he translates budhyatnana as the awakened 
ones and aprabuddJias as the unawakened ones, in verse 35 
(VPTM. 623;); this was the way he adopted to explain the 
plural number of the compound just noticed. 

(2) The Sarnkhyas and the Yogas also rejected what the 

Aupanisadas called acyuta paficavlmsaka 
Sjimkhyas’ Re- “ the unfallen Twentyfifth ” (MBh. XII. 
jection of "acyuta 318. 56-57, 79; see p. 34 above where 
paucavimsa”. Prof. Hopkins’ interpretation has been 

criticised). The Twentyfourth of the 
Aupanisadas, the Sarnkhyas and the Yogas was a “ fallen ” 
(cyuta) Twentyfourth. 

(3) The Sarnkhyas and the Yogas refused to admit 

sasvata avyakta which corresponds to 
Sarnkhyas’ Re- sanatana avyakta of the Gita (VIII. 20) 
jection of “ sasvata and which was a designation given by the 
avyakta L. MBh. Aupanisadas (see p. 38 above). 

Note. —It should be noted that Prof. Deussen takes acyuta 
and sasvata as independent designations of pancavimiaka 
and avyakta and explains the pancavimsaka (thus separated 
from acyuta) as the individual Soul, as if the topic of the dis¬ 
cussion (in XII. 318) were the latter. Nowhere in the Indian 
Pliilosophy is sasvata an independent designation, and never 
in the L. MBh. is acyuta used in that sense. Both Prof. Hop¬ 
kins and Prof. Deussen have lost sight of the great problem 
that busied the philosophers of the MahSbhSrata, who followed 
the Age of the Git^ 
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All the passages reffered to above show that the 
SSipkhyas and the Yogas rejected 
the akf at a of the Aupani§adas in so 
far as it was a higher Nature different 
from their conception of the Nature. 

(b). What the SSmkhya are said to have accepted:— 

(1) The terminology of the L. MBh. Samkhyas betrays 
their descent and at the same time dissent from those who 
had the traditions of the EMU and the 
Connection of the Git5. If we study the SSmkhya terms in 
SSmkhya Terms MBh. XII 302-307 and 309-317, we find 
with those of the that the Twentyfourth or the Nature of 
Aupanisadas. these Samkhyas bears the names which 

belonged originally to the lower Nature 
and to aksam (in its capacity as the higher Nature) of the 
Aupani§adas and that their Twentyfifth has such designations 
as had mainly belonged to the Aupanisada pmu^a and ak^ara 
(in its capacity as a “goal” ). The former shows that the Sam¬ 
khyas have identified the two Natures, and the latter that they 
have identified the two “goals” of the Aupanisadas. To the 
former class of terms are to be traced such w'ords as a-vidya, 
k§elm, avyakfa, jndna and to the latter vidyd, nirgum, ik'ara, 
Visnu avyakta (306. 34, 38). These occur too often in the 
Sarnkhya and Yoga Chapters (XII. 302-317) to be specially 
pointed out here. A detailed list of them is given in the L. MBh. 
itself (XII. 318 37-47 ). As an illustration of my standpoint 
I would draw the attention of the readers 
The Terms a- to two of the terms just mentioned, viz., 
vidyd and vidyd. a-vidyd and vidyd which the SSmkhyas 
used for their Nature and puru^a respe¬ 
ctively (XII. 307.2-3). Prof. Hopkins has expressed great sur- 

f rise at this usage of the terms in question 
GEI. p. 136 ). The presence of these 
Hopkins. terms cannot be explained by referring 

them to the Knowledge and Ignorance 
tjwght in SSnkara’s theory of Illusion; because, as Prof. Hopkins 
correctly points out, the MSySvSda is not 
Prof. Peussen. known to the MahSbhSrata: and though 
Prof. Peussen adds no explanatory nofes 
to his translation of these terms, I believe he would not have 
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differed from Prof. Hopkins on this point. The fact seems 
to be that these SSrnkhyas had got to explain the terms which 
the Aupanisadas used. In the terminology of the latter a-vidya 
and vidyd stood tor the lower Nature and tlie higher Nature 
respectively. They were used in that sense in s've. Up. V. 1 
(see App. I). The S5mkhyas having used “a-vidya" for their 
dwn Nature, had no other course but that of applying “vi lyd" 
to their puru§a the Twentyfifth. In doing so they tried to 
give a new sense to these terms (307. 3-8). This was an effort 
similar to their effort to explain the Twentyfifth as both k^aia 
and aham (see below). 

(2) The S5rnkhyas accepted “ksam" and “aksam" of the 
Aupanisadas, but explained -these terms in their own way. 
They said that the same Nature is aksara when it withdraws 
the manifestations within itself, and it is 
The terms ksara k§ara when it puts forth these manifesta- 
and aksara. tions (307. 10-17); in other words, aksam 

is Nature as one, k§am is Nature as 
many (305. 36-39). This explanation of ksara and aksara 
was necessitated by the fact that the SSmkhyas identified the 
two Natures of the Aupanisadas, who held that k^ara or pra- 
dhdm was the lower Nature and aksara was the higher Nature 
(Cf. Sve. Up. 1. 7-11; App. 1). In extending the ksara-ak^ara 
standpoint to the purusa ( MBh. XII. 307, 18-19 ), the 
SSmkhyas sought a justification for their position regarding the 
Nature. 

Note. —Regarding MBh. XII. 305. 36 it should be noticed 
here that ekatva and ndnatva in “ ekatvam aksaratn prdhui 
nandtvam ksaratn ucyate ” (36c-d) are explained as whfit the 
soul sees and what it does not see when it proceeds on the 
right path having placed ils belief in (the doctrine of) the 
twentyfive (37); and the same topic is continued in the follow¬ 
ing chapter where ekatva and bahutva are both said to belong 
to the Frakfti only (306. 33) and it is sajd that ekatva comes 
into existence during the dissolution and baktitvd wheu thg 
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Nature creates the creation (306.33). Prof. Hopkins who says 
that a real plurality of souls is mentioned in these passages 
(GEL p. 124) and Prof. Edgerton who would like to find here 
an emperical plurality (AJP)^have no justification for their in¬ 
correct conjecture except that the words ekatva and nanatva or 
bahuiva occur here (though they do not refer at all to the 
plurality of souls). How can the “many” souls be called ham 
“perishable” ? These interpreters have not considered the con¬ 
text at all. Prof. Deussen translates the terms, but suggests no 
explanation (VPTM. p. 623, p. 627). 

(3) The SSrnkhyas accepted jnana “the lower Nature” 

of the Aupanisadas and also the avyakta 
The term jnana. of the latter; but they called these Prakrti, 
and this was for them the one and only 
Prakrti (XII. 318.40, 39). 

(4) The SSrnkhyas accepted k§efm, the conscious Nature 
or the Twentyfifth of the Aupanisadas (see p. 37 above); but 
identified it with their own Nature. MBh. 307.14c-d, 15 says, 

that “They (i. e. the Aupanisadas) call 
The term ksetm. (the ak§am mentioned in verse 13a-b) 
ksetm because it is adhisthana, the resi¬ 
dence (of the putu§a)', this is that Twentyfifth (of the Aupani¬ 
sadas). But when it withdraws the net of constittients within 
its un manifest self, then along with those constituents the 
Twentyfifth dissolves”. Prof. Deussen does not note that the 
k§etra is here said to be the Twentyfifth and that the dissolution 
of the Twentyfifth within itself is taught here (VPTM. p. 630). 

(5) The S5mkhyas taught that Prakrti is both “moving” 
and “unmoving", “changing” and “unchanging”; it is also 
“imperishable”, “unborn” etc. They herewith intended to show 

that there is no necessity of accepting 
SSmkh^s’ Na- prakrtis. They .combined the two 
prakrtis of the Aupanisadas into one and 
Prakrtis of the naturally rejected the view that the(lower) 
Aupanisadas. Nature is “ born ” as a distinct entity-the 

view of the EMU and the GitS ( MBh. 


XII. 318. 37-47). 
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(6) SSmkhyas took the term pmkrK from the Aupani- 
sadas but made it a teachnical term in their School. “ The 

SSrnkhyas hold the view of Evolution 
The S5mkhyas first (lit. the S5tnkhyas evolve ) and speak 
to emphasise ( but of the Evolving Matter, Prakrti ”. This 
not to originate ) idea is expressed in a very terse sentence: 
the Theory of “ Samkhyah prakwvate prakriim ca 
Evolution. pfacaksate (MBh. XII. 306.42), Although 

the Aupanisadas of the Gil5 knew the 
Evolution and used the term prakrti, the first philosophers in 
India to be called “Evolutionists” are these L. MBh. 
SSrnkhyas. They are prakrtivadiimh ( 306. 27 ). These 
SSmkhyas henceforth restricted in the above sense the applica¬ 
tion of the tern “ prakrti ” \ 318. 39-40 ). 

(7) The SJmkhyas accepted the purusa of the Aupani¬ 

sadas (318. 39, 42) and said that pwusa 
SSrnkhyas' Ac- alone is conscious (and not aksara also), 
ceptance of the Their acceptance of the term jnaita for 
Aupanisada Putusa. their Nature was only a technical matter; 

it did not mean that the Nature was a 

conscious principle. 

(8) They accepted the Isvara of the Aupanisadas but 
called him “nirguna”, a name of aksara in the MBli. Aupani¬ 
sada School. 

(9) If any positive proof is needed for the conclusion 
that the L. MBh. Sirnkhyas were not atheists, it will be found 
in MBh. XII. 318. 79e-f, where it is said that the SSmkhyas 
and the Yogas accepted the Twentysixth of the Aupanisadas. 

It would be unscientific to start with a 
Theistic Chara- presupposition that the SSmkhya School 
cter of the L, in the L. MBh. was atheistic, and then 
MBh. SSrnkhyas. to argue that MBh. XII. 318 is an inter¬ 
polation or is influenced by Classical 
SSmkhyas. It should be also remembered that though the 
L. MBh. SSmkhyas admitted the Twentysixth of the Aupani* 
sadas they called it the Twentyfifth, because they rejected the 
Aupanisada Twentyfifth. This is the sense of MBh. XII. 318. 
79e-f, which has been noticed above. Prof. Hopkins’ and Prof, 
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JacoWs Viefws about this terse hate been tticfitioned and 
.feftited in the beginning of this Chapter. So these S5mkhyas 
tfrere theists, though not in the Western sense: they believed 
(as the Aupanisadas did) in one Supreme Being Which some¬ 
how appears as an individual soul striving for liberation (i. e. 
self-realisation ). 

In MBh XII. 302. 138, it is clearly said that the Twenty- 
fifth of the SSmkhyas was Visnu. But as said just above, the 
Simkhyas did not distinguish it from the Jiva, and this 
accounts for the objection in MBh. XII 300. 3 “ How can 
‘one without the Lord’ (anlsvam) be freed ? ” This refers to 
one who does not believe in God a s 
Biplanation of distinct from the Jiva. 
“awlsvara” in MBh. This sense of XII. 300. 3 is clear from 
XII. 300. the fact that this objection (in MBh. 

XII. 300.) comes from the Yoga School; 
while the statement that the SSmkhyas accept the Twenty- 
sixth ( of the Aupanisadas) is from the Aupanisada School. 
In order to understand this one has to go a little deeper 
into the study of the L. MBh. Schools. In 308 where 
the Yoga doctrine is mentioned, it is explained that the L. MBh, 
Yogas for the first time separated Jiva and Hvara, unlike 
the SSmkhyas who identified the two (see MBIi. XII. 308 
below). This will be fully dealt with in the next Section 
about the Yoga School. But it should be only stated here 
that MBh. Xll. 300. 2-7 where the disputed words “anlham” 
and "mok^a” occur, is explained nowhere except in MBh. XII. 
308.10-35, particularly 25-26 which undoubtedly refers to 
300, 2-7, as the topic in both the passages shows. A com¬ 
parison of these two passages will prove that anisvara only 
means “ one without a Lord separate from himselfThe 
Jiva who is the not-Lord ( ^ve. Up. I. 8 ) as compared with 
Patamfltman who is the Lord, has never had the term anlivara 
applied to it as a designation; there is no passage 
where anlh>am is used as a synonym 
Prof. Edgerton’s for Jiva the individual soul; and there is 
View untenable. no text in the EMU, the GitS or the L. 

MBh, where Jiva is said to be anlsvam 
in the sense “because there is ne I^vara above him” (Prof, 
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Edgerton, AJP. 1924), though the L. MBh. SSmkhyas regard* 
ed the Jiva as ultimately one with the Supreme Soul. Even 
when the GitS uses the term lh>ara with reference to the Jiva it 
does so only in an etymological sense, viz., with regard to the 
Jiva’s “ ownership ” of his subtle body ( Bh. Gi. XV. 7-8 ). 
And as Prof. Schrader points out to me there are other words 
used with reference to the Jiva in the same sense as “ lhara”; 
thus the SSmkhyas used the term “svdmin", according to 
Garbe (S5mkhya-Philosophic, p. 305, 287, etc. ), for the soul 
in its connection with the UpSdhis, i. e. as a Jiva; and in a 
similar use the term is also met with in MBh, XII. 311. 20; 
“Indriydnam hi sarvesdm ikoaram tnana ucyat'e", as compared 
with Bh. Gi, X. 22: “ Indriydnatn manas c dsmi-, " also see 

Ahirbudhnya-SarnhitS XII, 22 where svdmin is given as a 
S5mkhya term for manas ( see Prof. Schrader in Z. D. 
M. G. for 1914). Moreover, MBh. XII. 300. 3 and GitS 
XV. 7-8 describe the “ bound ” soul, and it would be to 
no purpose if the authors were using anlsvara or Isvara 
in the sense that the Jiva is identical with the Lord; on 
the contrary, such a statement would only lead to confusion. 
MBh. XII. 306. 41 refers to Isvara as a term for the 
higher Nature of the Aupanisadas, and therefore an equivalent 
of ksetra and satfva, and says that the SSrnkhyas regarded 
it to be anlsvara. Thus, this passage refers to neither theism 
nor atheism in SSmkhya. For these reasons, I cannot accept 
the interpretation of anlsvara in MBh. XII, 300 as “having 
no-lord, supreme”, given by Prof, Edgerton, though, of course, 
I do not deny that anlsvara elsewhere can mean anutiata 
“supreme” (Prof. Edgerton AJP, pp, 8-12). 

Thus, the terminology of the L. MBh. SSinkhyas clearly 
shows that they accepted the lower 
Nature of the Aupanisadas, but identified 
with it the aksara or the higher Nature 
of the latter and thus admitted only one 
Nature. It also indicates that these 
SSinkhyas approved of the puru^a or 
Isvara of the Aupanisadas but to him 
they attributed all such characteristics and designations of the 
Aupanisad^ aifejara, as could not be consistently assigned to 
their own mture, 

, 7 


Terminology of 
the L. MBh. SSrn- 
‘khyas, a sure 
Witness of their 
Descent from the 
Aupanisadas. 
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(c) How the later MahabhSrata SSmkhyas differ from 
the Classical Simkhyas :— 

The mere difference between these two Schools bearing 
the same name cannot in itself show that 
Difference bet- one is later than the other, though Prof, 
ween the L, MBh. Hopkins would say the reverse. It 
SSmkhya and the should be examined carefully which of 
Classical SSmkhya the two Schools has a more primitive 
Schools. form. If one of them is more primitive 

than the other and if the texts con¬ 
cerned have not the appearance of a dishonest report, then 
the possibility of the system described in them being the 
older form of the two cannot well be denied. 

There may be many other points of difference between 
the L. MBh. SSmkhya and the Classical School of that name 
than those given below, and these may be found out by a 
more detailed enquiry into the MahSbhSrata,' than it was 
possible for the present writer to undertake; he simply collects 
here those points which seemed to him to be very striking 
during his enquiry for aksara into the chapters concerned. 

(1) This SSmkhya does not know the terms of the Clas¬ 

sical SSmkhya, like vikrti, prakrtivikrti, 
Ignorance of the etc. It mentions “eight prakrtis”; and the 
term “ prakrli- Prakrti is then called pars prakrii (MBh. 
vikrti. XII. 310. 10) .a term which though used 

by the Aupanisadas for their aksara (Bh. 
Gi. VII. 5) these SSmkhyas could apply only to their Nature. 

(2) The Mind, not the ahamkara as in the Classical 

SSrnkhya, is here the cause of the five 
Primitive Con- elements (XII. 306. 27-28). 
ception of the Mind, 

(3) Instead of the more advanced view of regarding 

Prakrti as the female and Purusa as the 
Prakrti described male*, the L. MBh. SmSkhya has got the 
as Male, not as cumbrous classification (based on an 
Female. agnostic scheme much in vogue at the 

Buddha’s time) of “the male”j|^,“the non¬ 
male”, “the male-and-non-male” and “the neithei>male- 
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nor-rion-male”. “The male” is the Prakrti and “the neither^ 
male-nor-non-male” is the Purusa (of these SSmkhyas) 
(MBh. XII. 305. 25-29). ‘ ' 

(4) This SSmkhya uses the terms ahuddha for its prakdi 

and budhyatnana for Its Purusa who is Jiva 
Terms, unknown and becomes buddba, the Lord, in the 
to Classical SSm- state of absolution (MBh. XII. 305.31). 
khya. These form a part of the L. MBh. termi¬ 

nology; it would be wrong to explain 
them as having only the etymological sense, to the exclusion of 
the technical one as will be shown later on. 

(5) The Twentyfifth of these S5rnkhyas is “ the Lord ”, 

livara of the Aupanisadas, and not only 
Identity of Jiva of the Jiva as in the Classical SSmkhya 
and I^vara. Theism. School (MBh. XII. 305.32-33a-b; see 
p. 48 above). Thus the L. MBh. SSm- 
khya is theistic, like the L. MBh. Aupanisadas. 

(6) Not only is the conception of the grounds on which 

the existence of Purusa the Twentyfifth is 
Primitive Con- supported in this SSniRhya,quite primitive 
ception of the when compared with the one given in 
Grounds for Puru- SSmkhya KSrikS 17; but it is also note- 
sa’s Existenee. worthy that L. MBh. S5mkhya has 
four instead of the five grounds of the 
Classical SSmkhya (MBh. XII. 3l5.9c-d, 10). 

(7) One of the grounds for the existence of the Twenty- 

fifth is that the Twentyfifth is “an agent” 
Purusa, an Agent, karlr (MBh. XII. 315.7-9a-b). L. MBh. 

SSmkhyas did not say that he is bhoktr,. 
because they did not yet distinguish kartrlva from bhoktrlva 
as did the SSrnkhya KJrikS (17). Thus these SSmkhyas seem 
to be the descendants of the “somMya-separatists” of Bh. Gl. 
XVIII. 13-16 (see Ch. II. p. 27)i 

(8) The Classical SSmkhya idea of emphasising the 

n o n—i d e n t i t y of the Puru?a and 
Absence of the Prakrti is not found in the MahSbhS- 

though all the Mah&bhSrata Schools 
2 ' taught that the Twentyfourth should be 

given up ^heya"). This is so because the MahSbhSrata does 
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not know anything about the identity of these two, which the 
Classical SSmkhya treats of as the U'-viveka “want of discrimi¬ 
nation”, though the former knows that the Prakrti is of the 
nature of attachment (sasangai) and the Purusa is by nature 
devoid of attachment (nihsatiga) as is said in MBh. XII. 315. 
13-16. 

(9) The most important fact to be noticed in this 
connection is that the L. MBh. SSmkhya 
No Plurality of did not know the doctrine of the plurality 
Souls. of individual souls. I have examined 

and interpreted all the passages that 
Prof. Hopkins, Prof. Edgerton and Prof. Deussen have put 
forth in support of their views in this respect (see Appendix III, 
where even XII. 350.2 is discussed). They either refer to the 
doctrine of two Natures of the L. MBh. Aupanisadas, which 
the SSrnkhyas criticised or they discuss the unity and diversity 
of the Twentyfourth and do not at all 
Prof. Hopkins’ refer to a real (as Prof. Hopkins thinks) 
and Prof. Edger- or an empirical (as Prof. Edgerton holds) 
ton’s Views, unten- plurality of individual souls. Even the 
able. L. MBh. Yogas who separated the Jiva 

and ParamStman did not know of this 
plurality (MBh. XII. 308). 

These points of difference between the L. MBh. SSmkhya 
and the Classical SSmkhya seem to me to bear witness to 
the historical priority of the former. 

Dr. Frauwallner’s Dr. Frauwallner (Journal of the American 
View amplified. Oriental Society, Vol. 45, and Wiener 
Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Band XXXII) has shown the same on the ground of 
other similar points. But I must say that some of the passages 
used by him belong definitely to the L. MBh. Aupanisada 
School (see p. 31 above), while some others quoted by him 
would lose their strength if the author or authors of the MahS- 
bhSrata really attempted “ a loose exploiting . of Classical 
SSmkhya in terms of Brahmaism” (Prof. Hopkins, the Great 
Epic of India, p. 131). I have examined all such psiissages that 
have been pointed out by Prof Hopkins, and I must confess 
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that to me they appear to be only an honest attempt on the 
part of the MahabhSrata authors to preserve for us (he then 
existing philosophical doctrines. The difference on most 
of the vital points like karhtva of the Jiva and the 
plurality of individual souls, and the child-like ingenuousness 
with which these views are placed 
The L. MBh. before us in addition to the evidence of 
SSmkhya much the termin(dogy and to that of the fact 
prior to the Classi- that these SSmkhyas rejected the higher 
cal Samknya. Nature of the Aupanisdas, should be 

regarded as a sufficient proof of the great 
antiquity of the L. MBh. S5mkhya School. 

The special contribution of the MahabhSrata SSrnkhyas to 
the history of the Indian Philosophy lies in the fact that they are 
the first to separate Matter and Spirit 
Progress made by as the Unconscious and, the Conscious, 
the L. MBh. SSm- The contrast between the (lower) Un- 
khyas. manifest and puru^a is put forth in the 

SSmkhya chapters of the MahabhSrata as 
emphatically as the distinction between aksara (the higher or 
living Nature) and purusa was in the Earlier Metrical Upani- 
sads and the Gita (MBh. XII. 318. 37-44). The one was 
saguna, the other was nirgum; the one was ajna, the other 
was jna; the one was avedya, the other was vedya; the one 
jndna, the other yweya; the one avidya, the other vidyd (MBh. 
XII. 307. 2 ); the one a tattva, the other nistattva; the one 
sdsanga, the other nihsanga; the one abuddha, the other 
budhyamdm. Such is the distinction between Matter and Spirit 
that one finds in the Mahabharata Samkhya for the first time in 
the history of the Indian Philosophy, and at a period much prior 

indeed to that of the Classical Samkhya 
Complete Sepa- School. THe Aupanisadas of the EMU 
ration of Spirit and and the Gita and even those of the 
Matter. L. MBh. had not realised this most strik¬ 

ing phenomenon in the every-day world, 
because they had believed in the higher Nature intervening 
between the pure Matter (i, e. the lower Nature) and pwu§q. 
The L. MBh. Aupani?adas could accept the inherited view 
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that Matter is an effect of Spirit and for this reason they 
accepted also the spiritual ak^ara which connected the two 
viz., the lower Nature and the puru^a. The great contract 
itself between Spirit and Matter may have been the ground on 
which the SSrnkhyas based their view and parted company 
with their fellow-thinkers. That this disentanglement of 
Spirit and Matter from the causal relation which the Aupa- 
nisadas always believed in, was achieved through 
the rejection of a ks a ra “the higher 
Nature” is a fact which the MahSbhSrata 
most emphatically teaches. This point 
cannot be insisted upon strongly enough. The sasvata avyakta 
or acyuta pancavimsa was flatly refused by the SSmkhyas. 
Most of the philosophers of the days of MahSbhSrata were 
engaged in the discussion of this problem. The MahSbhSrata 
credits Asuri and Panca^ikha and also 
Contents of the Kapila with having expressed their views 
Works of Asuri and on this problem. From the context in 
Pancashkha: Re- which their names occur in the MahSbhS- 

jection of the High- rata, they seem to have been the pioneers 
er Nature. in rejecting the distinction between the 

two Natures of the Aupanisadas (MBh. 
XII. 318. 59 ff). The origin of the MahSbhSrata SSinkhya and 
Yoga Schools should be traced to what they are expressly 
said in the MahabhSrata to have refused to accept (see pp. 
42-43 above). Compare the “ motto ” at the beginning of 
this Thesis. To the followers of the EMU and the Gita who 
accepted a Dualistic Monism of two Spirits, and to the Aupa¬ 
nisadas of the Mahabharata who believed in a Pluralistic Dualism 
of three principles (apart from the Jiva), one material and 
two spiritual, this purely dualistic attitude of the Samkhya 
could not have come as a great surprise, because these latter 
did any how accept the Twollfysixth of the Aupanisadas, the 
puru$a of the EMU, one of the two “goals”. It is for tliis 
reason that the L. MBh. Aupani^das sympathised with the 
SSmkhyas and often praised them (MBh. XII. 318. 57, 79 ). 

Finally, we have already seen that some followers 
of the san^hya-paih of the GitA had begun taking interest 
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in doctrinal questions (see pp. 26-27 above ). These samkhya- 
separatists believed the Atman to be an agent (Bh. Gi. XVIII. 
13-16), while the s<5w/:/iya-followers as a whole believed in 
two Natures the higher of which was not at all “active” while 
the lower possessed “all the activities”, as 
Rise of L. MBh. did the followers of yoga and bhakti 
S5mkhya School paths. From the fact that the SSmkhya 
from the samkhya philosophers of the L. MBh. hold Atman 
Path of the Gita. to be an agent, I have already suggested 
that it were the s5mft/jya-separatists of 
the Gita who are responsible for the Samkhya School of the 
L. MBh. (p. 27). The latter’s rejection of the higher Nature 
seems to have been due to their belief in the Atman’s kartrtva. 
When the Atman was itsvlf an agent, rliere was no necessity of 
beliving in two Natures, neitlier of which would be in this case 
an agent. Though a verbal statement expressive of this argu¬ 
ment is wanting in the (later) Mahabharata which starts with 
the very idea that the Samkhya is an independent School, the 
period intervening between the Gita and the L MBh. must 
have seen the sdmW^ya-separatists reasoning as above. These 
latter, like other followers of the santkhya-nistjia were ascetics; 
the follower of the L. MBh. Samkhya School were also asce¬ 
tics as already emphasised by Prot. Hopkins. For these reasons 
the samkhya-ni^tha of the Gita is the ultinate origin of the 
Sarnkhya School of the L. MBh. 

But even -then the L. MBh. Samkhya did not entirely 
cease to be a path or tiisthd like the 
Resemblance bet- samkliya-poXh. of the Gita, because both 
ween the samkhya of these accept the Puru§a (and the latter, 
and Paths of the aksara also) as their “goal”. The 
the Gita and the same is true also of the L. MBh. Yogas, 
L. MBh. Schools of who like the Rudrite Yogas, accepted 
those names. the puru^a^ox like the Hiranyagarbha 

Yogas, the aksara of the Aupanisadas as 
the “goal”, as we shall see in the next Section. From this 
standpoint one can say what ;the L. MBh. Samkhya and 
Yoga Schools do share the Nature of being “paths” for the 
same goal as the L. MBh. Aupanijadas. The statements in the 
L, MBh. that “ the Samkhya and the Yogas see the puru§a or 
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the Twentysixth of the Aupanisadas” (XII. 318, 79) or that all 
these Schools are equally good for the attainment of liberation 
from this world, are expressive of what was then a real fact. 

3. The Yoga School. 

It is more necessary to point out that the Yoga in the 
L. MBh. forms a metaphysical system of its own than it was 
to do the same with regard to the Samkhya. The problem is 
exceedingly important because, while 
Yoga an inde- Prof. Edgerton, so far as I know, is the 
pendent School of only one to hold that in the (later) MahS- 
Thought in L.MBh. bhSrata, “SSmkhya” does not stand for a 
School but only for a path of salvation, the 
view that in MahabhSrata at least the Twentysixth is a principle 
either foisted upon the SSmkhya or said any how to belong to 
them, and therefore in that sense the SSrnkhyas and the Yogas 
of the L. MBh. have the same metaphysical principles; is held 
by almost all scholars who have worked in this field and is 
generally believed in all over India also. My study has led 
me to think that the metaphysical principles in both these 
Schools were idntical neither in their 
number nor intheir nature; on the contrary, 
there is evidence to believe that unlike the Classical Schools 
of these names, the L. MBh. SSmkhya and Yoga Schools 
agreed mostly as regards the non-philosophical matters. 

There are striking statements in the L. MBh. itself on 
this point. Just as the SSrnkhya is a 
^Sstra, so is Yoga a Dar^ana (XII. 307.44, 
48d). Again, “Both the Systems have the 
same career of life” {ekacaryau tdv ubhau- 
XII. 316 2c). “Purity, accompanied by 
penanc^^^and compassion for all beings 
are equally taught in both. The obser¬ 
vance of vows also is the same in both; 
but the doctrinal teaching 
is not the same in the two Schools”, 
(datiamm na samam tayoh-Xll. 300. 8-9 ). Moreover, 
“The Yogas and SSrnkhyas who have made the definition 


Statements re¬ 
garding the Differ¬ 
ence of Doctrines 
and Identity of 
Practice between 
L. MBh. SSmkhya 
arid Yoga School. 
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of the metaphysical principles according to their own indi¬ 
vidual Scriptures see that this (visible world) is the action of 
the Unmanifest and the Manifest” (MBh. XII. 310. lOOc-d, 
101 a-b). Whenever the S^mkhya and the Yoga are men¬ 
tioned together in the GitS, it was intended to show that they 
were concerned with “renunciation” and “action” respectively, 
but in the L. MBh. this is not the case at all; it aims at point¬ 
ing out some philosophical differences and sometimes 
resemblances also between the two Schools (MBh. XII. 307. 
47-48; 308. 1). In the Gita an aspirant is advised to accept 
either of the two paths, samkhya or yoga; the MahabhSrata, on 
the contrary, complains that the SSmkliyas and Yogas do not 
accept some philosophical principles of the Aupanisadas 
(MBh. XII. 318. 56-57,79; 305.32-35), and therefore no 
Aupanisada would be asked to follow either S5rnkhya or Yoga. 

These statement go againsts the view 
Prof. Hopkins’ that “This system is both Yoga and 
and Prof. Edger- Samkhya, the systems being double but 
ton’s Views unten- the teaching being identical” ( Prof, 
able, Hopkins, GEL pp, 133-134 ) and also 

against the other view that “Nowhere is 
there any suggestion that the Samkhya-or Yoga either-means 
any particular system of metaphysical truth” (Prof. Edgerton, 
AJP. p. 5 and p. 7). They had their own doctrines and these 
were recorded in writings not available to us now (XII. 307. 
46a-b). 

But while I emphasise the importance of the hitherto 
neglected statements regarding the 
Meaning of doctrinal differences between the SSm- 
“ SSinkhya and khyas and the Yogas, I should not ignore 

Yoga are one ” in another type of sentences which say that 
L. MBh. “Whatever is the Scripture of the Sam- 

khyas is also the teaching of the Yogas” 
(MBh. XII. 307. 44) or that “The two Schools are one” (MBh. 
XII. 305. 19; 316. 4; 305. 31} 310. 8, 26; 318. 71, 100-101). 
These passages are not in conflict with those noted in the 
above paragraph. For their meaning we have to depend 
upon the context, as we have done in the case of similar 
8 
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statements in the GitS (see. pp. 25-26). They generally refer 
to the theory of the Nature which was common to both the 
S5mkhyas and the Yogas (XII. 307. 44; 310. 8, 26, 71, 100- 
101; and also 311, 312, 313). It was this part of the doctrine 
which the SSrnkhyas were the first to make their own and 
which the Yogas accepted exactly as the SSmkhyas taught 
(XII. 308. Id.). Otherwise, such statements refer to the same¬ 
ness of the “goal” in the two systems (XII. 300. 8-9). They 
never intend to say that the conception of the individual soul 
was the same in the two Schools; rather, as we shall see later 
on, this and as a corollary to it, the nature of absolution were 
the very points on which they differed. It is where the inter¬ 
preters of the L. MBh, have extended the application of the 
statements concerning the unity or identity of the S^rnkhya 
and the Yoga to such doctrinal matters as are not meant by 
the context, that they have actually gone beyond the text of 
the MahabhSrata. 

In this connection it would not be wrong once again to 
refer to the statements in the L. MBh. which always say that 
the SSrnkhyas have only twentyfive 
The Twentysixth principles (XII 302. 38; 306. 43-44; 305. 
never said to be a 38; 307. 2, 47; 308. 14). The other 
Principle of the statements which mention the Twenty- 
SSmkhya School. sixth always refer either to the two 

Yoga Schools or to the Aupanisada 
School of the later MahabliSrata. There is no verse in the 
L, MBh. where it is said that the Sarnkhyas had a Twenty- 
sixth principle. “ The SSmkhyas see the Twentysixth ” ( XII. 
318. 79 ) means that they believe in the Twentysixth of the 
Aupanisadas, which they call the Twentyfifth in their own 
System. Even XII. 308.14-17 which refers to the Twenty- 
sixth of the Yoga is wonderfully accurate when it says that 
the SSmkhyas mention “twentyfive principles” (XII. 308. 14). 
The SSmkhyas believed that the budhyamana becomes the 
buddha, but they never said that the Twentyfifth becomes the 
Twentysixth, because in their School the budhyamana is 
always numerically identical with buddha. 
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Thus we have seen that, so far as the statements about the 
number and nature of the principles in the two Schools of the 
S5mkhya and Yoga are concerned, they 
Comparison of do admit of doctrinal difference between 
the Statements with them, though they also refer to the iden- 
the actual Teaching, tity of some points of the teaching. Let 
us now see how far these statements are 
corroborated by the actual teaching itself. 

The Yogas had rejected the higher Nature of the Aupani- 
sadas, just as the S5mkhyas had done. 
Rejection of the Whenever the SSrnkhyas are described 
Higher Nature. as not having accepted the bttdhyamana 
avyakta, sdsvata avyakta or acyuta panca- 
vitnsa, the Yogas are always mentioned as their companions 
(see p. 42-43 ). 

The second point of similarity between these two Schools 
is that they have the same view about Prakrti or the Nature; and 
this follows as a natural consequence of their joint rejection 
of the higher Nature of the Aupanisadas 
The Conception just noticed above. The statement, “ The 
of Prakrti. same is the doctrinal teaching cf both 

these Schools” ( MBh. XII. 307. 44), is 
immediately followed by other statements : “ I have narrated 
to you the highest principle of the SSmkhyas ” ( 307.47 ), and 
“ The teaching of the Yoga is said to consist of budhyanidna 
and biiddha ” ( 307. 48 ). These sentences restrict the sense 
of 307. 44 and show that only the doctrine of the Nature, which 
has been given in the verses that precede 307. 44, is the same 
in the two Schools; thus we are not allowed to say that “ The 
Systems are two but the teaching is the same,” as Prof. Hopkins 
holds, or that the SSrnkhya and the Yoga 
Prof. Hopkins’ have no part in the discussion of philo- 
and Prof. Edger- sophical teaching but are only two paths 
ton’s Views untena- even in the MahabhSrata, as Prof. Edger* 
ble. ton believes. My interpretation of 307. 

44 is proved by 308. .1, where we read : 

“[The followers of the Yoga] making 
the Atman multiple (i. e. twofold, as we shall see 
below), r e 1 a t e the same (twentyfour) prin¬ 
ciples (aimdnam hahudhd krivd tdny eva pravicak^ate ).” 
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This is followed by t “ The budhyamana transforming this 
( etad i.e. the avyakta) in this way (i. e., in the way taught by 
the SSmkhyas in the preceding chapter) does not know ( cea¬ 
ses to be a knower)” ( etad evam vikuwam budhyamano na 
budhyate — 308. 2a-b ) These two verses ( 308. 1-2) are to 
be taken with 307. 46 and 48, and 308. la-b which clearly say 
that the author describes the Yoga School in 308 with which 
we are concerned here. “ Tany eva pravicak^ate ” and “ etad 
evam vikurvdnah ” show that only the doctrine of the Nature 
is common to the SSmkhya and the Yoga, while “ dtmdnam 
bahudhd krtvd ” establishes beyond any possibility of doubt my 
thesis that the Yogas differed from the SSmkhyas in so far as 
they (i.e. the Yogas) believed in the Jiva to be different from 
the Brahman or puru§a ( as we shall see below ). Without 
giving here other passages (enumerated above) or explaining 
further the meanings of the above verses, I refer my reader to 
the following note which will convince 
Prof. Deussen’s him that Prof. Hopkins and Prof, Deussen 
Interpretation also have failed to understand even the funda- 
incorrect. mentals of this Yoga School. It is suffi¬ 

cient to say here that the Yogas accepted 
the twentyfour principles, but unlike the SSmkhyas, said that 
the Jiva is the modifying agent of the Twentyfourth as distinct 
from the Supreme Soul. 

Note. —As the whole of Chapter 308 is misunderstood by 
my predecessors, I must here say something to justify my 
interpretations. (1) “ Atnidnam bahudhd krtvd ’’ is explained 
by Prof. Hopkins as: “ The li)rd-Spirit divides himself into 
many” (GEI. p. 134, 136). This is quite wrong; krtvd can 
refer only to the subject of pravicak^ate, which must be in the 
plural number: it were the Yogas who “made the Atman multi¬ 
ple (i.e. two-fold ).” It is indeed surprising to find that even 
Prof. Deussen has committed the same mistake (VPTiM, p. 
633 ), ( 2 ) It should also be pointed out that none of these 
scholars seems to have understood “ tdni eva ” in “ idny eva 
pnwical^ate: ” the expre.ssion undoubtedly refers to the “twenty- 
four principles,” and explains 307. 44, (3) Prof. Hopkins 
explains vikurvdna (308. 2) as vikrti and budhyamdna as 
Brahman ! I see no reason for not explaining vikurvdifah 
as nom. sing, of the present participle of vi + kr. According ta 
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the Yoga School budhyamana was the individual soul (see 
below ) and is quite different from the Supreme Soul whom 
they called buddha ; and therefore Prof. Hopkins’ interpreta¬ 
tion is due to a grave misunderstanding regarding the funda¬ 
mental doctrines of this Yoga School. Prof. Deussen shares 
the same blunder ( VPTM. p. 633 ). 

The third point of similarity to be noticed here is the 
conception of the summum bonum in the 
The Conception two Schools, which they had in common 
of summum bonum. with the Aupanisadas and in a certain 
sense with the PancarStras. To explain 
the situation of those days, aksara and Purusa were both of 
them regardad as the goals of life. This idea was inherited 
from the EMU and the Git5. As a result, all philosophers 
who accepted either of these two singly (like the SSmkhyas 
and the Yogas) and also those who identified the two into one 
(like the PancarJtras, see Sec. 4 below) could be, in that sense, 
said to have recognised the same summum bonum. While 
describing the numerical designations in all the four Schools 
of the days of the later MahSbharata (pp. 32-34), and also the 
doctrines which the SSrnkhyas accepted from the Aupanisadas 
(pp. 44-47), while showing that the idea of God was the same 
in the SSrnkhya as in the Aupanisada School and therefore the 
former was not atheistic (pp. 47-48), and lastly while pointing 
out that the L. MBh. SSrnkhya is in a way like the sdmkhya- 
path of the GitS (p. 52), I had occasions to refer to the fact 
that the purusa ( not to be distinguished from aksara in its 
capacity as the “goal” and not yet to be identified with it) 
was the “goal” of the Sainkhyas. Now, I shall show that the 
“goal” of the Yogas was also not different from that of the 
Aupanisadas. 

But before we can properly understand the “goal” in the 
L.MBh. Yoga, it is here necessary to 
Two Yoga point out that the L.MBh. mentions 
Schools in L.MBh. two Yoga Schools. One 
was taught originally by Hiranyagarbha 
(XIL 308. 45), while the head of the other was Rudra (316. 5; 
318. 52). “O you, controller of your enemies, know the 
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Yogas with Rudra at their head to be other Yogas” ( rudrapru- 
dhanan aparan vlddhi yogan mhidama-316. 5a-b), and, 
“Tliey move about in all the ten quarters with the self-same 
body till the dissolution of the world” (316. 6). Aparan 
yogan" (316.5) refers to the distinction between these Rudrite 
Yogas and the Yogas described in the Chapter and the verses 
that precede 316.5. The origin of these two Schools of Yoga 
is undoubtedly to be trace to the Bh. 
The Germ of Gi. which knows the term yoga to have 
both present in the two technical meanings (Bh. Gi. II. 48, 
Gita. 50 and VI. 23; see Introduction, p. 4). 

While the Gita did not enumerate the 
Yoga Schools as two because they were then in their infancy, 
the definite statement in the later Mahabharata noticed above 
is indicative of the progress of thought during the period 
intervening between the composition of the two works. It 

also shows that the L.MBh., as we have 
Their Priority to it, is prior to the Classical period of 
the Classical Yoga. Indian Philosophy which knows only 
one Yoga School viz., the dhyanayoga 
which the Gita explains as duhkhasamyogaviyoga (Bh. Gi. VI. 
23) and the L. MBh. as rudrapradhimayoga. The Gita uses 
the terms yoga and karmayoga for the other Yoga; the later 
Mahabharata seems to refer to a later development of this 
Yoga when it mentions the Hiranyagarbha Yoga School (.'08. 
45). In interpreting the Gita and the L.MBh. we must not 
lose sight of these two meanings of the word (in the former) 
and two Schools having the same name (in the latter). When 
these texts themselves explain the term yoga to have two 
independent technical meanings recognised as such in the 
days of their composition, it is not reasonable to identify 
“karmayoga" with “dhydnayoga" (through the word yogakrtya 
“practices or exercises of Yoga” used for 
Prof. Edgerton’s “dhydnayoga" in the L. MBh.), and to 
and prof. Hopkins’ say that “there was only ‘one method’ 
Views untenable. called Yoga but the word had two 

interpretations”, as Prof. Edgerton has 
done (AJP, pp. 40-46). Again Prof. Hopkins and others 
who argue that the MahSbhSrata (the GitS included) is an 
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effort to render the Classical SSrnkhya theistic on the analogy 
of the Classical Yoga, seem to have been led to such a conclu¬ 
sion, partly at least, on account of having overlooked the 
distinction between the two Yoga Schools of L. MBh. and 
therefore the notice I have here taken of this fact will not be 
deemed unnecessery. 

Now, we shall not be surprised to find that these two 
Yoga Schools have two.different concep- 
The Conception tions of the final goal, both of which 
of the stimmum were recognised as equally good, at that 
bonum different in time. Hiranyagarbha (308.45) is mention- 
the two Yoga ed as the teacher of the Yogas described 
Schools. in 308, and verses 31-51 of that Chapter 

described aksam to be their goal or 
highest principle which (aksam) they called the Twentysixth 
(308.7-8) These Yogas rejected aksam as the higher Nature 
but accepted it as the goal; and as the Git5 had already made 
this twofold distinction in the conception of aksam it is quite 
natural that the same discrimination is made by these Yogas. 
Unlike these Hiranyagarbha Yogas, the Rudrite Yogas con¬ 
templated on purusa. “Having thus enumerated (their principles 
upto Prakrti, as stated in the preceding verse), they meditate 
on the absolute eternal, infinite, pure, the woundless (avmna), 
constant pumsa, the invulnarale, ageless, deathless, eternal, un¬ 
changing Lord and the unchanging Brahman (316.16, 17, 
25)”. Thus, the two Yoga Schools respectively belived in 
aksam and pumsa as the goal. 

Besides the two passages (308.31-52, 7-8 and 316.16-17, 
25) we have to consider one more passage on this subject, viz., 
318.79e-f. It says that “The SSmkhyas and the Yogas accept 
the Twentysixth”. I have already explained how it describes the 
SSmkhya doctrine of those days (see p. 47 
The Yogas’ Ac- above). As regards its application to the 
ceptance of the two Yoga Systems I do not think we have 
Twentysixth. any difficulty in understanding it. Chap¬ 

ter 318 mainly deals with the Aupani- 
sada doctrine (see p. 34 above), and therefore the verse in 
question means “The Yogas see the Twentysixth of the Aupa- 
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ni§adas”, and this applies easily to the Rudrite Yogas whose 
Twentysixth was the putu^a. But the verse can also mean 
“The Yogas see their own Twentysixth”, and this would be 
correct with reference to both the Schools of the Yoga, because 
according to both the Twentyfifth was the individual soul, and 
so the Twentysixth was ak^ara (as the goal) with the Hiranya* 
garbha Yogas and puru§a with the Rudra Yogas. Thus, accor¬ 
ding to the verse ( 318.79 e-f) the Twentysixth of the 
Aupanisadas, viz., the puru^a, was accepted by the SSinkhyas 
(but as the Twentyfifth in their System) and also by the Rudra 
Yogas (with whom the purusa was the Twentysixth). As 
Rudra is mentioned in the list of the teachers in that Chapter 
(318.52) and as Hiranyagarbha is wanting in the same, I am 
inclined to believe that the author had in his mind the Rudrite 
Yogas (in 79e-f), though the verse applies also to the Hiranya* 
garbha Yogas if we construe the text in a way not uncommon 
to the Sanskrit literature. (The views of Professors Hopkins 
and Jacobi on “the Twentysixth” in 318. 79, and elsewhere in 
MBh, have been already discussed on p. 30 ff. above). 

There is one more point in which the Yogas seem to have 
resembled the SSrnkhyas. It is said that 
The Conception “The practice or observance (i. e. the 
of the Career of career of life) followed by the SSmkhyas 
Life. and the Yogas is the same” {iav ubhav 

ekacaryau—MQh. XII, 316. 2c, quoted 
above on p.56). In the L.MBh. though the SSmkhyas are said 
to be Yatis (ascetics), the Yogas are not said to be karmayogins 
which they are actually and most emphatically declared to be 
in the Gi^ Moreover, instead of con- 
The L. MBh. trasting »lmkhya and Yoga on the basis 
Conception of of renunciation and action, the L. MBh. 
Three nisthfis, with- mentions three ni^thas “careers of life” 
out Reference to independently of any special reference to 
Schools. any philosophical Schools though, of 

course, they can be traced to have been 
particularly favoured by one or other of these latter. They are 
called kevala jmna (traceable in the SStnkhya School), kevala 
katman (most probably referring to the PShcarStras who were 
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Yatis devoting themselves to big sacrifices offered to NSrSyana), 
and jHanakamasamuccaya followed by Janaka. These are 
described in MBh. XII. 320. 39-40 and 345. 92. It is most 
striking that, though Janaka himself refers to the Schools under 
the names of ^*samkhynjnana”, “yoga”, and “mahlpalavidhi” 
(i. e. the Path of Devotion, cf. rajavidya and rajaguhya in 
Bh. Gi. IX. 2) in 320. 25 and again to the three ni^fhas, men¬ 
tioned above, in 320. 39-40, still he does not connect them 
with each other; on the contrary, he says that Pancaiikha 
taught the jndnakattnasamuccaya ni^thd, though he was 
himself a SSmkhya philosopher. Thus, in the days 
of the L. MBh. the careers of life were 
independent of the metaphysical 
doctrine. This, again, is in consistency with the progress 
of thought during the priod intervening between the GitS and 
the L.MBh, during which the sdmkhya and the yoga paths 
became Schools of these names. 

Before we begin to examine the points of difference 
between the L.MBh. Yogas and SSmkhyas, it is necessary to 
make a few remarks regarding the terminology of the Yogas. 
The Yogas seem to have specially favoured the designations 
a-pratibuddha or a-prabuddha, budhyamdna, and buddha 
(rather than the Twentyfourth, the Twentyfifth and the 
Twentysixth-which they also used in 
Terminology of pursuance of the fashion of the day. It 
L. MBh. Yoga is probable that these expressions refer* 
Schools. ring to the presence or absence of 

“ consciousness ” in the philosophical 
principles were originated by^the Yogas and accepted by the 
SSmkhyas and the Aupani§adas with such additions and 
alterations as would suit their own Systems. This fact should 
be carefully noted because as yet these terms have not been 
definitely recognised as technical terms by those who have 
interpreted the MahSbhSrata. There is ample evidence 
that these (terms) are used in the L.MBh. in a conventional 
and not in the etymological sense, though the latter must have 
been tiie basis of tiie former. In 307. 47 the author brings to 
a close his, description of the SSmkhya doctrine 
9 
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Evidence for the 
same. 


fupamm tattvam yathavad anuvdtnitam —307.47c-d) and then 
thus begins the Yoga teaching: '^Buddha and budhyamma, 
because he (the latter, i. e. the soul) is not in reality the prati- 
buddha, budhyamana and buddha, they 
declared to be the Yoga doctrine ” 
(307. 48). (The Kumbhakonanj ed. reads 
“buddham apmtibuddham ca budhyamanam ca tattvatah” in 
place of 307.48a-b of Bombay ed., whicli is intended to show 
that three principles of these three names are taught by the 
Yogas.) Now, hear the following gunavidhi (classification of 
the principles ?) [ concerning ] buddha and abuddha. [ The 
Yogas] (see above 307.48) making the Atman multiple 
{bahudhd, i.e. twofold; see below) assert the same {tuny eva, 
i. e., the twentyfour principles of the SSrnkhyas, described 
in 307) (308.1). The budhyamana modifying this [Unmanifest 
or abuddha mentioned in verse 1] in this way does not know 
(i. e. ceases to be a knower of the Twentysixth?). He upholds 
the constituents, he creates and withdraws them. He does so 
continuously for the sake of mere sport (308.2,3a-b). And 
they call the budhyamana [so] because he knows the Unmani¬ 
fest (308.3c-d). But the Unmanifest being itself possessed of 
the constituents never, {na kadacif) knows [ the budhyamana 
who is ] the Constituentless; [therefore] they call it (n.) apraii- 
buddhak (308.4). But when this Twentyfifth (n., sc. tattvam) 
knows the Unmanifest, the budhyamana certainly becomes 


attached to the world; so says the ^ruti (of the Yogas). For 
this reasson [the Yogas] call the unfallen Unmanifest (acyuta 
avyakta) ‘'apratibuddha” (308.5). And they call the Twentyfifth 
‘'budhyamana” because he knows the Unmanifest; but even he 
does not know the Great Atman {mahatman) (308.6). The 
Twentysixth (n.), the buddha, which is pure, incomprehensible, 

eternal, knows eternally {satatam . budhyate) the Twenty- 

fifth and the Twentyfourth ( 308. 7 ). Here, the Unmanifest 
( i. e. the Twentysixth ), the absolute Brahman, which is by 
its very nature permeating the visible and the invisible, is, O 
friend of great lustre, the [ sole ] Knower in this world. The 
Twentyfourth does not see the Absolute (kevala) and the 
Twentyfifth” ( 308. 9a-b ). 
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From this quotation it would appear that verse 307.48 
associates budhyamana and huddha and ( according to the 
Kumbhakonam ed. ) apratihuddha (also mentioned in 308,4) 
specially with the Yoga School. Secondly it is clear from the 
verbal forms vddanti (308.3d, 6b) and dhuh (4d) that these 
are samjnds “technical names”. If we look to what follows, 
we also find that apratihuddha, budhyamana and buddha are 
the names of the principles (308.2Ic-d, 22a-b). It is also 
clear from the above that these Yogas called them respectively 
the Twentyfourth, the Twentyfifth and the Twentysixth. It is 
further evident that the three are defined here in such a way 
that the possibility of their being reduced to two at any stage 
of development is precluded. Apratihuddha is “never a 
knower” (4a, c), i. e. one which can never become budhyamana 
or buddha. Buddha is “eternally a knower” (7c-d); so the 
budhyamana can never become the buddha. The three must 
eternally remain three; and we shall see later on that this po¬ 
sition is maintained throughout by the author of this Chapter. 
They are also numbered as three. The remarks concern¬ 
ing these terms made already, (on pp. 42-43 and p. 51) and 
the following note will convince the reader that Professors 
Hopkins, Deussen and Edgerton have committed grave blun¬ 
ders in not interpreting these terms as technical. 

Noi'E. —The fact that the interpreters of the L. MBh. 
School have not till now recognised these three as three princi¬ 
ples of these names becomes clear if we look to their interpre¬ 
tations. Prof. Edgerton translates 307.48 as follows: “ ‘The 
(soul) becoming-enlightened and that-is-cnlightened is declar¬ 
ed to be (also) the substance of Yoga teaching ’ (so that there 
is, as stated, no, difference in the SSmkhya and Yoga views of 
truth)”. Besides other objections to be raised against this 
translation later on, I would here point out that Prof. Edgerton 
has failed to understand that budhyamana and buddha are 
two principles of those names and not two conditions of the 
same soul. This is evident from the fact that he has done 
away with the repeated “ ca ” in 308,44c-d. While 307.48 
clearly says that the budhyamana is budhyamana “because in 
reality it is not pratibuddha (or, to use the usual form, buddha) 
and while 308.3-7 distinguishes budhyamana as a knower 
(of the Nature) and buddha as an eternal knower (of the other 
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two), Prof. Hopkins sees the identity of the individual spirit 
and the Lord-Spirit in verse 307.48. In doing so, he neglects 
the context. If the budhyamana became the buddha (or, in 
other words, if the Twentyfifth became identical with the 
Twentysixth), how could the Twentysixth be said to be “etern¬ 
ally knowing the Twentyfifth and the Twentyfourth” ? This 
shows that budhyamana and buddha are here two princi¬ 
ples and not conditions. (Prof. Hopkins, GEL p. 134). I have 
alreaday mentioned Prof. Hopkins’ and Prof. Deussen’s expla¬ 
nations of 308.1 above. Prof. Hopkins explains apratibuddha 
in 308.4, not as a name for the Unmanifest, but as that of the 
individual soul (GEL p. 135). Prof. Deussen interprets ^'etad 
(n.) evam vikurvanaU' (308.2) as “As he changes himself in 

this way.,” and ^'budhyamana" (in 308.5c) as “knowing” 

(i. e. as an adj.) though in 307.48 he interprets the same word 
as “the Awakening” (i.e. as a noun): this proves 
that even Prof. Deussen did not decide 
for himself whether these are tech¬ 
nical terms or adjectives (VPTM. 633). 
308.6a-b means according to Deussen: “Through him, the 
Prakrti has not yet been [fully] known {apratibuddha — I^rof. 
Deussen does not understand that according to the context 
apratibuddh eli stands for "apratibuddha — not apratibud¬ 
dha —!-///” i.e. for aprabuddham iti), so they say with reference 
to the Unmanifest, Imperturbable”. No more examples will 
be necessary for proving that the terminology of the L MBh. 
Yogas (and, in a sense, that of other L. MBh. Schools who 
also used the same terms with modifications) has been till now 
not correctly understood. Henceforth I shall restrict myself 
to giving a consistent interpretation of 308 as I believe it to be, 
and request the reader to compare it with those of Professors 
Deussen and Hopkins wherever these be available. {Abuddha 
in 308.1 is a short form of apratibuddha in 4 and 5 and also in 
21, used metri causa). 


Now, we shall be able ;to understand how the L. MBh. 

Yogas differed from the L. MBh. 
Points of Doctri- SSinkhyas. The most prominent point 
nal Difference bet- of difference was the distinction of the 


ween L. MBh, Jiva from the Paramfltman, which these 
Yogas ahd SSm- Yogas made for the first time in the 
khyas. history of Indian Philosophy, just as the 

SSmkhyas separated the Nature from dae 
Purii?a for the first time by the rejection of tire higher Nature* 
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As we ;have seen (in 308. 1 ) the Yogas made the Atman 
“multiple” bahudha. The meaning of 
Distincti^'n bet* bahudha must depend upon the context 
ween Jiva , and which, as we can learn from the verses 
ParamStman. ' that follow 308. 1, shows that unlike the 
SSmskhyas, the Yogas have two Atmans, 
the budhyamana and the buddha, the Twentyfifth and the 
Twentysixth. It will have been also noticed that the 
budhyamana is here the creator and destroyer (308. 2-3) 
while the buddha is permeating the visible and the invisible 
world without taking any part in the creation. The buddha 
is ( at first) not known even to the budhyamana ( 308. 
6c-d ) and has apparently nothing to do with creation and 
destruction on account of its seeing the other two eternally. 
Thus, bahudha is used for dvidha partly because of meterical 
reasons and partly because, as in those days when only 
one Atman was known to the Samkhyas there was no 
possibility of its being confounded if the Yoga doctrine 
was contrasted with their view. Thus, there is no support 
to the interpretation of bahudha as implying plurality 
of souls, (Moreover, as already said, it is not the “Lord- 
Spirit who makes himself many”, as was interpreted by Prof. 
Hopkins; see p. 60 above.) The following verses (308. 9c-d, 
17) bring out this fundamental difference between the two 
Schools quite distinctly:— 

“ When the budhyamana thinks of himself that he is of 
a different nature [ from the Twelitysixth ], then be is 
‘Unmanifest-eyed’ avyakiahcana because he is possessed of 
Prakrti (9c-d, 10a-b)\ But when he knows the supreme 
knowledge pure and unimpure, he attains to ‘the state of the 
buddha’(buddhatva) like the Twentysixth^ (lOc-d, lla-b). 

Then, he gives up the Unmanifest which 
Evidence for the is of the nature of creation and dissohr 
same. tion (llc-d). Then, he who is devoid 

of the attributes -knows the Nature 
( pmk(ti ) as possessed of attributes and as deviod of con¬ 
sciousness. Then, he comes to possess the attributes 
[ buddhaha etc. ] of the Absolute* ( Twentysbctti-^ 
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308.8 ), because of his having seen the Unmanifest ( i.e. 
Brahman, as said in 308. 8) (12). Having come into contact 
with the Absolute, the liberated soul will reach the Atman‘ ” 
(13a-b). “This non-principle, ageless and deathless, they 
( i. e. the SSmkhyas ) call ‘ principle ’ 
The S5mkhyas (taUvamy (tic-6). But it is not [ to be 
criticised by the dealt with ] as a principle (tattvavat na ) 
Yogas. ‘ because it resorts to the principles ’ 

( taitvasamsrayanal ). Learned people 
( i. e., the SSmkhyas ) speak of twentyfive ‘principles’ (tattvasY 
(14). But he is not ‘ possessed of principles ’ ( tattvavan )’; 
rather this intelligent one is a ‘ non-principle ’ ( nislaltva f. 
He leaves far behind ( i. e. is entirely different from ) the 
(SSrnkhya) principle of which huddhaiva is predicated (by the 
Samkhyas)°. The highly conscious one ( prdjna ), the ageless 
and deathless, the Twentysixth, when being conceived of [ by 
the Twentyfifth or the Jiva ] with the notion of ‘T (i. e. I am 
the prdjna) becomes identical [ with the meditator ] undoub¬ 
tedly only through force ( kevalena balcn eva ) [ but not in 
reality ]'® (Id). By [ the side of ] the Twentysixth i. e. the 
prabuddha, even the budhyamdna (i. e. the Twentyfifth ) is 
ignorant". This is said to be the distinction‘s [ of the Yoga 
School ] from the teaching of the SSmkhya Scripture (17). 

Notes.— 1. These two verses (9c-d and lOa-b .should 
be construed together (Prof. Hopkins, GEI. p. 135, differs). 
“ Of a different nature ” stands for anyah, because, as said in 
verse 26£f, the liberation of the soul from the world lies in the 
Twentyfifth becoming like the Twentysixth. Prof. Hopkins’ 
translation : ‘ thinks that I am the other is based upon a 
complete misunderstanding of the Yoga doctrine in this 
Chapter. ‘ Avyakta-locana ’ is confirmed by Kumbh. ed.; 
the reading proposed by Prof. Hopkins, viz., ‘ vyakta-locana ’ 
is not necessary; so also his proposed reading aprakrtirndn in 
place of. prak^imdn, “ Avykia-locana ” means “ one who 
sees through the influence of the Unmanifest, the Nature’’ and 
also “one whose eyes are not annointed with collyrium (and 
therefore cannot see clearly)’’. 2. Yafha sadvimkih gives the 
standard of comparison for buddhatva, the sddharatM dhaima 
which wculd then belong to both the budhymdna and the 
buddha. Prof. Edgerton’s interpretation, “the budhyamdna, 
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as the Twentysixth {sadvimsah yatha) will attain to budhatva**, 
is, besides being in itself meaningless, in disharmony with the 
context, which shows that the badhyamana never becomes the 
buddha (see also Prof. Deussen VPTM. p. 634). 3. 'Kevala- 
dharmd and ‘kevalena samagamya’ in verse 13 shows that “snd- 
vimsah yatha” is the upamana here, and that the Twentyfifth 
do*es note become the Twentysixth in the state of absolution. 
Prof. Deussen's translation of "kevaladhanna bhavati” as “and 
becomes the Absolute” is inaccurate; so, also his translation of 
kmalena samugamya as “having become one with the Absolute”. 
4. Afmdnam dpnuyat is an expression for the state of libera¬ 
tion; it, cannot mean “reaches his real self” if such an expres¬ 
sion implies any theory of Illusion (Prof. Deussen, VPTM. 
p. 634). “ Ahuh ” in 13 shows that a School other than that 
in 308 is probably referred to here and verse 14 shows that 
this other School is the SSmkhya School (see 307. 40, 47; 306. 
43 etc. where the SSmlchya is said to haveionly twentyfive princi¬ 
ples). Etad nidatlvam in 13c-d refers to kevala in 13a. Aja- 
ramaram 13d-the Yogas would never allow that the Supreme 
Being becomes subject to old age and death, unlike the S5m- 
khyas who held that the Supreme Being itself is bound and 
again liberated. Tliis postion of the Yogas is quite consistent 
with their view that the budhyamana (and not the buddha) 
is the creator and destroyer and that the Twentysixth knows 
the Twentyfifth and the Twentyfourth eternally (308. 2, 7). The 
buddha serves for the budhyamana as an ideal as it were (308. 
11). The budhyamana becomes kevaladharma, not kevala itself 
(12-13); he can come into contact with the kevala and hope to 
be thereby liberated only if the latter is eternally above 
bondage and liberation (13). 5. In my opinion we have 
here a protest of the Yogas against the custom of the SSm- 
khyas who called the Supreme Being (the Twentysixth of the 
Yogas) “a tattva” on the ground that it resorts to the tattvas. 
According to the Yogas, the Supreme One never resorts to the 
tattvas as we have seen in 308. 6-8, and therefore it can never 
be called a tattva even in the secondary sense. In other 
words, the Yogas do not admit that the budhyamana becomes 
the buddha in liberation; the buddha never resorts to the princi¬ 
ples at all during its eternal existence. The position of the 
SSmkhyas, ‘dattvasamiraya^dt tatlvam”, is often met with in 
the L. MBh. e. g. in 302. 38: 

“ Pahcavimkititamo Vi§^ur nistattvas tattvsaamjnitah / 

tattvasamirayandd etat iaiivatn dhur manl^iifah” Jj 
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See also 306. 41; 307. 47; 306. 43; 302. 38; 6 . “But he is not 

possessed of principles” amounts to “he never resorts to the 
principles”. 7-8. Here the followers of the Yoga emphatically 
assert their view that the Supreme Being is in no sense a 
taltva\ he is a nislatlva. 9. i. e., He is not a ‘principle with 
the characteristic buddhatva' but is no principle at all, 
though he should be called the Twetysixth, as these Yogas do. 
The followers of the Yoga object (o the term taitva being 
applied to the Supreme Being and, for this reason, are bound 
to reject the Supreme Being of the SSmkhyas whom they 
called ‘'buddha” and also ‘Hattva". Again, ‘‘buddhah>alaksanam 
latlvam ”, “a principle (and again) called buddha”, is to lie 
found only in the SSmkhya School, not in the Yoga; the latter 
would accept buddhatvalaksat^am nisiattvam. This seems to be 
the sense of verse 15. As regards the position of the 
Sftmkhyas, 306, 44 when considered along with 307. 37 would 
mean that the Twentyfifth who, when infl^uenced by prakrti, is 
called budhyamana, becomes kevala (306. 44d) and buddha 
(“now I am buddha” 307. 37c) when he knows himself (>06. 
44c). The Yogas refused to accept the identity of the two. 
10. The repetition of ajaramam (in 13, 16) shows that it forms 
an important argument of the Yogas; the Jiva is subject to 
death and old age, the Supreme Being is according to Yoga 
eternally free from these; there is no possibility of there being 
complete identity between the two even after the former’s 
absolution. Aham iti grhyama^ah refers to the method of 
meditation, in which the object of meditation is thought of 
as identical with the self of the meditator. ^‘Kevalena balem 
eva" is a simple expression and means “only per force” 
i. e. “never in reality”; the reason is, as explained above, 
that the ^advimsa is not like the paheavimsa', there can be 
no real identity between the two; the ’identity achieved 
during the meditation is an unreal conjectural one, as it 
is based upon mere force and on no reasonable grounds. 
Prof. Hopkins has failed to notice the emphasis underlying 
the expression “ kevatena balen eva” and then he comes to 
the conclusion quite contrary to the one given above (see GEI. 
p. 135). Prof. Edgerton interprets it as, “by the mere abstract 
power” and adds, by way of explanation, “the power of this 
knowledge”; I do not think “balena” should be here interpreted- 
as “the power of knowledge”; the context shows that all 
identity of the individual soul with the Supreme One is denied 
here (Prof. Edgerton, AJP, Vol. XLV, 1924). Prof. Edgerton, 
seems to have followed Prof, Deussen (VPTM. p. 635). All the 
three interpreters believe that in the present verse the 
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identity is taught by the Yogas. But the next verse solves the 
problem. 11. Tihis seems to mean: The Twenty fifth never 
becomes identical with the Twentysixth because though the 
former is budhymana, the latter is prabuddha. This was already 
said in verse 6: “Even he (i c. the budhyamana) does not know 
the Great Atman”. "'Prabuddha” shows that the buddha eter¬ 
nally knows the budhyamana who knows the former only during 
liberation. 12. "Ndnatva” in verse 17 refers to the difference 
between the Yogas and the SSrnkhya Schools. In 13 and 14 the 
SSmkhya doctrine has been introduced as the view of an oppo¬ 
nent; and the word “tu” in 13c shows the same. Again, the 
remarks, “it is not like taitva” (14b) and “That intelligent one 
is ms/a//m, and has no/a//z;a” (15a-b) indicate that here the 
SSrnkhya view has been rejected; because elsewhere in the 
SSmlchya text (302-307) it is always said that though the 
Twentyfifth (of the S5rnkhyas, of course) is a non-principle, 
it is yet a principle because it resorts to principles. More¬ 
over we are given here the facts that the buddha or the 
Twentysixth of the Yogas is “no principle characterised as 
buddha”] that the identity of the Jiva and the Supreme Soul 
is a forced one; and that the budhyamana, as compared with the 
buddha is ignorant. All these arguments show that the diffe¬ 
rence between the Yoga and the SSmkhya Schools is meant here 
by the word "ndnaiva”. In 308. l.c-d we are told that “the 
Yogas having made the Atman multiple (i. e. twofold, as 
already shown above) describe the same (n. plu.) (principles)”; 
and it is exactly in agreement with this statement that these 
verses ^08. 9c-d—17) explain the difference between the two 
Schools on the problem of the Yoga view of Atman. The Yogas 
actually taught two Atmans, the Twentyfifth and the Twenty- 
sixtii. Verse 14 has clearly said that the SStnkhyas accept 
only twentyfive tattvas including the Twentyfifth as taiiva 
because it resorts to the tattvas; there is no indication here 
that the S5rnkhyas accepted the Twentysixth. Prof. Deussen 
translates verse 17 as follows : “ But when he has become 
awakened through the awake Twentysixth, he [still] continues 
being ignorant ( so ist er weiter erkenntnislos, 17a-b which, 
howevei, has nothing like “weiter” ), because this [ opposition 
of the subject and the object in the act of knowing ] is ex¬ 
plained to be still a plurality according to the view of the 
SSrnkhyas and the Scripture (17c-d)”. And Prof. Hopkins 
(10c. cit. p. 135) explains the same in the following manner, 
“That separateness of spirits ( ndnatva, M.) which is part of 
the exposition of Sarnkhya is really (explained by) the con¬ 
ditioned spirit ( budhyamana ? M.) when not fully ( ? M. 

10 
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enlightened (abuddhitnan, M.) by the (fully) (? M.) enlightened 
Twentysixth Prof. Edgerton takes “ dan nanatvam ity 
ukiam ” (17c) to mean “This (consciousness) implies plurality” 
(Prof. Edgerton, AJP. Vol. XLV, 1924). It will be seen that 
all these interpreters have not realised the importance of the 
terms bndhyamana and buddha as names of metaphysical 
principles. It is difficult to understand what meaning Prof. 
Deussen makes out of 17a-b. Though the term nanatva can 
mean “plurality”, it can also mean “difference”, as in the 
present case. Moreover, I do not think that in 308 we have 
anywhere “the opposition of the subject and the object”. As 
regards Prof. Hopkins’ translation, I have shown that the 
L. MBh. SSmkhya knows nothing of the plurality of individual 
souls implied in his words “ separateness of spirits ”. ( Tiiere 

is a separateness of spirits here, viz., that of the Twentyfifth 
and the Twentysixth: but this is far from Prof, Hopkins’ 
meaning.) Moreover, his translation is too free to be of any 
value in understanding the text. There are other minor 
differences between my interpretation and those of others; these 
have not been noticed here. It will be seen that the second 
point of difference between the two Schools of L. MBh, to be 
presently noticed, will also prove the correctness of the inter¬ 
pretation proposed by me above. 

The above translation of 308. 9c--d—17 and the notes 
added to it, which fully refute the incorrect interpretations of 
Prof. Hopkins and Prof. Deussen, prove that the L. MBh, Yoga 
differed from the L. MBh. SJmkhya as regards the Atman. 
The Yoga believed in two Atmans, the Twentyfifth and the 
Twentysixth, while the S5rnkhyas believed in only one viz., 
the Twentififth. The Twentififth of the Yoga is the creator 
and destroyer, and their Twentysixth has notliing to do with 
the world. The Yogas objected to calling the latter a tattm 
and rejected the SSmkhya view on that point. 

As a natural consequence of the separation of the Jiva 
from the Supreme Being, which this Yoga School taught for 

* 6ra4;k«(;«d «dditioos starkeil M. (Uodi) art cajr owm 
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the first time in the history of the Indian Philosophy, they 
were led to reject the 
The Conception then existing view about 
of the sunmium bo- the nature of liberation 
uum' the Jiva be- or release from worldly 
comes like Paramit- existence. But as this Yoga School 
man, not Param5t- found itself confronted specially by the 
man Himself. SSmkhyas, the explanation of their teach¬ 

ing on this point, like that on the ques¬ 
tion of the separateness of the Jiva from the Lord, has assumed 
the form of a criticism of the S5rnkhya view on the same topic. 
This has been already suggested in the verses translated above. 
The “ bondage ” was said to consist in the budhyamana be¬ 
coming attached to the world (308. 5). It was said that the 
budhyamana does not know the Great Atman [ during his 
bondage ] (308. 6), and that when he thinks himself to be other 
[ than the Twentysixth ] he comes into possession of Prakrti 
( 308. 9c-d, lOa-b), and that when he “knows (i. e. acquires) 
the pure knowledge” he attains the buddha-stute like (that of) 
the Twentysixth. The fact that he does not himself become 
the Twentysixth was made clear by stating that in absolution 
he becomes ( not kevalci but) kevaladharmd ( 308. 12c ). This 
last one is the point emphatically stated in verses 18-.30 to be 
now examined. 

“ The identity ( ekatva) of this Twentyfifth united with 
the Conscious One ( cctanena sameiasya /, takes place, when 
he (i. e. the Twentyfifth) does not cognise [any longer] by 
means of the intellect* [ and not when he merges himself into 
the Supreme I’eing, the Twentysixth, as Prof. Hopkins implies] 
(18). When the budhyamana attains equality ( samatamyali) 
with the pmhuddha, he ‘whose nature was attachment’ 
(sarngadharma) becomes unattached’ (19). Having reached 
the unattached, the Twentysixth, the un- 
Evidence for the born and omnipresent, the omnipresent 
same. [Jiva] abandons the Unmanifest, the 

Twentyfourth, when he knows it to be 
worthless, through the knowledge of the Twentysixth (2G-21a-b)* 
Here the apraiibuddka, the budhyamana and the buddha hav<i 
been to-day described to you in their proper way according 
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to the teaching in the [ Yoga ] Sruti ( 21c-d, 22a-b). The 
similarity and the dissimilarity ( ekatva and nanaiva )‘ [ of the 
budhyamana and the buddha^] should be seen from the 
teaching in the [ Yoga ] Scripture as follows ( etavad) (22c-d): 
The dissimilarity ( anyatva ) between these two [ the budhy- 
indna and the buddha ] is like that between the fruit of the tree of 
Ficus Glomerata and the worm [ residing in it ]; the distinction 
{anyatva) between the two can be perceived also as that between 
the fish and the water' (23). O n 1 y thus® {evam eva) should 
be understood the non-identity and identity and of these two. 
This [ knowledge of the identity and the non-identity ] 
together with the know- 
The SSrnkhyas ledge of the Un manifest 
criticised by the (i. e. the Nature, the apratibuddliaka, the 
Yogas. Twentyfourth) is called [in the 

Yoga School] the liberation 
(24)9. 'j'ljgy n j SSmkhyas ] say that this one here, viz., the 
Twent} fifth who lives in the [ various ] bodies [ by turn ] is to 
be made free from the sphere (or power) of the Un¬ 
manifest (25)’®. It is the decision [of the Yogas ] 
that he [ i. e. “ the Twentyfifth in the body ” ]” m i g h t 
be released only in this way and not 
o t h e r w i s e’^ Having associated’® with 
the Highest’^ he comes to possess the 
attributes of the Highest (26). Having 
come into association (“ sametya,” occuring four times in 
27-30 ) with the pure ( suddha ), the Awakened ( buddha ), the 
[ ever- ] liberated ( mukta ) the one whose nature is [ eternal ] 
separation [ from prakrii ], who possesses absolution, whose 
nature is pure, who is absolute and independent,- the Twenty- 
fifth comes to possess as his attributes purity, awakening 

( buddhi ), liberation, separation ( Kumbh. ed.), purity. 

and becomes independent ” ( 308. 27-30)’®. 

Notes.— 1. Compare this with “ kevalena santdgatnya ” 
in 13 above. 2. i. e.j ceases to be “ Un manifest-eyed ” (10b). 
'*Yadd buddhyd na budhyaid' cannot here mean “has no longer 
any consciousness ( of self)” (Prof. Hopkins, GEI. p. 135 ). 
3. The liberation consists in the samgaimaka (5d) becoming 
nihsamgaima (19d). 4. Verses 21c-’d and 22a-b have been 
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already explained. They mention three independent princi¬ 
ples and thus indirectly show that the preceding verses (.8- 
21a-b) are not intended to mean that the budhyamana becomes 
identical with the buddha even in liberation. 5. Ndnaiva 
and ekalva 22c-d cannot be other than those mentioned in 
24b ( see below ). Ndiidtva is explained as anycdva in 23. 
6. That the similarity and dissimilarity intended in 22c-d 
is that between the two viz., the budhyamana and the buddha, 
is proved not only by my interpretation of 13-17a-b and 
by the fact that there can be no question of apralibuddha 
being compared with any of these two, but also from elayoh in 
23b, d and 25b. 7. The Yoga Twentysixth {buddha) is here 

compared with the fruit itself and the Jiva (the budhyamana, 
the Yoga Twentyfifth) with the worm within it. The Ficus 
Glomorata is never known to be without a worm or worms 
within it. The idea underlying these similes as given here 
seems to be that just as the fruit and the water are greater 
than the worm and the fish, so the buddha is greater than the 
budhyamana and therefore the two are “never identical”. 
The repetition of anyatva shows that here the non-identity of 
the tw'o is emphasised as in 13-17 also. 8. “Only thus”, 
evam eva, implies a protest against the 
S a rn k h y a s. It means that the buddha is like the budhya- 
mdna, but is also greater than the latter. Both are knowing 
principles, but the buddha’s knowing is eternal, the budhya¬ 
mana knows the buddha only when he is liberated. 9. It 
should be noted that verse 24 gives the Yoga view of liberation. 
This view maintains the non-identity (though likeness also) of 
the Twentyfifth and the Twentysixth even during absolution. 
10. After having stated their own view (24), it is just proper 
for the Yogas to mention the Samkhya standpoint, which they 
wanted to refute. Prdhuh (25c) shows that the hostile view is 
mentioned here and the statements about the pancavimsalika 
leave no doubt that the SSmkhya is meant here. 11. This 
expression, though used by the SSrnkhyas, applies well to the 
Twentyfifth of the Yogas also and therefore they welcome it. 

12. The emphatic expressions: evam . ndnyathd {22), Hi 

vinikayah (26) and evam eva (24) are not meaningless, only if 
we suppose that the SSrnkhya view is criticised here from the 
Yoga standpoint. So, the Yogas do not accept the SSmkhya 
view, that the budhyamana becomes buddha in liberation or 
that the Twentyfitth is both the individual and the universal 
soul. 13. Note the Yogas’ emphatic use of “sawetya” (26). 
Cf. sametasya in 18 and dsadya in 20. 14. I follow the v. 1. 

in the Kumbh. ed. which runs as follows -^Pare^a paradharmd 
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ca bhavty e^a sametya vai”. The reading in he Bombay ed., 
Parasca paradharma ca bhavaty c^a samelya vai’\ is inconsistent 
with the word ^'sametya" in it and seems to have been intro¬ 
duced by some one who believed the Yoga to teach the identity 
of Jiva and ParamStrnan. 15. After reading all the verses 
(18-30) it would appear clear that Prof. Deussen and Prof. 
Hopkins are not right in understanding mnatva (in 22,24) to 
refer to the doctrine of the plurality of individual souls (VPTM. 
p. 635; GEL p. 135). It is evident that ndnak’a here (as 
invariably in all other places where Prof. Hopkins takes it 
to mean plurality of souls-see App. Ill) is explained by the 
text itself as anyatva (308.23) and both ndndtva and ekalva of 
22 refer to only two (and not to many) in 308.24. We 
have here (22-24) not “the two theories of separateness [of 
many souls] and unity [of two, the jiva and the I^rd], but only 
one theory of the identity and non-identity {bheddbheda in a 
sense) of the Jiva and I^vara. 

The above interpretation of 308.18-30 and the notes on 
the same will have shown that the Yogas differed for the 
Sarnkhyas on the point of the nature of liberation. Verses 
13-17 show that the Twentyfifth and the Twentysixth of the 
Yogas (or, in other words the individual soul and the Supreme 
Being) are different in their very nature; thus they mean 
indirectly that the two are not identical during bondage 

(samsara); and verses 18-30 aim at 
No Identity of emphasing their non-identity even after 
jiva and Paramat- tlie liberation of the Jiva. According to 
man, in L. MBh. tlie Yogas, the Jiva never realises himself 
Yoga. as the Supreme Being which is never 

involved into bondage. So also their 
identity conceived of during meditation is a forced one (16). 
The liberated soul (the Twentyfitth in liberation) and the 
Supreme Being (the Twentysixth) are quantitatively 
two thougli, as regards their attributes they may be smd 
to be qualitatively o u. ev. 

That the SSmfchya is criticised heue is. proved not only 
by the Yogas’ persistence on the method? of 
salvation described here (24, 26) and by the reference 
to the. SSmkhya method of the same ( 25 ) which. ( refence ) 
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finds its parallel in 14, but also by another passage viz., XII. 

300. 3-A which unequivocally says that 
Further evidence, the S5mkhyas and the Yogas differed in 
their method and idea of absolution. 
The Yogas had said : " Anlsvamh katham mucyet ” How 
could the soul be released if he had 
no God (apart from himself) ? The answer of the SSrn- 
khyas, which did not admit of God as distinct from the Jiva, 
is given in 300. 4-5. It was the moksadarsana (300. 5) on 
which the two Schools differed. “ Pratyaksaheiavo Yogdh 
Sdmkhydh sdsimvinikaydh ” (300. 7) should therefore refer to 
the fact that the Yogas for the first time went against 
the Scriptures in separating the Jiva from Hvara. 
They argued from direct cognition ( pnityaksa ). To them, 
the idea that God has become bound or that the bound soul 
becomes God would have appeared most inconsistant. Yet 
both the Schools had a good number of followers (300. 8). 
To sum up : The L. MBh. Yogas had made the Atman 
“ multiple ” balmdhd i. e. twofold : the Jive and the Hvara, 
while they accepted the same twentyfour principles as the 
SSrnkhyas (308. 1). 

The above explanation of 308. 1-30 contains no indica¬ 
tion that the Yogas knew the theory of the plurality of souls. 

The expression bahudhd (308. 1) means 
No Plurality of dvidhd according to the context, as 
Souls in the Yoga explained above. Ndndtvn in 308. 
Schools. or in 308. 22 and 24 has no reference to 

that theory, as is evident from my trans¬ 
lation and notes. I have also shown that even the L. MBh. 
Sftinkhya did not believe that the souls were many (except in 
350. 2 for which see App. III). For all these reasons, both 
Prof. Deussen (VPTM, p. 635) and Prof. 
Mistaken Inter- Hopkins (GEI, p. 135) must be said to 
pretation of L. have failed in their efforts to explain 
MBh. XII. 308 by ndndtva (in 308. 17, 22 and 24) as plura- 
Prof. Deussen and lity of souls. The latter’s interpretation. 
Prof. Hopkins. according to which nandtva ( 22, 24 ) 
refers to the plurality or separateness of 
individual spirits and ekah>a mentioned in the same breath 
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refers to the unity of the Twentyfifth and the Twentysixth 
looks absurd, even independently of the context which restricts 
both nanaiva and ekatva to “the two” in 308. 24 (and not to 
“the many” of Prof. Hopkins). 

It will have been noticed that throughout this Chapter 
(308) the Twentysixth is distinguished from the Twentyfifth 
(or, that the Jiva aspect of the Twentyfifth of the Sdmkhyas 
has been fundamentally differentisted from the IiJvara and 
Mukta aspect of the same so as to make them numerically 
two). Again, the SSmkhyas are twice said to have only 
Twentyfive principles (308. 14, 25); these statements are 
exceedingly important because they occur in the midst of 
other statements mentioning the Twentysixth (308. 7 11, 16, 
17, 20, 21). So, the Twentysixth mentioned here is that of 
the Yoga School, not that of the Sdrnkya. Moreover, I have 
already shown that the Twentysixth in XII. 318. 79e-f 
is that of the Aupanisadas and does not belong to the 
SSrnkhyas as their Twentisixth, though the Twentysixth of 
the Aupanisadas is not different from 
The Twentififth the Twentifilth of the SSmkhyas. Finally, 
never becomes the as yet nobody has shown 
Twentysixth in the any passage in the entire 
L.MBh. Schools. MahabhSrata stating that 
the Twentyfifth becomes 
the Twentysixth in the state of libera¬ 
tion. This was, indeed, impossible (a) in the Aupanisada 
School because their Twentififth and Twentysixth were res¬ 
pectively ak^ara and pwusa; (b) in the Yoga Schools because 
they denied that the Twentysixth, ak^ara ( with the Hiranya- 
garbha Yogas) or purusa (with the Rudra Yogas) and the 
Twentififth were numerically one; and lastly (c-d) in the 
SSmkhya and the PSnearStra Schools because they believed 
only in twentyfive principles. The effort of Prof. Hopkins to 
find the Twentysixth ( of the SSmkhya School!) in 307 which 
nowhere mentions the name “ Twentysixth ” but on the 
contrary says that the Sfimkliyas have no principle higher than 
the Twentyfifth ( 307. 47 ) is not a well guided one. The 
“ friend ” ( batidhu) mentioned in 307. 27, who is neither 
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explicitly nor implicitly said to be the Twenty sixth, should be 
construed like the two “ friends ” in ^ve. Up. IV. 6, which 
knows nothing about the separation of the Jiva and livara 
( see Prof. Hopkins, GEL p. 133 ). 

Just as the origin of the Classical SSmkhya is to be traced 
to the rejection of the higher Nature, so we find, according to 
the above interpretation of the L.MBh,, that the ori¬ 
gin of the Classical Yoga lies in the 
rejection of the traditional identity of 
the Jiva and I^vara inherited from the 
days of the Earliest Prose Upanisads. 
The idea of God in the Yoga System was not arrived at by 

superimposing it on an atheistic SSmkhya 
Discovery of the System with twentyfive principles, but 
Origin of the Cla§- by distinguishing the Jiva from God on 
sical Yoga Doctrine practical grounds, viz., (1) on the argu- 
of Transcendent ment that the actual experience 
God ; Abandon- shows that they should be always numeri- 
ment of the Upani- cally two, though not qualitatively, and 
sadic Identity of thererefore the Scripture (sastra) may be 
Jiva and Brahman, set aside on this point (300. 4-5); (2) on 
the belief that God is eternally beyond 
old age and death, while the Jiva undergoes bondage 
(samsara) (308. 16c.); (3) by making the Jiva (who is separate 
from God from the beginning) the creator and destroyer of 
the world (308. 2); and finally (4) by keeping him distinct 
from God both during bondage and liberation :—in short by 
the rejection of the identity of Jiva and God (i. e. ak§ara or 
puru^a, as the case may be ) taught in the Oldest Prose and 
Earlier Metrical Upanisads and in the Gita and inherited by 
the L. MBh. Samkhyas. Not only is this origin of the Yoga 
conception of a transcendent and supercosmic God supported 
by the text (308), but also there is nothing unreasonable in 
the process of its being obtained by the rejection of jlveh)arayor 
abheda instead of its being attributed, rather superficially, to 
a nifikfara Samkhya. It is probable that originally the word 
nitUvara may have meant what the word attUvara means in the 
L.MBh. ( “ one not having any God separate from the Jlvar- 
11 
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300. 3). Thus the Chapter (XII. 308) clearly shows that the 
idea of a supercosmic God who serves, as it were, only as an 
ideal for the Jiva, had been reached long before the theory of 
the plurality of souls was known.* 

The importance of Chapter 308 of MBh. XII is as great as 
that of the passages which show that the SSmkhyas and the 
Yogas rejected the higher Nature of the Aupanisadas. This 
Chapter (308) clearly proves that the 
Historical Im- Yoga was one definite philosophical 
portance of MBh. School in the days of the L. MBh.; that it 
XII. 308. differed from the SSmkhya on the nature 

of the Jiva and Hvara; that the Yogas had 
a Twentysixth principle but the SSmlchyas had only twentyfive; 
and lastly that the origin of the idea of God in the Classical 
Yoga is to be traced not to a superficial ascription of God to an 
atheistic SSmkhya System, but to the rejection of the Upani- 
sadic oneness of God and the soul. If the importance of this 
Chapter (308) and the passages which refer to the rejection of 
the higer Nature had been realised, the four Schools of the later 
MahSbhSrata would have been clearly distinguished from each 
other. 

I have already suggested that the new teminology of aprafi- 
buddha, budhyamdna and buddha, which 
probably originated in the L. MBh. Yoga 
School (307. 48), was also adopted by 
the other Schools. It would be tlierefore 
interesting here to note the different 
conceptions of the principle called 
bu 'ihyamana in the three different Schools 
with which we are here concerned. The Aupanisadas called 


* The one soul of this L.MBh. Yoga was omnipresent 
(308. 20), and this must be the reason that when, in the later 
history of SSrnkhya and Yoga Schools, the doctrine of the 
plurality of souls arose, the many souls were also taught to be 
omnipresent. 


Adoption of the 
L. MBh. Yoga 
terminology by 
other contemporary 
Schools. 
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their higher Nature biidhyamana nvyakia “ the knowing 
Unmanifest” because their ak^ara is a 
The Conception living conscious principle ( MBh. XII. 
of “ budhyamdua ” 305. 31-35, see pp. 38, 42 above ). The 
in all the Schools. SSmkhyas gave the name of budhya- 
tndna to the bound soul which became 
buddha in the liberated state ( MBh. XII. 306. 44, 307. 37 ). 
This was their highest principle, the Twentyfitth (MBh. XII, 
306. 43; 304. 9; 302. 32; 307.47; 308. 14). The Yogas said hat 
the budhyatndna obtains the state of the buddha ( buddhatva) 
i.e. becomes like the buddha, but the two are eternally two, as 
we have seen above. (This was perhaps 
Origin of the the origin of the term buddha which 
term “ buddha ” later on in the days of Buddhism became 
older than Bud- the property of the Buddhistic School 
dhism. with a definite sense.) 

Thus, the Yoga is a System of what may be appropriately 
termed a D o u b 1 e Dualism, viz., one dualism of Matter 
and Spirit, as that of the SSrnkhya; and another of two Spirits, 
i.e., the Jiva and the impersonal Brahman 
Progress made or the personal pum^a. The special con* 
by the L. MBh. tribution of this L. MBh. School of Yoga 
Yogas. lies, as already stated, in the fact that it 

consciously separated the individual from 
the Supreme Soul for the first time in the history of the Indian 
Philosophy. This Spiritual Dualism should be distinguished 
from the Spiritual Dualistic Monism of the EMU and the GitS 
which consisted of the higher Nature and the purusa both of 
which are called Atmans. The L. MBh. Aupanisadas had a 
Pluralistic Dualism because they enumerated ak^ara, puru§a 
and the lower Nature as three principles, but the last was not 
considered to be eternal while these 
The Doctrine of Yogas who regard the Jiva as an independ* 
“Double Dualism of ent principle like the Twentyfourth and 
Spirit and Matter.” the Twentysixth have really three eternal 
principles which, however, as explained 
above, stafid to each other in the relation of a Double Dualism. 
The Oldest Prose Upni^ds knew nothing about any dualism 
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or Dualistic Monism. They had said: “Brahman is one 
only, without a second”. That was not yet 
the age of synthesis and antithesis but that of mere thesis. The 
Age of the Earlier Metrical Upanisads, the Git5, and the later 
MahabhSrata, although it started with the intention of provi¬ 
ding a synthesis for the Oldest Prose Upanisads (Remember- 
Mu. Up. 1. 2 does nothing except placing aksdra and puru§a 
side by side) is really an age Of antithesis, when we compare 
it with that of the Brahmasutras. But this latter had its 
forerunner in the L. MBh. PSncaratra School, which we shall 
examine in the next Section. 

4. The PSncaratra School. 

The text of the L. MBh. PSncarStras is the NSrSyananiya 
Section (MBh, XII. 334-351). Whenever their views are quoted 
elsewhere in the Mah5bhSrata, the text 
PSncarStra Chap- refers to these as belonging to another 
ters in the L. MBh. School i.e. the School of the PSncarStra. 

An example of the latter is found in 
MBh. XII. 210. 10-11 and 14 (see p. 30 above). The 
accuracy with which the views of the PSncarStra School are 
mentioned in the L. MBh. is a sufficient guide to distinguish 
its doctrines from those of other Schools. 

The most striking phenomenon that we find in the 
PSncarStra School is its complete identification of ak^ara and 
Puru^a. “This (NSrSyana ) is the one 
Identification of auspicious form of that which is the 
akfara and purusa. Immutable ( ak§ara ), the U n- 
manifest (avyakta), the Lord, 
the cause of the world, the Unchanging ( ktltasiha ), the Agent 
( kartr ), devoid of “the pairs” ( dvandvas ), whom they knew 

as the non-Agent ( aknrtir) .” ( XII. 342. 125-126). In 

another passage NSiSyana is “the unborn ancient puru$a*\ 
“ the Lord ”, and also the source of the world, the abode of 

the Immortal, “ the Subte ” ( suk^tna ).(XII. 346. 21-22). 

There are many other passages of the same type, which identify 
the impersonal with the personal (XII. 334. 29-31a-b, 339. 
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29; 340. 44; 351. 17-18 ). The terms for aksara in the EMU 
and the Gita are thus included here in 
Revival of the those of the purusn; as a result NSrSyana 
Oldest Description could be described as he who is not to 
of ak§am. • be seen with the eye, not to be touched 

with the sense of touch etc., i.e. exactly 
in the fashion of the description of aksara in Br. Up. IV. 5.15. 

' Especially noteworthy is the term vidya which the ^ve. Up. 

(V. 1) used for aksara, and the L. MBh. 
The term vidyd. Samkhya for purusa or the Twentyfifth 
( 307. 1-2; see pp. 44-45 above ) and 
which these PSncaratras could only use for an innate power 
of the pmru^a, always in his “ company ” though he is “alone” 
( MBh. Xli. 339. 68, 72; 342. 95; 344. 12 c-d; 347, 19). If 
the historical development in the meaning of vidya and avidyd 
is lost sight of, a great confusion is inevitable ( Prof. Hopkiiis, 
GEL p. 104 and p. 136). Its position in the L. MBh. PSnca- 
rStra School shows that the latter identified aksara and purusa. 
Even the later development of the PSncarStra Sect also 
confirms this view ( see Prof. Schrader, Introduction to 
the PSncarSlra, pp. 62-64 and p. 78 ). 
NSrSyana, named This combination of aksara and purusa 
the Twentyfifth. under the name of N^rSyana was called 
by the PSncarStras “ the Twentyfifth ” 

( XII. 339. 43 ). 

Note.— The three passages mentioning vidyd as conceived 
of in the three Schools may be quoted here foir facilitating 
their comparison:— 

*> 

(1) Dve ak§are brahmapare tv anante vidydvidye nihite 

yatra gddhe / 

k$aratn tv avidyd hy amttant tu vidyd vidydvidye 

Isateyas tu sosnyah // 

( ^ve. Up. V. 1) 

(2) Avidydm dhur avyakfam sargapralayadharmi vai / 
sargapralayaniithuktdm vidydtn vai paficavirniakah // . 
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( MBh. 307. 2). Cf. also MBh. 307. lla-b where we read 
about the same two •' Ubhav ev ak^arav uktav ubhav etav 
andk^arau.*' 

(3) Ekdki vidyaya sardhatn viharisye jagat pwmh / 

tato hhdyo jagat sarvam kamydmlha vidyaya // (339. 72) 

Or 

vidyasahdyo yairaste bhagavan havyakavyabhuk / 

(344. 12c-d). 

If we remember that in its original conception this vidyd 
, is a living, conscious principle (see p. 15 above), we can 
also understand the great religious movement of the SSkta 
Sect and also Sakti- or Devi-worship prevalent even now 
in some form or other all over India. It could not have 
originated from a personification of the dead, inanimate, 
unconscious Nature or prakrli of the Classical or L. MBh. 
Samkhyas. The first root of it is in the “ sakti ” of ^ve. 
Up. I. 3 and the jlvabhUtd para prakrti of the Git5 (VII. 5). 

Another point in the doctrinal teaching of this School is 
that the Nature or prakrli. which should be regarded as the 
Twenty fourth of this School is said to be 
The Nature, the “born of NSrSyana”. This is undoubtedly 
Twentyfourth, the natural result of the PSncarStras’ 
“born” of NSrSyana. conception of NSrSyana who is purusa 
identified completely with ak^ara (as the 
goal) and yet having as his "sahdya” vidyd, as said above. 
This Nature which is thus the lower Nature of the Aupanisadas 
(born of akmra the higher Nature—Bh. Gi. III. 15, Mu. Up. I. 
1. 9) is often described in the NSrSyaniya Section: ‘From Him 
(i. e. puru§a in 334. 30) is bom the Unmanifest possessed of 
three gums” (334. 31); “The Unmanifest dissolves into the 
actionless purusa” (339. 29-31); “He whom the SSmkhyas 

and the Yogas call ParamStman.From Him is born the 

Unmanifest which the wise know as pradhdna (340. 28c-d, 
29c-d; see also 347. 16a-c). 
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Like Nature, the Jiva or individual soul is also described 
as emerging from and returning unto iha putusa. A reference 
to App. III. whicli discusses among others the two chapters of 
the N^rSyaniya Section on the plurality of souls would show 
that the putu^a of the PSncarStras is called the yoni (i. e. 
“source”, or “matrix”) of the souls, and this agrees with other 
passages, such as 334. 42 and 335. 2 where an individual soul 
is said to have “come forth” (prasrta) from the Atman {ainta- 
ptahhava). But though in one passage (343. 14) N5r5yana is 
called the ‘‘creator of the self” {satvahhtl- 
o 1 ^ i'll o'' tamabhavana ), we may justly doubt that 
lation to Nar^lyana. ^his means an abandoning of the general 


the individual, 
passage ( 350, 
created and go 
but little doubt 


Indian belief that transmigration, 

jio beginning. For, in another 
iod Brahman is said to have 
And there can be 
later PSnca- 



rStra, the liberated are thought 
though united with and similar to 
advaitic phrases like mam pravisya (339. 
bhavisyati ( 349. 48 ) should not mislead us 
Introduction to the P5ncar5tra, p. 91 111.). For, the inhabit 
of dvetadvipa are all of them “awakened”, i. e., liberated (praH- 
buddhas ca te sarve), and God is “pleased in their company” 
{tail} sdrdham ramaie) (343. 53-64). Indeed, Svetadvipa is 
nothing else than the place of the liberated (and, according to 


Prof. Schrader, identicjf mutatis mutandis with the umbrella¬ 
shaped “rock of the liberated” of the Jainas). And though a 
further progress from Svetadvipa to the “Thousand-rayed God 
is indicated ( 339.129-130; cf. 339. 19-20 ), which presum¬ 
ably takes place when pralaya comes (cf. the kramamukti 
in Sahkara’s Vedanta), we may safely assume that, as in the 
later PincarStra, the difference between the liberated and the 
non-liberated continues even during the cosmic Night, and 
that, when the latter endsi it is the non-liberated who are 
“created”, i. e., sent out again into the world. There would, 
indeed, be no sense in teaching liberation at all, if in pndaya 
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both the liberated and the non-liberated would get rid of 
individual existence.* 

Thus, what the history of Indian Philosophy owes to 
these PSncarStras is the identification of ak$ara 
and purusa into one goal. This identi- 
Progress made fication is not to be found in the whole 
by the PSncarStra of the GitS, except in Bh. Gi. XIII. 
School. 12-17. What Garbe has said about the 

conception of the Supreme Being in the 
Gits applies to this passage only out of the entire GitS and 
to the entire NSrSyaniya Section of ths MahSbhSrata. I n 
the PSncarStra Doct- 
No Dualism. rine we have no dualism 
of any kind Whatsoever; 
because aksara and purusa- are not 
to be distinguished; and p rakrt i 
is “born” of NSrSyana. 

Though both the PSncarStra and the SSmkhya are Systems 
recognising only twentyfive principles, 
. Comparison of the former has only one eternal principle 
, the PSncarStra with (the individual souls, though eternal, not 
other Schools. being counted as different from the 

Universal Spirit, but admitted as existing 
within that Spirit itself), while the SSmkhyas teach two eternal 
entities viz.. Spirit and Matter. The Yoga Schools and the 
Aupanisada System differ from the PSnearatra in so far as each 
of them accepts twentysix principles while the latter has only 
twentyfive. The PancarStra however is nearer to the Aupanisada 
than to the Yoga because the Pancaratra like the Aupanisada 
does not distinguish the Jiva as an independent and numeri¬ 
cally one principle, and believes that the Nature is not eternal. 
Moreover, in so far as the Pancaratra identifies the aksara 
with the purusa, it may be looked upon as more Upanisadic 
than the Yogas who gave up the aksara as the higher Nature 
and also as the goal (as did the Rudra Yogas) or gave up the 
pMu^a (as was the case with the Hiranyagarbha Yagas). 

* I am indebted to Professor Schrader for this information 
about the conception of the Jiva in the PSneafStra. 



T^he Doctrine of 
coincidenHa oppo- 
sitorum. 


One result of this PaftcarStra doctrine of the identity of 
ak^ara and purusa is that the Supreme 
Reality is now conceived to be possessed 
of contradictory attributes. It is both 
saguna and nirguna, kartr and akartr, 
etc.; that is to say: it is saguna, kartr, etc. 
like purusa, and nirguna, akartr, etc., like ak§ara. We may 
sjty that the Supreme Being is both satyakama, satyasatnkaipa 
(Cha. Up. VIII. 1. 5) and anat}u, ahrasva, adlrgha (Br. Up. 

III. 8. 8). As the Gita puts it, it is 
possessed of feet etc. (like the visvardpa 
§a in Bh. Gi. XI) and it is also 
^nses (Bh. Gi. XII. 13-14). 


Its Original Mean¬ 


ing. 


It is important to 

Its Meaning ac¬ 
cording to the 
Acaryas. 



Philosophy. Sankara, who^ 
positive attributes of Brahman are’' 
and the negative ones are real, went against the historically" 
correct view which regarded both of them as real, (and by 
“ positive attributes ” Sankara, understands a 11 attributes i. e., 
both those given in the ^rutis which refer to purusa and those 
that are denied of ak^ara). RSmSnuja who held that Brahman 
has all auspicious {kalyana) and no objectionable Qieya) attri¬ 
butes, or, in other words, that Brahman is full of compassion 
etc., and devoid of cruelty, etc., did not understand the originl 
sense of passages like Bh. Gi. XIII. 13-16. Vallabha who 
explained the texts in question as implying that Brahman is 
possessed of all divine {alaukika) and devoid of all worldly 
(laukika) attributes seems to have come to that conclusion after 
examining exactly what is actually denied and asserted of 
the Supreme Being in the positive and negative texts of the 
Scriptures. 

Is the P4ftcaratra a development of the Gita doctrine 
like the later MahabhSrata SSmkhya and Yoga, or is it 
12 
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the protest riased by those who possessed the traditions of 
the Oldest Prose Upanisads ? To me it 
Origin of the appears that predominantly neither of 
PSncaratra School: these was the case. The PaficarStra 
Reconciliation or was in reality a revival of, or a reconci- 
Revival of Vedic liation of Asceticism with, the Ritualism 
Religion under the of the BrShtnanas. This is clear from 
Bhakti-teaching of the importance of rites and ceremonies 
the Gits. preached in the NSrSyaniya Section; but 

these were to be performed in the way in 
which the GitS had asked man to perform his worldly duties, 
i.e., as a dedication to the Supreme Being. The GilS taught 
that acts can be dedicated to the impj^sonal as well to the 
personal (Bh. Gi. IV. 24 and under the influence 

of this allegorical Yajna phllo^phy 'of the GilS the PSnearStras 
revived the old Tile traces of such a revival of or 

probably K^Sciliatibtt'iyitli^e Vedic religion are found in 
^spjf p/ 28 above). Also the same devotional 
of the GitS, which pervades throughout the 
j^irSyaniya Section) led them to the mystic identification of 
‘ ak^ara and pum^a. Their “one-mindedness” ( ananyata of 
Bh. Gi. VIII. 14, 22; IX. 30, 13, 22; XI. 54; XII. 6) was more 
intensive than that of the GitS because in the latter it was 
either for ak§ara or for purusa ( Bh. Gi. XII. 1 ), while the 
former could not think that there was the possibility of an op¬ 
tion being given to a devotee as regards the choice of the 
object of his meditation or devotion, and therefore identified 
the two then known objects of reverence. 

A similar rejection of the idea of “two goals” resulting in 
a similar admission of only one goal was achieved by tlie 
SSmkhyas and the Yogas on a quite rationalisfic basis, as is 
clear from their rejection of the higher Nature. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that the text of the L. MBh. represents all 
these three and also the Aupanisada School as having been on 
friendly terms with one another. In a sense all of them felt to 
be on an equal level ( MBh. XII. 348. 82-83; 249. 1 etc. X 
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That they had all of them the same goal is a fact repea¬ 
tedly mentioned in the N5r5yaniya 
PSncarStra Section (XII. 349.68c-d—70, 73). ‘ As 

School also, a Path we have seen, the goal in all of them was 
to the same Goal. aksara, or purttsa, or both (see p. 55 
above); and coming undoubtedly after 
the much revered Git5 which consistently taught either of 
these to be the goal, none of these four Schools was likely to 
quarrel with the others for the doctrine concerning the Su¬ 
preme Being. In the light of the teaching of the Git5 they all 
felt that each of them and therefore all of them were in a way 
—and only in a way because they had their own doc¬ 
trinal diffcrence^Hl^j^ifferent paths to the same summn 
bonum. Thot^Bp^^^^|^yheA ^^ as and in our own 

Under the influence of the GitS, though mucM^H|^H 
the MahSbhSrata, a further philosop^w^ 
Further Develop- movement also took place, which ex- 
ment, the Brahma- plained and in so doing modified the 
sutras. PSnearStra doctrine of the identity of 

aksara and punt^a. The result of this 
movement was recorded in the Brahmasutras. The PSnearS- 


)t yet 


Further Develop¬ 
ment, the Brahma¬ 
sutras. 


tras never discussed with their fellow-philosophers their 
doctrinal differences which we have noticed above. The 
NSrSyaniya Section unlike the other Sections of MBh. XII, 
avoids all arguments and reasonings. There is a kind of 
mysticism about the union of aksara and purusa. (The “Ani- 
ruddha-theology” is not any reasoned-out doctrine against any 
other School.) It is the author of the Brahmasutras who gives 
reasons for the equality of aksara and pufu§a, and in doing so 
he acts like the “saints” mentioned in MBh. XII. 318. 56, 78 
(see p. 40 above). This further development of the doctrine 
which carne into existence with the Earlier Metrical Upni§ads 
we shall examine in the next Chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AKSARA IN THE BRAHMASDTRAS. 

The aphoristic language of the Brahmasutras is a real 
obstacle to the right interpretation of the Sutras and does not 
assure as much success as one may expect in the case of the 
MahabhSrata. Yet, if once the key of their proper explana¬ 
tion is found out, this very obstacle becomeagg help because 
though aphoristic the Sutras are a^x^gigj^ m^^ertain groups 
of aphorisms which are cpn^i^ed jtri^'^clkptber in a logical • 
train of ideas. Tl^ .writer believes to have 

> discoyereadj^ls key and though he may 

Claim for,..' tlie not have—and he does feel that he has 
Discovery of. the not—been able to understand correctly 
every one and every word of the apho- 
^the Sutras. risms he has attempted to interpret, he 

thinks, the general sense of 
the Sutras cannot, originally, have been very different from 
what he has suggested it to be. And thus it is that he has 
ventured to include their discussion in this work. 

First of all it should be noticed that even Sankara had 
not always the original readings or divisions {adhikaratias) of 
the Sutras before him, and in most of such cases all the later 
BhasyakSras too will be found to have shared the same fate. 
This will be seen from the suggestions made in Appendix IV, 

. regarding Sutras III. 3. 26, 38-39, 42, 
Mutilation of the 43, 45-46, 50-51* ^ One more example 
Original Sutras. of this loss erf the old tradition may -be 
given here. Br. Su. 11. 3. 18 is ‘’/wosto 
eva ” which means *^the Atman is possessed of consciousness 
(lit. is conscious), on account of the same reason (i. e. “because 
of the ^rutis ”, as said in Br. Su. II. 3.17 ) ”. "Now, it is quite 
probable that the next two apohrisnas formed only one apd 
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meant, “ And because out of [ the three possible movements 
that he makes during his worldly life, viz., ] departure from 
the body, going to the other world, and coming back, the 
last two are to be made by himself alone ” (Br. Su. II. 3. 19- 
20). It is a well-known fact that at the time of the departure 
from the gross body, the God of death or his messengers are 
supposed to come and take away the Jiva from the body, 
according to the Scriptures. This leaves no room for the use 
of the soul’s consciousness then. But in the other tw^o cases, 
the soul exercises its power of knowing and itself directs its 
way to and from the other world. Tlius, the SutrakSra 


supports his argument iox jnalva " knowerness ” of the Jiva. 
But the fact that S^kara and his successors divide the origin¬ 
ally one and explain them as embody¬ 
ing a size of the individual soul 


shows how far tf 


had been already 
i^l^mbered by 


forgotten even at the tinm^K^g 

Sankara. This is confirmed by'?t3iili|||||^^ 

by Sankara of these predecessors of his!r^‘4l4|'|ii^ 

Su. I. 4. 1-3 (explained later on in this Chaptejr^?«ii^|fc 
that a new interpretation need not be WTrong becaus^ 
widely from that of the commentators. 


If we study the Sutras, the most conspicuous point that 


The Sutrakara’s 
Discrimination bet¬ 
ween ak^ara and 
Puru$a. 


immediately attracts our attention is a 
discrimination which the 
Sutrakara makes and which amounts to 
a dualism which he is not ready 
to call a dualism of metaphysical princi¬ 


ples, but which he would have us understand as satnjmbheda 
“ a Non-identity of Names ” (Br. Su. III. 3. 8) in contrast to 
*‘arthabheda” “Identity of Goar ( Br. Su. III. 3. 5 ). For the 
sake of convenience we may call this a dual method 
of meditation on the Highest One 
( para ). This Duality of Names is the sole teaching of Br. 


Su. III. 3. 1-55 (App. IV). An enumeration cf some erf the 
points on the strength of which this duality is put forth by the 
author of the Sutras will bring home to the reader the first 


and foremost problem that the SutrakSra has discussed in 


his work 
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(1) First of all, as said above, the goal In all the 
Vedanta texts is one and the same, but a distinction in its 
names is admissible, and on this distinction the SutrakSra will 
base his teaching of two types of the method of meditation, 

the means to reach the goal (Br. Su. III. 
Their Designa- 3. 8,10,16, 33). These two names are 
tions. pmdhana (III. 3. 11) and ak§am (III. 

3.33). (For the terminology of the Sutra- 
kara see (9) below.) By pmdhana is meant purusa. In Br. 
Su. III. 2. 23 the SutrakSra says that the Highest One {pam- 
Br. Su. III. 2.11) is the Unmanifest (avyakfa) and in the same 
connection he says that “Because it has both the designations 
(i.e. purusa and ak^ara), the case is like that ^f the words ‘ ahf’ 
(the name of a serpent without aijy to its posture) 

and ^'kundala" (the name,of' a'^rpent with'special reference 
to its posture of coil)<-’ 

(2) **"'Ahother discrimination between the two is that 

/>Wid/iaMa has a form, nftjora is formless; 
■Th^ Forms. and because the latter is the more impor- 
tant than the former (Br. Su. III. 3. 4^), 
the Supreme Being itself is formless (Br. Su. III. 2. 14). The 
fact that pmdhana or putu^a has a form is used as an argu¬ 
ment for deciding the topic of Mu. Up. II. 1 in Br. Su. I. 2. 23. 

(3) A third point of discrimination is that in the case of 

the meditation on purusa “the collection 
“Collection” of of thoughts” {upasanthara) is obligatory, 
their Thoughts. while in that on ak§am it is voluntary 
and is to be observed only in the case of 
those attributes of ak§am which are mentioned in the text of 
the particular School (“Branch”) to which the meditator 
belongs (Br. Su. III. 3. 11, 33, 39,40,41)». 

(4) The SutrakSra differentiates between the functions 

(kdtya) of pmdhana and ak§am. They 
Their Functions, are respectively “maintenance” or “suste¬ 
nance of the world” .sar^ibh^i and 
“heaven-pervasion” dyuvyapH (Br. Su. III. 3.18,23).. . 
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(5) The author of the Sutras distinguishes between 
three kinds of thoughts or attributes: (a) those of the purusa 
(b) those of the ak^ara and (c) some of both of these which are 

interchangeable, i.e., which primarily 
Interchange’ of belong to purusa but which are mentioned 
their Thoughts. by the ^rutis with referance to aksara 
also. The SutrakSra illustrates the last 
by quoting Tai. Up. II. 1 (satyam jitanam aimtitam brahma) 
where, he says, satya and those that follow it, though really the 
attributes of pmu^a, are however mentioned as those belonging 


to aksara. The utility of all these attributes is mentioned 


above in (3). (See l 


III. 3. 37-43; App. IV.) Even in 
6r. Su. I, where his explanations of the 

S'ruti-texts, he has^pite^|BP||tej^OTptural Interchange”. 
It appears that in Br. has dealt with 

those texts which according to in Br. 

Su. I. 3-4 those which primarily deal wMiyi|PNlirq^^ 
to it such attributes as properly belong 
original scheme of the Sutras is suggested by 
“oyatowa" in Br. Su. III. 3. 39, which undoubtedly refers 
dyubhvadyayalanam in Br. Su. I. 3,1 (see App. IV). 


(6) The dual method of meditation or, as the SutrakSra 
himself puts it, the option of aksara and 
Option of Choice purusa for the purpose of meditation is 
between aksara and vigorously upheld by him. Liberation 
Purusa is achieved in either way. If this option 

of choice is not admitted, then the 
Scriptures would be violated (Br. Su. III. 3. 28-30). Both 
aksara- and/)«r« 5 a-meditations are VidySs “Lores leading to 
Salvation”, as in the Mundaka Upanisad which is referred to 
by the Sutrakara on this point (Br. Su. III. 3.47). The 
attainment of puru§a which results in the eternal enjoyment 
of all objects of desire by the liberated in the company of 
Puru^ is not to be understood as the attainment of a world 
{loka, like the world of the moon etc.), though there is a 
common feature between the two (Br. Su. III. 3. 51; App. IV). 



(7) The sutrakSra finds it necessary to give his opinion 

regarding the question: which of the ttvo, 
Comparative Im- aksara and pum^, is more important ? 
portance of aksara He says that the former is “the stronger” 
and puru§a. (ballyah) because it is mentioned in more 

texts than Pumsa is. But at the same time 
the option of choice from either of the two, given to the medi¬ 
tator, is strongly maintained by him, as already said above 
(Br. Su. III. 3. 44-^5). 

(8) I may here draw attention to Br. Su. III. 2. 35 

( sthanavise^at pmkasadivat ) which 
Discrimination of answers a pUrvap^cdtja argument basing 
“ Place ” in the the distinc^n.trf tffeara and(with 
Supreme Being. their aftfibutes) as two prin- 

ciples’*i{>n the fact lhat aksara is connected 
on the one hand ^Wf^hat and ^on the other with puru^a ( as 
in Ka. Up. The'^Brtfa (III. 2. 35) replies this by saying 

that.HilS'^conne^tiorf' (of the two) refers to the “distinction of 
in the,Supreme Being. The light is called the Sun, the 
' Mqoa, §n<i the Stars in connection with its presence in various 
places; the same is the case with the Supreme Being which is 
also like the Light as said in Br. Su. III. 2. 26 (Br. Su. Ill 2. 
32, 35; App. IV). 

(9) The distinction that we have seen above is also 

visible in the SutrakSra’s terminology. In 
The Sutrak5ra’s this connection I wish to point out parti- 
Terminology. cularly tliree terms para^ pmdhdna and 

aksara^ which are used by him respec¬ 
tively in the sense of the Supreme Being (irrespective of the 
personal or the impersonal aspect), the personal, and the imper¬ 
sonal. In using “ para ” for the Highest 
The term *‘para”. One, the SutrakS’^’s intention seems to 
be to avoid a term which would suggest 
solely aka§ra or solely puru§a. This word occurs in Br. Sii. 
II. 3. 41 (“The Jiva derives his power of action from Para ‘the 
Highest One’ II. 3.46 (“The Jiva’s being ‘a part’, 

[ of the Supreme One ] is like the case of the Light etc. ‘The 
Highest One’ paia is not such”), III. 2. 11 (‘'The 
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statements [ containing the coincidentia oppositomm ] cannot be¬ 
long to ‘ the Highest One para, even from the standpoint of 
place.w.”), III. 2. 5 (“[ The real nature of the Jiva ] is con¬ 

cealed on account of the desire of the ‘ Highest One ’ ( para ) 

[that it should be so].and IV, 3. 12 (“Jaimini says that 

the liberated soul goes to the ‘ Highest One ’ para .”). All 

these passages show that throught the Sutras “ para ” is used 
consistently for the “ Highest One ”, as said above. It is so 
used in Br. Su III. 3. 54 (Appendix IV). The term pradhdna 
occurs in Br. Su III. 3. 11 and (as I have suggested in Appen¬ 
dix IV) in III. 3. 43. In both these places 
The term “ pra- where the term is used as a metaphysical 
dhdna principle, the context shows that it is 

contrasted (in III. 3. 11, III. 3. 33) or 
compared (III. 3. 43) with aksara ( see App. IV for the inter¬ 
pretation of the Sutras ). This fact shows that the word 
pradhana is consistently used for puru^a. In using this term 
in this sense, the SutrakSra seems to have adopted the termi¬ 
nology of his own days, as he does in the case of many terms 
like sHk^ma and others (Br. Su. I. 4, 3; see below). '^Pradhdna" 
was used in the days of the Mah5bharata exactly tor the perso¬ 
nal aspect of the Supreme Being as understood by the 
SutrakSra. “He, who is always thus ready and whose mind is 
pleased, reaches, without delay, that Brahman by 
seeing which one comes to know pra¬ 
dhdna. He is not to be seen with the eye, nor even with all the 
senses. The Great Atman is seen c/nly by the lamp of the mind. 
He has the ends of his hands and feet on 
all sides, the eyes and faces in all directions; he possesses 
ears in all places in the world, and [thus] he stands pervading 
all” (MBh. XIV 19. 47-49 also see. 18.32). There can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of the term pradhdna in this passage. 
It is so used probably also in MBh. XII. 340. 39. The 
SutrakSra does not avoid using the older term for the personal 
aspect of the Supreme Being, I mean, the word puru^a (Br. 
Su. III. 3,24; I. 2. 26, see below). This, by the way, is an 
instructive example for the totally different meanings which 
the same word as a technical term may have in different 
Schools (pradhdna =prakrH esp. as avyakta, in the Classical SSm- 
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khya; =4he lower Nature in Sve. Up. 1.10). As regards "ak$ara'\ 
Sutra III. 3. 33 clearly shows that the 
The term‘n^am’. SutrakSra restricts its usage only to the 
impersonal aspect. So, there can be no 
doubt that even the terminology of the aphorisms reveals the 
differentiation between aksam and Puru$a. 

(10) The last noteworthy point in the Sutras in this 
respect is that in the first AdhySya of the work certain ^rutis 
are explained as not referring not only to (the SSmkhya) 
Prakrti and the Jiva but, also to ak^ara. 
“ Ak^ara ” as a Sankara and other commentators could 
pUtvapak^a in Br. not understand that ak^am could have 
Su. I. been the pArvapaksa in the interpretation 

of certain Vedanta texts. In some cases, 
if we cast a glance at the original visayavakya it would 
at once appear that the purvapaksa views stated by the 
commentators had never had the least possibility of having 
represented any hostile School. Such pArvapak^as look ridi¬ 
culous; and the wonder is that they have not yet been question¬ 
ed by any scholar and that they had 
Dr. Thibaut and escaped the critical eyes even of Dr. 
Prof. Deussen. Thibaut and Prof. Deussen who were, so 
far as I know, the only persons to 
make a thorough study of the Brahmasutras and comment¬ 
aries on them. 

Thus, Br. Su. I. 2. 24 discusses the topic of the vciisviiuafa 
Section of the ChSndogya Upanisad (ChS. Up. V. llff.) The 
Section begins with the words: ‘‘Ko nu uhnii kitn btuhntd” 
(Cha. Up. y. 11.1) and the text is meant to teach the meditation 
on the vaisvitturd Atman. Sankara s pAtvupdksds are expre¬ 
ssed in “ Kim vaiivanarasabdena (1) 
Vaihdnara in jaiharognir upadi^yala uta (2) bhAtdgnir 
Ch&.Up.Y,, putu^df dthd (3) tdddbhimuninl devdtd dthdvd 
not dk§dtd. (4) sdtlrd dhosvit (5) pardmesvdfdK' (^ 

Bha. Br. Su. I. 2. 24). It would at once 
appear that out of these the second and the third are the 
pAtvdpdk^ds discussed in Br. Su. I. 2. 27, but not in I. 2. 24. 
The fourth seems to have been refuted in 26, not in 24-25, 
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There was not the least possibility of the “abclominal fire" 
having been one of the antagonistic views. The only parvor 
paksa refuted in 24-25 seems to have been one about aksara 
being the topic of ChS. Up. V. llff. This is clear from the 
fact that the- Sutrak5ra refers to a text which mentions 
“vamanam even as purusa" (Br. Su. I. 2. 26). Sankara has hit 
upon the exact Sruti referred to in this Sutra; but he did not 
understand why a text mentioning purusa was specially 
referred to by the Sutrakira. The Jiva is called Puiusa, but, 
as the Sutra (26) shows, the Jiva is to be refuted; so the Sruti 
with the word pimisa is used to refute aksam, {“Tathcid}styupa- 
desat” and “asambhavdt” refute the Jiva view.) In the GitS 
(Bh. Gi. XV. 14) vaisvatiara is identified with Krsna who 
stands for purusa and not for aksara', so the SutrakSra is also 
right in referring to the BhagavadgitS. 

Let us take another example. Br. Su. I. 2. 18-20 dis* 
cusses the topic of the famons anlatyamibrahmana (Br. Up. IIL 
7. 3ff). Sankara presents the various posssible views- i» 

the words: “Sa ( i.e. autaryaml) (1) kirn adhidaivadyabhi- 
manidevatdtnid kascit (2) kimvd prdptanimadyaisvaryah 
kascid yogi (3) kimva paramatma (4) kimvarlhantararn 

kimcit .” (^a Bha. Br. Su. I. 

Antaryamin in 2. 18.). The last supposition shows that 
Br. Up. Ill, purusa, even Sankara felt doubtful if (1) and (2)i 
not aksara. could have been the pufvapaksas though. 

he himself proposed them as such. A' 
glance at the ^ruti which repeats “csa ta aimasntarydmy^ 
amrfah’* with every setence will show that the possibility o& 
Sankara’s pUrvapaksas stands precluded even by the original 
Vedanta text. As is clear from the Sutras and Sankara’s 
commentary on them, it is Sankara who himself raises- these* 
objections and himself gives their refutations. As the 
is refuted in 20, he could not be the pUrvapak^a in 18 and 19l 
Moreover, the Nature [ of the SSmkhyas ] is refuted in 19 and 

not in 18; and “ca” in m ca smartam .“ (1-9) shows:that» 

one view has been already refuted in 18. Soi ak^afa- onl]^ 
(which is not the Nature of the SSmkhyas and not the* 
also) is the piltvapak^ in^ 18. This^isalso suggested* by* ttw 
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word (19). The SutrakSra has in his mind srauia 

avyakia and smarta avyakta: the Git5 mentions these two 
avyaktas and the word smarta may as well suggest the lower 
Nature of the GitS which is called a Smrti. The SutrakSra 
does not believe in this lower Nature. So, "ca” and '^smartam” 
(in 19) distinctly show that the “irauta avyakta” i. e. aksara is 
refuted in 18. The attribute (dharma) referred to in 18 seems 
to be the one implied in “yamayati” i.e., the act of controlling; 
according to the Sutrakara the governing over the creation 
{praiasana-Br. Su. I. 3. 10-11; sarnbhrti-Bx. Su. III. 3. 23) is 
a function of puru§a, not of aksara. 

Br. Su. III. 3. 18-24 discusses whether Tai. Up. II. 8 
mentions aksara or puru^a (see App. IV). 

The above examples will be, I believe, sufficient to prove 
that even in Br. Su. I the SutrakSra distinguishes between 
aksara and puru^a. It is quite probable that even the Aupa- 
nisadas differed as to whether the topic of certain Srutis was 
aksara or puru^a, because in those days both of these were 
accepted as the objects of meditation. 

The foregoing points will show that the discrimi¬ 
nation between aksara and p uru^ a, 
which the Sutrakara exhibits throughout his work is so 
explicit and is so unambiguously expressed that one cannot 
fail to observe it after the first three Chapters of this Dis¬ 
sertation have been written or read. This differentiation is 
always present in the mind of the author of the aphorisms 
and serves him as the guiding principle 
Thorough Dis- whether he discusses (1) the names 
tinction between of the “ goal ”, (2) its form or form- 
ak^ara and puru?a lessness, (3) collection of its attributes, 
in the Sutras. (4) its functions, (5) the “ thoughts ” 

about it (or attributes belonging to it), 

(6) the option of choice regarding the object of meditation, 

(7) the comparative importance of the two “names”, (8) the 
doctrip^ of other Aupani?ada Schools, (9) the question of the 
terminology or (10) the textual interpretation. This differentia- 
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tion of aksam and Purusa appears to me to be the most ar¬ 
resting point in the Sutras and therefore it has been mentioned 
first and that too with some details. 

We have seen above that the distinction between ak^ara 
and purusa is known to the Sutrak5ra. Before trying to 
ascertain the exact nature of this differentiation, I wish to 
point out what seems to me to be an indication to the 

SutrakSra’s knowledge of the distinction 
Identification of between the two Natures of the EMU 
the two Natures: a»d the Gii5, though the SutrakSra 
ak^ara or purusa himself does not accept it. This 
is also the (only) problem is discussed in Br. Su. I. 4. 
Nature {prab'ti). 23-28. Having described avyakia or 

aksara (in I. 4. 1-23 ), the SutrakSra 
says that “ It is also Prakrti [ the word used for the 
lower Nature by the Aupanisadas of his time, and for the 
Nature by the SSmkhyas ] because the Proposition and the 
Illustrations [given in Ch5. Up. VI. I. 3, VI. 1. 4-6] are not to be 
obstructed [in their sense]” (23). “Ca” (also) in the Sutra shows 
that the author identifies aksara understood in the previous 
Sutras with prakrti, so that according to him there is only one 
Nature viz., the higher Nature or, to speak more accurately, the 
Supreme Being, which may be called aksara or purusa, is also 
the Nature of the creation. The Sruti referred to by him does 
not mention the lower Nature of the EMU and the Git5, but 
describes the creation as directly taking place from “that by 

(hearing) which the unheard becomes heard.” (Cha. Up. 

VI. 1. 3). “ And [ aksara is also prahti ] because ‘thought’ 

( abhidhya ) is predicated [ of the Essential Cause of the Uni¬ 
verse in the Scriptures) ” (24). Here the author refers to a 

text like “ sozkdmayata bahu syam .” ( Tai. Up. II. 6. 1), 

which shows that the Nature of the world is a thinking one 
and therefore goes against prakrti or the 
Aksara, the Con- lower Nature which is devoid of consci- 
scious prakrii. ousness according to the EMU and the 

Gita. “And [ aksara is aXso prakrti ] be¬ 
cause both [ the evolution and the dissolution of the world ] 
are, in the Scriptures, stated as directly taking place [ from 





and into it ]” (25). “Directly” ( sak^t ) is a clear proof that 
the Sulrak5ia rejects the lower Nature. For that purpose he 
refers to texts like “ Sarvani ha m imaui bhUtany akilsdd eva 
samuipadyante J akdsam praly astam ydnii ”—Ch5. Up. I. 9. 1. 
The fact that “ubhaya’* in the Sutra (25) refers to the evolution 
and the dissolution of the world and that “ sdksdt ” refers to 
“eva” in the Sruti, goes against Sankara who holds that this 
Adhikarana is intended to describe aksam as the “ nimitla ” 
and at the same time the “ upaddna ” cause of the world. 
“[ Ak^ara is also prakrli ] because [ the world is] a modification, 
patindma, of dlmakrli i.e. of Brahman or aksara itself creating 
itself as the creation” (26). The visayavdkya is “Tad dUndnam 
svayam akuniia” —Tai.Up. II. 7. This Sruti says that the crea¬ 
tion or what the creator has made is itself the self of the creator 
( aksam ). This is in agreement with Br. Su. II. 1. 14 and 20 
The modification ( parindina ) cannot be the Atman of aksam 
if it were to take place from the lower Nature. “ And [ aksara 
is also prakrli ] because it is said to be the source, yojii, of the 
world in the metrical compositions, ” (27). In this Adhikarana 
this is the only Sutra where the author re- 
Evidence of the fers to the EMU,and the Git5, and in 
yoni passages. doing so he has hit upon a very import¬ 

ant statement in these works which always 
describe aksara as the yoni wherein the purusa lays the seed 
and from which “ all beings ” are born. Such passages are 
Kau. Br. Up. I. 6; ^ve. Up. I. 2, VI. 16, V. 6; Mu. Up. I. 3; 
Bh. Gi. XIV. 3-4, VII. 6. In these, dkdsa (meaning Atman), 
ditnan, Brahman, mahad brahman, or jlvabhuid para prakrli 
is “ the source” yoni. So, the lower Nature cannot be the 
yoni described in these words. And because aksara is the yoni, 
it is also prakrli (the lower Nature of the Aupanisadas or the 
Nature of the SSrnkhyas). Iiy'Bf. Su. II. 1. 23, the author 
says that in the Sruti “ anena jlvena 
Evidence of dlmandnupravisya ndmariipe vydkara- 
“jivena dimand” in vdtii ” ( ChS. Up. VI. 3. 2 ), “jlva dtman” 
GhS. Up. VI. refers to the living self of Brah¬ 

man because the cause of the world is 
not- devoid of consciousness and cannot be explained to be 
like inanimate objects e.g. a> stone etc. All these Sutras prove 
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that the SutrakSra knows the theory of the two Natures and 
rejects the lower Nature in so far as he identifies it with the 
higher one, which is for him the Supreme Being.* 

The SutrakSra’s rejection of the lower Nature was not a 
novel feature in the history of Indian philosophy. The 
“saints” (sadhavah) in MBh. XII. 318. 56 are said to have held 
that “ One should look upon the two forms of the eternal Un¬ 
manifest as one and the same end [of the series of evolution]. ” 

The doctrine of these saints on this 
Various forms of particular point seems to have been the 
the Identification of same as that of the Sutrak^ra. More- 
the two Natures, over, in identifying thi lower Nature 

with the higher one, the author has gone 
exactly in the opposite direction of what the L. MBh. SSrnkhyas 
are found to have done (see above pp. 42-44). Both of them 
are the results of a movement of the same character, but 
their conclusions are quite different from each other. The 
Sutrak5ra says that the created world is a living, conscious 
modification ( parindma ) of the Atman; the SSmkhyas said 
that the world is devoid of consciousness. 

In this connection we may examine the exact meaning of 
aksara as the Nature, as taught in the Sutras. Avyakta in the 
evolutional series of Ka. Up. III. 10-11 is discussed in Br. 

Su. I. 4. Iff. The SutrakSra says that it 
The SutrakSra’s is not “the principle established by infer- 
Theory of ak§am ence by the Samkhyas” ( diinindtiika ) 
as the Nature: Br. because “ its comprehension ( grahUi, 
Su. I. 4. 1-7. interpretation) is presented in the allegory 

of the body [and the chariot] ” and that 
“the ^ruti shows it.” The “allegory” says that the end of the 
journey is the Highest Abode of Visnu ( Ka. Up. III. 9 ); so 
according to the SutrakSra ^'avyakta” is paratnam pad- 

* Though the Sutrakira’s doctrine of the identity of the 
lower Nature with the higher one is not entirely different from 
Ankara’s doctrine of “ abhinnanimittopddana ” according to 
which he explains Br. Su. I. 4 23-28, the standpoint from 
which each of these two discusses the problem, reveals a con* 
trast rather than a resemblance between the two views. 
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am" mentioned as the terminus of the journey in the allegory. 
“ DaHayati ca ” in the Sutra refers to Ka. Up. III. 15 which 
describes what is said to be ‘‘ beyond mahat" and avyakta is 
also “beyond mahat ” in Ka. Up. Ill 11a which is the visaya- 
vakya. In the second Sutra (I. 4. 2.), the same avyakta is said 
to be the sMsma because it can be properly so called. In the 
days of the Sutrak5ra “ sUksma ” was a synonym for aksara 
(“The sUksma sees all these, the lower Nature ‘‘jhiina", the 
Intellect, etc. etc.—MBh. XII. 204. 20). So, he uses a current 
word to explain the Srauta term. * Among his other argu¬ 
ments, he says that in the same passage “ mahat " is stated to 
be lower than avyakta and higher than buddhi; and as accord¬ 
ing to the Samkhyas buddhi is the direct effect of their avyakta, 
this mahat (in Ka, Up. III. 11) cannot be a SSmkhya principle; 
so also avyakta (Br. Su. I. 4. 7). 

Now. the fact to be noticed here is the SutrakSra’s view 
of avyakta or aksam as the Nature, and this is given in the 
Adhikarana discussed above. He says, avyakta is lower 
than p u r u ^ a because the former is dependent on the 
latter, just as the objects of sense {arthah in Ka. Up. III. 10. ) 
are said to be lower than the mind because they are dependent 
on the latter tor being perceived. The SutrakSra seems to 
reject a pUrvapak^a view which regarded 
Meaning of avyakta in the capacity of the higher 
'*Puru§a is higher Nature (in Ka. Up. III. 10-11) to be 
than avyakta" (Ka. lower than purusa from “the standpoint of 
Up. III. 11). the place” (sthana-Mv. Su. III. 2. 11) of 

the two.§ Thus, according to the Sutra- 
kara, avyakta as the subtle principle (sUksma ) i. e. as the 

* Sankara’s explanation/of sHk^ma and avyakta as the 
subtle body as distinguished from the gross one is a proof that 
he had not an uninterrupted tradition. He depends upon his 
predecessor who, taking avyakta to refer to the gross body 
also, was in no better position than Sankara himself. 

§Those who believed that avyakta is spatially lower than 
purusa, also believed that the nirguna texts refer to avyakta 
and saguna to pu/usa. The SutrakSra rejects their view 
( Br. Su. III. 2. 11-21; see App. IV. 2 ). 
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(higher and only) Nature depends upon puru^a. In other 
words, in the Highest Being, the pers"'nal aspect governs the 
impersonal one as far as the act of creation is concerned (Br. 
Su. I. 4. 3). This would be the SutrakSra’s explanation of 
avyakta or aksara in such texts as Ka. Up. III. 10-11. 

As regards the evolution from aksara, we have seen already 
(pp. 101—102 above) that the SutrakSra does not distinguish 

the lower Nature from the aksara. This 
Rejection of the means that he does not accept the lower 
lower Nature, the Nature. In the same way he rejects the 

Jcreation of huddhi and maiias (Br. Su. 
Mind, as links in . ,, ^ l- c 

the Series of Evo- begins the evolution from 

lution. aksara with the direct creation of the 

Ether ( viyat —Br. Su. II. 3. 1 ) from it. 
He says that the world is identical with its cause (i. e. Atman) 
and gives as a proof of it the example of the vital breath (Br. 
Su. II. 1.14, 20). In dropping the three links, the lower 
Nature, the Intellect, and the Mind (—the problem of 
ahamkara does not arise for him, as also for the authors of the 
MahkbhSrata in many places—), the SutrakSra has directly 
set aside the te.aching of the EMU, the GitS and the L. MBh. 
Aupanijadas. 

Before we summarise the SutrakSra's view about the 
nature of the Highest Being (para), it would be both interesting 
and instructive to note the doctrines of some Aupanisada 
(Vedanta ?) Schools, whicli the Sutrakira has refuted. The 
adversaries of the Sutrak5ra were those who held that the 

Vedanta texts mention more “goals” than 
Two Aupanisada one (i. e. two) (Br. Su. III. 3. 1-4) and 
Schools criticised that the (two) goals are not identical (Br. 
by the SutrakSra. Su III. 3. 5-9). The former he con¬ 
fronted with such texts as Bh. Gi. VIII. 
11 and Ka. Up. II. 15 which the SutrakSra could interpret as 
teaching unity of the goal of the Vedantas (III. 3. 4). With 
the latter he argued that non-identity of the goals was incon- 
sistant with the omnipresence of each of them taught in the 
^ruti (III. 3. 9). He held that there was only one goal but 
it had two names, pradhdna and aksara. The former of these 

14 
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two hostile Schools seems to have regarded purusa and ak§ara 
as two independent goals; the latter who said that the two were 
not identical may have thereby meant that aksam is the Abode 
and Purusa lives in it and therefore they are in that sense one, 
but they are not identical. The exact views of these opponents 
are not given in Br. Su. III. 3. 1-9; yet they could be inferred 
to have held some such doctrines as we have described above. 
There are, however, two other groups of aphorisms, which 
come to our aid here. The first group is Br. Su. III. 2. 11-21 
(App. IV. 2. a). It records a hostile view which admitted a 
difference of place in the Highest Being, and 
went further by saying that the negative texts belong to one 
"place” and the positive ones to another 
The “ sthiina- "place” in the Supreme Being. This 
bheda ” (?) View, seems to mean that aksara and purusa 
are two places in the Supreme One and 
the negative and the positive texts respectively describe these 
two places (sthana —Br. Su. III. 2. 11). The other School is 
implied in ^‘api’* in Br. Su. III. 2.11 and is refuted in Br. Su. 
III. 2. 32-37 (App. IV. 2. b). It believed that there was a 
goal beyond (or other than) 
The “ svarupa- the Unrnanifest or aksara (Br. Su III. 2. 
bheda ” (?) View. 23 and 32), because the Unmanifest was 
described as connected with the Supreme 
One (or Purusa) beyond it and because the Srutis asserted the 
difference ( bheda) between the two ( Br. Su. III. 2. 32 ). 
According to this School aksara and purusa are. numerically 
two. 

Although neither the commentators nor the modern 
interpretors like Dr. Thibaut and Prof. Deussen have even 
exhibited any curiosity as to who these opponents of the 
SutrakSra could have been, it is not difficult to identify them 
with some predecessors of the author of 
Identification of the Sutras. The view which believes in 
these two Aupani- a difference of place {sthana) in the 
§ada Schools with Supreme Being which is numerically one 
those of the L.MBh. seems to be that of the L. MBh. “saints” 
{tatsthanac c dnupasyanti eka ev eti 
sddhavah—UBh. XII. 318. 78; see Ch. Ill p. 41 above), 
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who held that ak^ara is the '* place ” of the Best One 
and therefore in that sense the two are one. The other 
doctrine according to which aksara and punisa are different 
from each other ( and therefore two in number ) was the 
view of the L. MBh. Aupanisadas who enumerated aksara as 
the Twentyfifth and puruja as the Twentysixlh ( MBh, XII. 
318.47-83 ). According to the SutrakSra both these Schools 
are dualistic. The latter asserted the 
The SutrakSra’s difference between aksara and putu§a 
Criticism of these and was therefore undoubtedly dualistic. 
Views. The unity of goal propounded by the 

former was superficial, because though 
they stated that the Supreme Being was one, yet not only 
did they say that in that one Being aksara was spatially 
lower than purusa, but they also said that the negative sentences 
described only the lower place {aksara) and the positive only 
the upper one (Purusa ) in the Supreme Being; so that all the 
attributes of the Highest Being did not belong to it wherever 
it was present (Br. Su. HI. 2. 11—note the word “ sawatra ” 
in this Sutra; App. IV. 2. a); The SutrakSra regarded such a 
distinction between the twofold attributes as an admission of 
duality, and therefore he opposed it, as will be clear from his 
view of the nature of the Supreme Being. 

The most striking feature in the SutrakSra’s view of the 
Highest Being ( para ), is the systematic 
Problem of coin- and rational interpretation which he gives 
cidentia opposifo- for the first time in the history of Indian 
rum. Philosophy, to the twofold contradictory 

statements regarding the attributes of the 
Supreme One, the coincidentia oppositorum. 

The historical position of the problem before the Sutra- 
k5ra may be summed up in the following 
History of its Be- words: the Oldest Prose Upanisads which 
ginning. had thought of the impersonal ( aksara ) 

and the personal {puiu§a) independently 
of each other, had regarded each of them as the Highest Being in 
itselL Therefore, the attributes of ak§ata contained not only 
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the negative ones, but also some positive;ones, such as the act of 
ruling ( prasasana-Br. Up. III. 8. 9). Similarly there was the 
custom of describing the personal principle negatively as was 
done in the case of the impersonal. The personal is described 
negatively in Br. Up. III. 9. 26 and III. 7. 23 (cf. the imperso¬ 
nal in Br Up. lil. 8. 11), Br Up. IV. 4. 25 and ChS. Up. VIII. 
7. 1 (cf. Pra, Up. V. 7); and the Gita rdhiembers this fact in 

II. 24. But a second stage was reached when the impersonal 
was placed below the personal (as the latter’s Nature). Then 
the ak^ata was no longer associated with such attributes as 
properly belong to the Purusa. This is the case in Ka. Up. 

III. 15; Mu. Up. I. 1. 6; Pra, Up. V. 7; and Bh. Gi. XII. 3. 

In the third stage which is evident in the later Mah5bh5rata 
(and in Br. Su. III. 2. 32-37), the distinction between dk§am 
and purusa and between the attributes of the two became 
very sharp, and, as we have seen, they have developed into nu¬ 
merically two metaphysical principles. In the fourth case, we 
find that the distinction between the attributes of these two 
is allowed to remain as it was, but the two were to be regarded 
as numerically one (MBh. XII. 318. 78; Br. Su. III. 2. 11-21). 
On the fifth occasion, the tendency already visible in Sve. Up. 
III. 19-20, Ka. Up. II. 10, IiJa. Up. 5, Ka. Up. II. 20 and Bh. 
Gi. XII., 13-14 assumes a definite shape and the PSncaratra 
conception of one mystic principle springs up by the fu¬ 
sion of ak^ara and putusa. This (principle) had both the nega¬ 
tive and the positive attributes without any reference to the 
lower or the higher “place” in it. But at this stage no expla¬ 
nation for this mystic combination of the two hitherto distinct 
principles with distinct qualities is offered, nor it is realised 
that this conception is inconsistent with those already in vogue 
(see p. 91 above). ^ 

The author of the Sutras who comes after all these 
stages definitely rejects the earlier views ( 2—4 ) except the 
first one, which he emphasises as an argument for his own 
view, and the last one which he adopts and systematises. 
According to him ak^ ira is not spatially lower than purusa; 
and again they are not two, but one. Whatever attributes, 
negative or positive, the one is said to have, also belong to the 
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other, because the Sruli itself makes such an interchange; 
their distinction is useful only for meditation (see p. 94 above). 
The Highest Being in its entirity is called aksara or purusa 
and the negative and the positive statements are applicable to 
every part of it, to every place in it ( sarvatra). The ^ruti 
says that aksara is the goal. It also says that puru§a is the 
goal. Each of the the two are also individually said to be 
omnipresent. It is irrational to hold 
The SutrakSra’s that there are two goals and that each of 
Rational Explana- them is omnipresent. The SutrakSra 
tion of the Problem, makes use of this argument twice ( Br. 

Su. III. 2. 38; III. 3. 9). Wherever aksara 
is mentioned, it is said that there is none else than it; wher¬ 
ever atman or putusa is mentioned, it is also said that there 
exists none else but him (Br. Su. III. 2. 37). The Sutras 
refer to Br. Up. IV. 5. 13, “ It is—as is a mass of salt, 
without inside, without outside, entirely a mass of 
taste ( krlsno rasapjtaua eva ), even so, verily, is this Atman, 
without inside, without outside, entirely a mass of knowledge 
{ k^tsnah prajfian.ifihaim eva ) and especially to Bh. Gi. 
XIII. 12-16. “ This has everywhere its hands and 
feet, everywhere its eyes, heads, and mouths, 
e V e r y w h e re it is possessed of ears in the world, and 
remains having enveloped every [ existing ] thing ” ( Bh. Gi. 
XIII. 13 ). '■ Sarvatah” in the Gita, corresponds to ‘‘sarvah'a” 

in Br. Su. III. 2-11. and therefore the Sutrakara refers to it. 
According to the Sutrakara, when any text says that the 
Supreme Being {aksara or purusa) is devoid of hand and feet, 
it denies them of it in its entirity. This will be the sense of 
^ve. Up. III. 19 and Mu. Up. I. 1. 6. This is how he solves 
the problem of the coinddentia oppositorum. The same is 
perhaps meant also in Br. Su. II. 1. 30 and 37 ( sawopela ca 
taddaisanat and sarvadharmopapattesca respectively). The 
Supreme Being as a whole ( “ sarvatra ” ) is possessed of 
all, and therefore contradictory, attributes. The great teachers 
of Vedanta, that followed the Sutrakara busied themselves 
with interpreting this verdict of the author of the aphorisms 
( see p, 89 above ). 
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The standpoint which the SutrakSra has taken up is 
guided by a historical insight into the development of the 
ak§ara-putu§a doctrine in those days. The ChSndogya and 
BrhadSranyaka Upanisads never taught that the aksara was 
spatially lower than the purum, nor did they think that the per¬ 
sonal aspect was in conflict with the impersonal. The Earlier 
Metrical Upanisads did not mean that aksara was a principle 
with so much share of individuality as to 
The SutrakSra, be counted as a second principle by 
the Restorer of the side of the purusa. What they 
Advaitism in the implied by putting the aksara below 
Aupanisada School, the purusa in the discussion of the 

evolution of the world ( as in Ka. Up. 
III. 10-11 ) was perhaps that in the entire Brahman the 
personal aspect governs the impersonal during the act of 
creating the world, and we And that the SutrakSra does accept 
this meaning of the paratva of the Purusa ( Br. Su. I. 4. 3; 
see p. 104 above ), When the EMU and the GitS said that 
the meditator on purusa when liberated “ went beyond 
aksara (Mu. Up. III. 2.1; Pra. Up. V. 5, 7; Bh. Gi. VIII. 
21-22, XV. 16-18, XVIII. 53-55), they did not mean that the 
meditators on aksara reached the Twentyflfth and those on 
pmusa the Twentysixth (see Bh. Gi. XII. 4). The SutrakSra 
feels himself bound to understand those statements as refer¬ 
ring to different places in the entire Brahman which is like 
an omnipresent mass of light wherein one may differentiate 
between its parts as occupying different places, though each 
part has the same attributes. In brief, let not the historian of 
the Indian Philosophy forget that the Aupanisada or rather the 
Vedanta School owes its “monistic monotheism” 
( how else shall we name the^ union of the personal and the 
impersonal with the controU of the former over the latter as 
regards the latter’s creative activity!) and therewith all the 
later monistic or monotheistic phases of the various Vedanta 
Schools, to the author of the Brahmasutras. Henceforth the 
dualism and the pluralism to which the EMU, the Git5 and, 
more than either of these, the later MahabhSrata Aupanisadas 
had fallen a victim, is driven out of the Vedanta School once 
for all. 
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Most of the other notable features of the " aksam o r Puru§a*' 
doctrine of the SutrakSra have been 
Distinction bet- noticed in the beginning of this Chapter; 
ween the SutrakSra but one point in which the author has 
and the L. ■ MBh. checked and corrected the turn of 
PSncarStras. thought, into which the PSncarStras had 

already let themselves enter, requires 
to be mentioned here, so that the SutrakSra may not 
be mistaken for being more of the PSncarStras than he 
really is. The latter ( as we find them in the L. MBh.) did 
not at all distinguish between dk^ara and Purusu and could 
think that the personal is at the same time the impersonal (see 
p. 84 above). But, for the SutrakSra these two are t w o for 
the practical purpose of meditation. They are two distinct 
names of the one object of meditation and indicate two distinct 
methods of meditation, though leading to one and the same 
goal. This difference between the PSncaratras and the 
Sutrakara, and the way in which the latter succeeded in 
purging the Aupanisada speculation of its dualistic character, 
and thereby establishing an option of choice as 
regards the object of meditation, lead us to consider what we 
may call the compromising nature of the 
aphorisms. 

Although the Gita never aimed at reconciling the 
various Schools of Indian Philosophy, the Brahmasutras 
bear clear marks of the great sacrifices 
Compromising that the various Vakhas of the ^ruti have 
Character of the made in the cause of maintaining the 
Sutras. original monism or monotheism of their 

ancestors. First of all, each of the Vedic 
Schools agreed to honour the Revealed Texts of all others 
(Br. Su. Ill 3. 44,49). Secondly, if any o n e of the four requ¬ 
irements, codana, dkhyd, etc. was the same in these texts, the 
same Brahman was to be understood as the topic in all of 
them (Br. Su. Ill 3. 1, 6)- But this did not mean that every 
School was henceforth to study all the texts; the rule of 
svddhydya was taught in all the ^khSs and was not to be 
disturbed in the least by this union of the Schools. Thirdly, 
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since all the texts did not mention both aksam and puni^a, 
henceforth aksara or purusa was the goal. We have already 
noticed the nature of this new teaching. The followers of 
the ChSndogya and the Brhad5ranyaka could join the union 
only on this condition; while those whose 
The Oldest Upan- texts taught both as the goals (i. e. the 
isadic Schools. EMU and the GitS ) were in practice 
pursuing only one of the two because 
they were both of them not meant for one and the same man. 
Moreover, great appeal for unity was effected by such other 
arguments as the fact that every Revealed Text whether teach¬ 
ing the personal or the impersonal principle had taught it 
as omnipresent and there can be no two omnipresent princi¬ 
ples. The followers of the EMU and the Git5 found that the 
idea of aksam as the Nature of the purusa was inconsistent 
with their conception of it as an eternal goal; so, aksara was 
allowed to remain as Prakrti ( Br. Su. I. 4. 23 ) but not as a 
prakrti belonging to puni^a. The fact that the ChStidogya 
and the BrliadSranyaka Schools had already at various times 
taught the personal and the inpersonal principles without 
reference to their mutual relations led them to accept the new 
standpoint. Henceforth those who believed in aksara were 
to note that purusa was also a name of the same principle; and 
those who meditated on purusa were to accept that the purusa 
could also be designated aksara (Br. Su. III. 3. 8). “Aksara” 
was only “a different thought ” ( prtha^ dfil-Br. Su III 3 42; 
Prajnantura-Br. Sit III 3. 50; upadesantara-Bx. Su III. 3. 37). 
Aksara is “more powerful” ( ballyas) than purusa because a 
majority of the combining parties believed in it; but, then, 
putu^a is also sanctioned by the Sruti ( Br. Su. III. 3. 44-45 ) 
and both are equally good as the VidyS ( Br. Su III. 3- 47 ) 
The followers of the oldest Schools were not to think that the 
attainment of purusa was that of a world ( loka-Br. Su. III. 3. 
51 ). The fourth important condition to which all had to agree 
was that about “ upasamhara ” or “ the Rule of Collection of 
Thoughts” (Br.Su. III. 3. 5). This was the most important and 
practical feature of this Syncretism. Till now, each School 
had meditated on God as He was described in its own indivi¬ 
dual text. But now a list of the thoughts on God was to be 
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prepared from the Revealed Texts of all the Schools. Each 
School was to accept what was common to all and to give to 
others what was peculiar to itself and consistent with the new 
doctrine of “ak^ara o r puru^a.” This syncretic “Rule of Collec¬ 
tion” was obligatory for the meditation on the personal aspect, 
but not for that on the impersonal, because in this latter case 
the meditator was to deny all attributes of ak$ara and the 
existing lists were found to contain a sufficiently exhaustive 
enumeration of these ( Br. Su. III. 3. 33 ). But if they found 
some attributes of purusa in the list of those of aksam, they were 
not to reject them out of respect for the Sruti which (respect) 
was the background of their union (III. 3. 40 ), and if they 
wished to collect the attributes of aksara from the various 
texts, there was no objection (III. 3. 39). Even in the case of 
the meditation on purusa, it was not possible that a 
meditator could meditate on Him as possessed of all 
the attributes in all the Revealed Texts; therefore the 
number of such attributes to be used in practical con¬ 
templation was not to be fixed ( III. 3. 31 ). The younger 
Schools were to make a greater sacrifice and we find that they 
did it without any opposition. They were asked to give up 
such attributes of purusa as would show that purusa was 
different from aksara ( Br. Su. III. 3. 12). 
The Younger Upa- The SutrakSra says that pnyaiirastva, 
nijadic Schools. brahmapucchatva etc. are not to be 
accepted as attributes of puru§a, even 
though they are mentioned as such in the l^ruti; and the 
wonder is that he finds none to oppose him. There is no 
putvapak^a on this significant step he takes. The followers of 
the EMU and the GitS also agreed to give up the lower Nature, 
the Intellect and the Mind as the created principles in the 
evolutional series ( 1. 4. 23-28; II. 3. 15 ). This was done 
perhaps because all of them vigorously opposed the purely 
rational Sfirnkhyas or perhaps because it was necessary to 
appease the Vajasaneyins and the Bahvrcs who were yet highly 
honoured by the philosophical thinkers. ( Even the L. MBh, 
contains some descriptions of creation beginning with the Ether 
as in the. Cha. and Br. Upani^ads. ) 

15 
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Thus, we find that all the Upanisadic Schools agreed in 
giving up minor though important diffe- 
Formation of the rences for the purpose of forming a union 
Vedanta School: Its of all the followers of the Revealed Texts. 
First Text Book and Anew book was to be prepared. The 
its First AcSrya. general points of agreement were to be 
recorded in a document for the future 
guidance of all the ^SkhSs who were to keep on studying their 
own svadhyaya but in the light of this agreement. The most 
important requirement was a list of the thoughts on the highest 
Being and a systematic account of the exact nature of the 
*‘sddhana' and "'phala" agreeable to all the combining Schools. 
The task seems to have been handed over to BSdarSyana and 
to some other renowned teachers who represented all these 
Schools. They composed a book and therein noted their views 
on the points where they differed ( Br. Su. I. 4, 21-23; IV. 3. 
7-16; IV. 4. 5-7; IV. 4. 10-12; III. 2. 41-42 ). .Henceforth 
this new work ( oii the teaching of Brahman as distinguished 
from Karman ) became the chief text for this united body of 
the Vedic ^5kh5s, to be known now as the Vedanta 
School. 

The great sacrifices, described above, which the uniting 
parties have done, sets one to think 
Practical purpose whether the purpose that made them 
of the Union: The sink their differences was only a theore- 
Desire to oppose tical one or whether this syncretism had 
jointly the SSmkhya a practical goal. Would anybody have 
and other hostile advised the followers of the EMU and 
Schools. /fhe Gita, under normal circumstances, to 

give up the subordination of ak^ara to 
Pum^a by abandoning some of the attributes of each of these 
about the meaning of which they had not the least doubt ? 
And would such an advice have been accepted by them if it 
had been actually given ? Do the Oldest Prose Upanisads 
and the Earlier Metrical Upanisads show any signs of this 
union ? Is not the theory of the two Natures a formidable 
hinderance in the way of such a proposal ? It is not at all 
difficult to imagine the motive force of this union. We have 
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seen how the Gita distinguished between the two Natures and 
how the L. MBh. Aupanisadas differed from the L. MBh. 
Samkhyas and Yogas, though all of them ( as they are found 
in the later Mahabharata ) agreed, in a way, as regards the 
nature of the final goal. But the seed of their disunion 
and enmity is also present in the Mahabharata. The 
Sarnkhyas and the Yogas refused to accept ak§ara either 
as the higher Nature or as a goal by the side of the Puru^a 
( i. e. optionally to -be accepted in place of Pufu^a ). When 
later on these two Schools became more and more rationa¬ 
listic and introduced philosophical changes of grave signifi¬ 
cance, which caused them to be ranked with atheists, the 
orthodox Aupanisadas of all S5khSs found it necessary to offer 
a combined opposition to these now entirely hostile Schools. 
Perhaps some more adversaries had freshly entered the field. 
It was under these circumstances that the descendants of the 
L. MBh. Aupanisadas who never before found it necessary to 
form themselves into a combined School, who speculated in a 
variety of ways on all points except the ak§ara-purusa 
doctrine, and who understood by the word Vedanta any text 
or passage of the Upanisads, formed themselves into a School 
of their own distinguished from the hostile Schools, SSrnkhya, 
Yoga and others. No wonder that from the beginning of the 
very first chapter, the Brahmasutras criticise the SSmkhya 
and lose no opportunity of doing the same whenever possible. 

But this achievement itself would have been extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, and the considerations, by which we 
find it to have been guided, would have been entirely defferent 
from what they really are, if the teaching of the BhagavadgitS 
had been already forgotten at the time of 
Invaluable Con- the composition of the work which is 
tribution of the Gita intended to record it. It is impossible 
Doctrine in the to think that the third point described 
Formation of the above ( p. 94 ) regarding the admission 
First Vedanta of the option of choice of one out of 
School. ak^ara and puru§a would have suggested 

itself or would have been accepted by 
tlie parties involved if they had not before them the coi^t 
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interpretation of the._EMU, the Gita and the L. MBh. Aupani- 
sada doctrines, the last of which are criticised and rejected by 
the Sutrakfira. On the contrary, the fact, as I have found it, 
is that the remembrance of the 'ak^ara- 
dind-puru§a doctrine of the Gita (Bh Gi. 
XIL 1-5) had exceedingly facilitated 
the task of the author of the Sutras who 
only transformed it into into an aksara-or-puru^a 
doctrine. The boldness which the Sutrakara shows in reject¬ 
ing those attributes of purusa which conveyed its distinction 
from ak^ara (see p. 113 above) is unparalleled in the works of 
any of the Acaryas whose only recourse was an hair-splitting 
method of interpretation* whenever they had to meet a passage 
contrary to what they taught. The Sutrakara could do what 
he has done, because he was sure of the support of those for 
whom he did it. (In this respect the Sutrakara is more reliable 
than the Acaryas in the matter of the interpretation of the 
texts with which we are concerned.) In brief, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Sutras offered in this Thesis will, it is hoped, show 
that the unique success which they achieved in their aim of 
combining all Aupani§adas against the purely rational Schools 
and giving the Vedanta texts a System called Vedanta 
Dariana, was greatly due to the teaching of the BhagavadgitS.| 
Tlrerefore, the inclusion of the Brahmasutras in the present 
Dissertation as an evidence for the meaning of the term ak^ata 
wjll not be considered out of place. 


• ^kara actually said that ptiyasirastva, bmhniapucchaiva, 
etc. refer to the “anandah dtma” who is the dnandatnaya 
koia ( Bha. Br. Su. I. 1.19). 

J Does not Bh. Gi. XIII. 4 which may be a later interpolation 
in the Gita, refer to the diversity ( bahudha ) of the ak^ara- 
puru§a doctrine in the EMU, in the Gita and, in the 
Brahmasutras ? This Thesis has also produced ample 
evidence to show that k^etm ( Bh. Gi. XIII) was a term for 
ak^ta and therefore k^etrajHa a term for purufo*. 



RETROSPECT. 


In the R g V e d a, the oldest literary monument of 
Aryan culture, we read already in those few hymns which 
herald the dawn of philosophy, that it is in reality but one 
being ( ekatn sat) named differently which is addressed 
in the hymns to the various deities (I. 164. 46); and that, before 
the world was created, “without air that one breathed 
by its own power; for there was not beyond it anything 
whatever” (X. 129. 2). 

Later, the Oldest Prose Upanisads 
taught as their highest metaphysical principle either ak§ara 
only, i. e., the ( impersonal ) Immutable or only puru^a the 
“Person” J it, or he, respectively, was declared to be “ one 
only without a second ” ( ekam eva a-dvitlyam-ChiSi. Up. 
VI. 2. 1 ). 

After that, we find in Chapter I of Mundaka Upanisad a 
first attempt at reconciling the impersonal and the personal 
{yen dk^mm puru^am veda safyam I. 2. 13); but the prevailing 
view in the Age of these Earlier Metrical Upani¬ 
sads is the one expressed in Mu. Up. II and III, placing 
pwu§a above ak^ara {pHn. Up. II. 1. 2; Pra. Up. V. 5, 7; Ka. 
Up. III. 11). In the SvetS^vatara Upanisad this is summarized 
as follows : Brahma (not Brahman) is the one threefold being" 
{ttividham brahmam), viz., a triad ( not three 1) consisting of 
the individual soul, the Immutable, and the Person, called here 
(I. 12), respectively, the Enjoyer, the Enjoyable, and the Inciter 
(or Lord in I. 8); the Immutable (i.e., the “Highest Immutable^’; 
Sve. Up. IV. 8) being again twofold (V. 1) in so far as it has the 
tmconscious Matter (the Manifest, Mutable, pradhdnOy avidyd) 
aa its periodical manifest 2 d:ion and is yet periling. the 
Unmanifest, Immortal, Immune, Ught, SeU, KnoMfie^^ 
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(avyakta, amrta, ak^ara, haras, atmati, vidya) (I. 8, 10; V. 1). 
The ^vetS^vatara Upanisad, then, taught a triad foreshadowing 
a future tetrad.* 

The BhagavadgitS taught the very same doctrine, 
only with some new names, speaking of two Unmanifest ones 
or Natures (VIII. 20; VII. 5), viz., a higher one {ak^ara, mahad 
brahman) and a lower one (k^ara, brahman) (XV. 16; XIV. 3; 
VIII. 3-4; III. 15; V 10) of which the latter periodically 
emerges from the former (IX.7; III. 15); and we may suppose 
that its teaching the lower Unmanifest to produce the manifest 
universe (VIII. 18-19) is also in agreement with Sve. Up., as is 
undoubtedly its regarding the personal (putusa) as higher than 
the impersonal (aksara) and yet not a distinct entity from it .* 
they are not two, though they are not one either; i. e., they are 
so to speak, an internal difference only (svagata bheda) of 
one and the same being. 

This doctrine we find again practically unchanged with 
the MahSbhSrata Aupanisadas: they called 
the lower Nature (1), aksara (2), and puru^a (3), the Twenty- 
fourth, the Twentyfifth and the Twentysixth respectively and 
said(MBh. XII. 217. 1): “He who does not know the tetrad 
does not know the Supreme Brahman” {na sa veda paratn 
brahma yo na veda calu^tayam; XII. 217. 1), where the four 
are: {\)vyakta) (2) avyakta or amrta pada 'XII. 217. 2), 
(3) putu§a (XII. 217, 6), and {A) dehin, the embodied soul 
(XII. 217. 12). But we see also another and, evidently, later 
School of the MahSbhSrata Aupanisadas preparing already the 
ground for futufi^developments by finding it necessary to 
explain—which was not really different, apart from its being 
expressly sttted, from the view of both Sve. Up. and 
Bh. Gi.—^that the two Natures are one and aksara and puru^a 
are one in that in either case the one is the “place” of the other 
(tatsthatvat; XII. 318. 56. 78). 


* This becomes quite clear, if we restore, as Prof. Schra¬ 
der suggests, the strange readihg suprati§thdk}aram ca in ^v. 
Up. I. 7 to suprati§tham ksaram ca. 
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The SSmkhyas and the Yogas of the 
MahSbhSrata then actually did away with the theory 
of the two Natures, but in a different manner. 

(1) The SSinkhyas abolished the ak^ara or 
the higher Nature by simply distributing its attributes among 
the lower, i. e,, their only Nature, and the Twentysixth of the 
Aupanisadas whom they accepted as their Twentyfifth. [ This 
was the origin of the dualism of Spirit and Matter which we 
find as an accomplished fact in the Classical S5mkhya. ] 

(2) The Rudrite Yogas, while accepting 
the SSmkhya Twentyfourth (and rejecting the higher Nature), 
could not admit the SSrnkhya purusa who was both Jiva and 
I^vara, for they (i. e. these Yogas) wanted a highest principle 
which was absolutely beyond bondage and liberation, i. e., 
had not even the semblance of being someliow (temporarily), 
viz., by creation etc., contaminated by the Prakrti. Thus, they 
believed in two principles instead of the one pum^a of the 
SSinkhyas, viz., the Twentyfifth, who was for them 
only a kind of world-soul, and the Twentysixth, 
the ParmStman, who was placed above the Twentyfifth and 
the Twentyfourth (Prakrti) and who was the absolutely tran¬ 
scendent, yet personal, highest being. [Tims, and not on the 
basis of an atheistic .S5inkhya, has evolved the idea of a 
personal highest God in the Yoga System.] TJiis School, 
then, may be looked upon as having evolved from the (like¬ 
wise Rudrite) ^veti^vatara Upanisad. For, its two Atmans are the 
two “friends” in Sve. Up. IV. 6-7. But in Sve. Up. the boundary 
between the two is still constantly obliterated; it has still 
a conscious prakrti and its “Lord” is still, though not 
bhoktr, yet karir as regards creation etc., (V. 3; VI. 3-4), 

(3) The Hiranyagarbha Yogas were at 
one with the Rudrite Yogas as regards their Twentyfourth 
and Twentyfifth, but went beyond them by positing an 
impersonal Twentysixth which they called ak$ara. 
This dk^ara, then, was like that of the Oldest Prose Upanisads 
deprived of both its personality (cf. Br. Up. III. 8.9) and 
materiality, the former being reserved for their Twentyfifth, 
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and the latter for their Twentyfourth. This is the acme of 
metaphysical abstraction reached in the MahabhSrata. 

In all of these three Schools the Twentyfifth engaged 
(either really or apparently) in creation, etc., and transmigration 
etc., had so far been only one, who either had (as in the 
case of the Yogas) or liad not (as with the S5mkhyas) a higher 
principle above him, and the empirical plurality of individuals 
must have been for them but a phenomenon of Nature, if they 
cared at all to explain it. We can understand this attitude if 
we realise that it was a Herculean task for Indian thinkers to 
free themselves from the grip of the ancient Aupanisada 
tradition with its one and only Atman. It is a great pity, 
therefore, that the MahJbhSrata has not preserved for us one or 
two documents showing the rise of the theory of 
plurality of souls. We are merely confronted, in 
one of the latest chapters of the ^Sntiparvan (350. 1 fll.) with 
the fact that both theSSmkhyas and the Yogas 
had meanwhile taken to it, i. e., to the doctrine of one 
real highest soul and many empirical individual ones. [ For 
the SSmkhyas now only one more step remained to be taken, 
viz., that of abolishing the purusa, just as formerly they 
had abolished the higher Nature, and establishing a real 
plurality of souls, but that is not heard of yet in the 
MahSbhSrata; it came later, when Buddhism spread and 
atheism became fashionable.] 

Some time after the origin of these three Schools, came 
the MahabhSrata P5ncaratras who rather 
developed the, religion (dharma) of the BhagavadgitS, their 
most venerable authority: they emphasised the oneness ot 
ak§ara and puru^a and did not allow either Matter or soul to 
be a distinct entity from it, but looked upon the former as 
periodically created and withdrawn and upon the latter also 
as emerging from and returning into their “source” the Purusa. 
In spite of this they did not renounce the svagatabheda stand¬ 
point of the Gita, but spoke of an innate power of the Puru$a 
which they called his Vidyd ( and which was later identified 
with Vi§ 5 iu’s wife Lak$mi ) and also of the souls as somehow 
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being parts of God and continuing as such even during the 
period of cosmic rest. This, then, is the strictest monism 
taught in the MahabhSrata. 

And, finally, BsdarSyana, the author ( or reviser ?) of the 
Brahmasutras, substituted the MahShliSrata PSncarStra view 
of the oneness of aksam and puiusa by his teaching that the 
same Supreme Being called para “ the Highest ” is to be 
meditated upon as aksara o r Purusa. 

But, while in BadrSyana’s Sutras (and also in the systems 
of the Vaisnavite AcSryas) the abandoned ancient position 
( of purusa being higher than aksara ) is still to some extent 
recognizable, even the traces of the latter will be found to have 
disappeared when we turn to the works of his most renowned 
successor, ^ankar5c5rya. 

Thus it has happened that the history of aksara has 
become what it has been called by us : a forgotten chapter. 
It undoubtedly covers a very long j>eriod when again and 
over again those very questions were asked which are echoed 
in the motto of this Thesis. The history of Indian Philosophy 
must, indeed, have essentially been for many centuries the 
history of aksara. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Interpretation of the Upanisads. 

Scholars may want a more detailed demonstration of the 
right claimed by the author of this Thesis to use the Upa¬ 
nisads in the way he has done. He, therefore, submits to 
them the following translation of, and notes on, those passages 
of the Upanisads which testify most unambiguously to the 
correctness of his view of aksara and at the same time can 
be shown to be in full agreement, in this respect, with his 
second source on aksara, the Bhagavadgit5. 

A.—Mmdaka Upanisad. 

1. Mu. Up. II. 1. 1-2. 

(1) The following is the truth.* Just as from a well-kindled 
fire sparks rise in thousands all alike, so, O gentle one, are the 
various things born of the Immutable and return into the same. 

(2) That divine, formless purusa is both outside and inside, 
unborn, without breath, without a mind, shining, higher than 
the highest Immutable {ak^ardt paralah parah). 


Notes ;— 

1. These verses make it quite clear that the Mundaka 
Upanisad distinguishes between aksara and pumm and places 
the latter above the former, as does the GitS (e. g. in XV. 
16-18). 

2 It should, however, be noticed that this passage of the 
Upani^d (II. 1. ijdescribes all things as originating from the 
Immutable. We know tliat in the Gita also, the hi^er 
Nature is said to be either the origin of all beiij^s (e. g. Bb. 
VII. 6, XIV. 4), or the origin of ^ lower,Nature which is tiie 
d^ect origin of all begins (Bh. Gi, VIII 20^-21, III. 
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2. Mu. Up, III, 2. 8. 

Just as the flowing rivers disappear into the ocean, 
having abandoned name and form, so the knower totally freed 
from name and form reaches the divine purusa higher than 
the Highest ( patai param purumm). 

•Notes 

1. Purusa in this verse can be no other than pwusa above 
the highest Immutable in Mu, Up. II. 1. 2. 

3. Mu. Up. I. 1. 7-9. 

(7) Just as the spider creates and takes [ back ], just as 
herbs rise up on the earth, just as the hairs on the head and 
the hairs on the body (appear) from the living man, so does 
every thing here rise from ‘the Immutable’ (aksara). 

(8) The [lower] brahman develops on account of tapas] 
from that is the food born; from food, breath, mind, truth 
(satya), w'ords, and, in the rites, ‘the Immortal’ {amriam.) 

(9) From that [atman] who is omniscient, who knows all, 
whose tapas consists of knowledge, is born this [ lower ] 
brahman, name, form, and food. 

Notes ;— 

1. The use of the masculine forms in I. 1. 9 should not 
lead us to suppose that the last verse is a later interpolation, 
because aksara atma ( Pr, Up. IV. 9 ) or ak§arah puru^ah 
(Mu. Up, I. 2. 13), or rather simply atrmi (see atma in Mu. 
Up. II. 2 }% and notes on ^ve. Up. I. 7-12) could have been 
understood by the author of the Upanisad as the subject 
possessed of omniscience and other attributes mentioned in 
this Sruti. The occurrence of these masculine expressions in 
the sense of the^impersonal Immutable shows nothing else than 
that though iHe idea in the mind of these writers was an 
impersonal one, they believed themselves to be entitled to make 
use of words that were of the masculine gender. Even in the 
oldest Upanisads like the Br. Up. d,tm& is the word used for 
what is described only negatively, e g. Br. Up. III. 9. 26. In 
the present instance, brahman is said to be the effect of the 
Immutable according to the interpretation we have proposed, 
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and this conclusion is justified by Bh. Gi. III. 15 (brahtn ak§a‘ 
rasamtidbhavam). So brahman in Mu. Up. I. 1. 9 means the 
lower Nature. Moreover the expression ‘yah sanu jhah son avid' 
(in I. 1. 9) is the same as in II. 2. 7 where undoubtedly it refers 
to aksara (see notes on aimau under Sve. Up. 1. 7-12). The 
author of the Brahmsutras clearly says that atnian^ Brahman, 
etc. are w'ords used both for aksara and purusa (Br. Su. III. 
3. 52; see App. IV). 

2. As already said, brahman in 1.1. 9 is the lower Nature, 
because it is the effect of the Immutable. This follows also 
from the fact that it is said to be ‘ growing ’ ‘ gathering ’ or 
‘ developing ’ ( clyafe) through tapas (I. 1.8). 

3. That aksara in tins passage is of the same nature as 
that of the BhagavadgitS is proved by the similarity of the 
attributes mentioned in Mu. Up. I. 1. 6 and those in GitS 
XII. 2-3. 

4. That the Immutable is said to be the goal in Mu. Up. 
II. 2. 3, while elsewhere in the same Upanijad, e. g. in III. 2. 8 
Pwti§a is said to be the goal, is no obstacle to our interpre¬ 
tation, because in the days of the Mundaka Upanisad both 
aksara and purusa were regarded as goals, as we find in the 
case of the Bhagavadgit5. 

4. Mu. Up. I. 2. 13. 

To him who had properly approached [ him ], whose 
mind was tranquil and who possessed control (of the senses), 
that knower (of Brahman ) proclaimed in truth that Lore of 
Brahman so that he could know the real ‘Immutable-purusa’ 
( aksara puru§a ). 

Note :— 

‘ Aksara purusa mentioned here, seems to be a crude 
attempt to explain the relation of aksara and purusa. The 
oldest Upanisads use both these terms separately, e. g. aksara 
in Br. Up. HI. 8. 8-11, and purusa in ChS. Up. III. 12. 6, and 
Br. Up. III. 9. 26. Each word denotes the highest reality 
known to the Upanisad. Both these words are placed together 
in the present passage; this seems to have been done conscio¬ 
usly in order to reconcile the impersonal and the personal con¬ 
ceptions about the highest truth referred to above. The authors 
of the Earlier Metrical Upanisadas found that in the Oldest 
Prose Upani§ads, sometimes, aJtfara was taught, and at other 
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times Puru^a was taught, as is the case in the passages just 
mentioned. They were not confronted with an Aupanisada 
School teaching ak$ara and purusa as two philosophical 
principles, as was actually the case with the author of the Bra- 
hmasutras who had before him the Mah5hh5rata Aupanisada 
School. So, the EMU try to reconcile the conception of the 
impersonal with that of the personal in Br. Up. and Ch5. Up., 
but were not concerned with that spiritual dualism which was 
itself the result of the EMU and the GitS. Thus, the first section 
of the Mundaka Upanisad seems to be earlier than the other 
two sections, because this effort to reconcile ak§ara and purusa 
(in Mu. Up. I) is less successful than the same in II and III 
where the impersonal aksara (e. g. in II. I. 2, III. 1. 3 and 
III. 2. 1, 8 ) is clearly placed below the personal purusa. The 
expression ‘ aksara puru^a ’ betrays the author’s intention to 
convey the idea of the impersonal Immutable only, because 
he uses the simple term aksara in Mu. Up. I. 1. and refers to 
tapas and sraddha in I. 2. 11 which is evidently based upon 
Cha. Up. V. 10. 1-2. Both these Upanisadic passages describe 
the paths of gods and Pitrs. Cha. Up. V. 10. 1-2 mentions 
the impersonal Brahman as the goal of devaydna, so it is 
quite probable that the Mu. Up. passage which draws upon 
that older text has the same goal in view. The words like 
brahmaloka ( Mu. Up. I. 2. 6) and amrta purusa in Mu. Up. 

I. 2. 11 also point to the same. The expression aksara purusa 
is like the expression aksara dtman in Pr. Up. IV. 9, which 
though masculine refers to the impersonal reality described in 
Pr. Up. IV. 10. The Immutable is designated as aksarapuiu§a 
also in Bh. Gi. XV. 16: “ There are these two purusas in the 
world, viz., the Mutable and the Immutable but the Gita 
does so, because it calls the Purusa (of Mu. Up.) “puru^ottama” 

( Bh. Gi. XV. 18 ). 

CONCLXJSION 

1. The Immutable in the Mu. Up. is the Impersonal 
One ( I. 1. 6 ) as in Bh. Gi. XII. 3-4. 

2. It is below purusa, e. g. in II. 1. 2, III. 1. 2, III. 2. 8, 
as in Bh. Gi. XV. 16-18. 

3. It is an independent goal just like the purusa (1.1.5), 
as in Bh. Gi. XII. 1, VIII. 10. 

4. It can be called aksara (I. 1. 5, 7; II. 1. 2; II. 2. 2 ), 
atman ( poshly in I. 1. 9, II. 2. 5 ), ap^ra purusa (1. 2. 13), 



amrla pwusa (I. 2. 11), Brahman (III. 1. 3 }, yoni ( with 
reference to purusa ) (III. 1.3), yoni of all beings (I. 1. 6 ), 
sukm ( III. 2. 1 ), brahmadhatna ( III. 2. 2, 4 ). 

5. From it, brahman or the lower Nature is "born” 
(I. 1. 8-9). 

6. Specially noteworthy is the fact that in Mu. Up. 1. 2. 
we have an earlier effort to reconcile the impersonal and 
personal principles of Br. Up. and ChS. Up. than the one in 
Mu. Up. II. 1. 1-2. 

B.—Prasna Upanisad. 

Sections IV and V of the Prasna Upanisad mention the 
Immutable (aksara ) and purusa respectively, and, as we shall 
see presently, distinguish between the two, placing Purusa 
above aksara. 

1. Pr. Up. IV. 9-11. 

(9) For he, who sees, touches, hears, smells, tastes, 
fancies, knows, and acts, he is the person of the nature of 
knowledge (vijnandtma puru^ah ), [ and ] he has his stand in 
the highest Immutable Self (pare sk?are dtmani ). 

(10) He, indeed, who knows the Immutable (a^am) 
which is without shadow, without a body, without blood, and 
radiant, O gentle one, he, who knows this Immutable, reaches 
none else than the highest Immutable. He becomes omni¬ 
scient and alH embracing ]. For that the following verse 
[ is the authority ]. 

(11) He who knows that Immutable in which the know- 
ledge-self (vijndndtmd ), along with all the gods (i. e. senses), 
and all the vital airs and elements find rest—such a one having 
become omniscient, O gentle one, has certainly entered every¬ 
thing. 

Notes :— 

1. The person of the nature of knowledge ( vijfianattna. 
puru^ah) is the Jiva (individual soul) in whom all senses and 
all objects of sense rest during the dreamless sleep (IV< 
Up. IV. 6-7), 
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2. The expression para ak$am alman (in verse IV. 9) for 
the highest Immutable, which is more complex than the usual 
word ak^ara (e.g. in Mu. Up. I. 1. 5) m»y be compared with 
the similar expression aksara Parana, ‘ the Immutable puru^a 
for the same, used in Mu. Up. I. 2. 13. see pp. 125-126). 

3. The description of the Immutable in verse 10 makes 
it quite clear that para aksara atman in the previous verse is 
to be identified with the aksara of the BhagavadgitS ( see e. g. 
XII. 2-5 ). 

4. Verse 11 makes the sense of vijnanatma puru^ah in 
verse 9 quite clear. He is accompanied by the senses, the 
vital airs and the elements. He can be none else but the Jiva. 

2. Pr. Up. V. 2, 5, 7. 

(2) Indeed, O SatyakSma, that which is the Syllable 
‘Om’ is the Higher and the Lower Brahman ( param c aparam 
ca brahma ). Therefore the knower obtains either of the two 
( ekalaram) by this same resort ( viz., the Syllable Om). 

X X ■ X 

(5) But he who meditates on the Supreme punisa 
( parama puru^a) by means of this very Syllable, viz., ‘ Om ’ 
consisting of three parts, joins the Light, viz., the Sun. He 
being free from sin, just as the serpent is freed from slough, 
is carried by the SSma-hymns to the world of Brahman (i. e. 
to the Immutable ). From this [ world ] replete with Life ( or 
from this solid Mass of UxiQ-Jlvaghana ), he sees pumsa, higher 
than tlie Highest, residing in the City (parat param punsayam 
Puru^atfi y Regarding this, the following two verses are 
[ the authority ]. 

X X X 

(7) He obtains this [ human ] world by means of the 
Rg-verses, the world of the atmosphere through the Yajus- 
verses, and through SSmans he obtains that [ Immutable ] 
which the Wise proclaim. He, who knows what is quiet, 
without old age, immortal, without fear, and the Highest 
(para ) obtains Him even by the same resort viz., the Syllable 
‘ Om ’ [ meditated upon as an entire Syllable ]. . 
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Notes :— 

1. The conception of the Higher and Lower Brahman 
of this Upanisad is very important. Sentences 3 and 4 of this 
section describe how the meditator on one and two parts” 
{ekatnaira and dvimatra) of the Syllable ‘Om’, obtains the human 
world and the world of the moon. (Apparently these worlds are 
not to be counted as Brahman.) The world of the moon is the 
world from which the soul returns, according to V. 4. The 
sentence (V. 5), therefore, describes the world from which there 
is no return. This world is said to be the Brahman-world 
(bmhmalokci). And the man who meditates on all the three parts 
of the Syllable (i. e. who meditates on the Syllable ‘ Om ’ as 
consisting of three parts, but not as a single Syllable, see 
note 9 below), goes to it after having joined [ the rays of ] 
the Light viz., the Sun. The description ( vinirmuktam etc. 
in V. 5 ) shows that this man is the liberated soul. Therefore, 
this must be the Lower Brahman {aparam brahma) mentioned 
in verse V. 2. This is “ one of the two*(goals)” stated in this 
^ruti (V. 2). The phrase pardt Param (V. 5) is an epithet of 
the purusa “ who is higher than this Mass of Life which is the 
li\ghQst {etasmdj jlvaghandf pardi param)” This interpreta¬ 
tion is supported by the description of the purusa in fhe 
Mundaka Upanisad. There we read: the Brahman-knower 
being freed from ‘ name and form ’ reaches the divine purusa 
higher than the Highest (Mu. Up. III. 2. 8). 

2. Brahmaloka in this passage is 'the Immutable ahsara\ 
because (a) as pointed out in the note to the previous verse, 
according to this Upanisad there is no return from this Brah¬ 
man-world, return being possible only if the meditator goes to 
the world of the moon as said in sentence 3 of this section; (b) 
it is said here that the liberated soul “ sees ” the purusa from 
this Brahman-world; no text tells us that one can “ see ’’ the 
purusa from the world of BrahmS otherwise called PrajSpati; 
(c) even some of the Upani§ads distinguish between the Brah¬ 
man-world, i. e. the Immutable, and the world of PrajSpati, 
e. g. Kau. Up. I. 3, in which brahmaloka can only mean the 
Immutable; as the question of return and non-return is here 
(in Pra. Up. V) discussed according as the soul reaches the 
Moon or the Sun, we can associate this passage with Kau. Up. 
1. 3 where the .same topic is met with; and (d) lastly this 
Brahman-world is said to beytoagAana, a solid Mass of Life; 
the soul that is "bound” including even Brahmtl cpnld; 
have been so called. The idea of ‘ flposamoffi ’ as the inlei?' 

17 
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pretation of jlvaghann is not acceptable because that idea is 
not known to the EMU and because " jlvaghana ” is not diffi¬ 
cult to be explained, if we look to the literature of the Age of 
the EMU. This term “jlvaghana” means the same as is 
called prajnanaghana “ Mass of Consciousness’ in Br. Up. IV. 
5. 13 and in Man4ukya Up. 5, and "jlvabhUta prakrti" the 
Life-element in Bh. Gi. VII. 5, and jlva diman ” in ChS. 
Up. VI. 3. 2. ( see Ch. IV. p. 102 ). In ChS. Up. VIII. 3. 2. 
(brahmaloka means ak^ara the “ Immutable so also in 
Cha. Up. VIII. 4. 1-3, VIII. 5. 3-4 and in BrUp. IV. 3. 32. 

3. It should also be emphasised that the liberated soul is 
here said to see puru^a from the world of the Immutable, 
so that it is not meant here that the soul reaches the purvt^a by 
meditation on Him through the syllable ‘Om’ conceived 
of as consisting of three parts. 

4. The world described as ‘ what the Wise ( kavayah - 
cf. Ka. Up. III. 14) proclaim,’ is the Brahman-world of V. 5 
or “ the L^wer Brahman ” of V. 2, because both of these are 
said to be reached through the SSman-hymns. And this 
description of the Brahman-world also justifies my interpreta¬ 
tion of the term brahmaloka in V. 5. So, the expression *' the 
Lower Brahman ” has got quite a different meaning from what 
Sankara would explain it to be. 

5. Now, there should be no doubt regarding the expla¬ 
nation of “Him” (V. 7c), because this word stands for pmusa 
who is mentioned in V. 5. Verse 7 is a quotation intended "to 
explain sentence 5 (see note 8 below). 

6. As it is said that even by the syllable ‘Om’ the Brah- 
man-knower reaches puru§a; it follows that ‘Om’ in this case 
is fi e t conceived of as a syllable consisting of three parts, 
but as a self-complete single mystic 
symbol. This idea seems to be similar to that in the Bh. 
Gi. VIII. 13. ‘ Even ’ (eva in V.7c-d ) is significant in this 
connection. 

7. ‘The quiet one’ and the other epithets refer undoubt¬ 
edly to ak^ara. It is not unusual to describe the Immutable in 
these terms (see idiftdtman in Ka. Up. III. 13 ). Moreover, 
Param ‘the Highest’ mentioned here is to be distinguished 
from patdt param ‘the higher than the Highest’, the attribute 
of puru^ in one of the sentences here (V. 5). 
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8. ‘Him’ (in V. 7c) must refer to Puru^a as distinguished 
from the impersonal aksara conveyed here by the neuter 
pronouns ‘ yat ’ and ' iat \ This Puru^a is the one whom the 
liberated soul “sees” from the Brahman-world (V. 5). 

9. The exact literal sense of this last verse must be 
noted. It states that one who knows ak§ara attains to pwu^a 
by means of the syllable “Om”. This idea follows also from 
two verses in Bh. Gi. viz., VIII. 12, where it is said that ‘he, 
who, repeating the Brahman consisting of the one syllable 
viZr, ‘Om’ and remembering me, departs leaving off his body 
reaches the highest goal’, and XII. 4 which says: ‘Those who 
meditate on ak^ra being attached to the good of all creatures, 
reach none but me’. This also agrees with Tai. Up. II. 1, 
which says ‘The knower of Brahman obtains what is beyond 
[ it ]’ (see also Bh. Gi. XVIII. 53-55 and XII. 4-5). 

Conclusion 

1. So. according to Pra^na Upanisad IV and V, the 
Immutable (ak§ara) is impersonal and can be described 
negatively (Pr. Up. IV. 10, V. 7d), as is also the case in Bh. 
Gi. XII. 3-4. 

2. It is also called (a) para aksara atman ‘ the Highest 
Immutable Atman’ (Pr. Up. IV. 9-11, the term atman being 
used here without a reference to the self), (b) 'apara brahman' 
the Lower Brahman, in contrast with the puru^a who is 
called 'para brahman’ the Higher Brahman (Pr. Up. V. 2), (c) 
'brahmaloka' the Brahman-world, (d) ‘ jivaghana’ a solid Mass 
of Life (Pr. Up. V. 5), meaning the same as jlvabhilta para 
prakrti in Bh. Gi. VII. 5, and (e) ‘that which the Wise pro¬ 
claim ” (yat tat kavayo vedayante-Vr. Up. V. 7 

3: The puru^ is higher than it (parat param purHayarn 
Pun^am Ik^aie-W. 5). 

C.— Svetdh^aiara Upani^ad. 

From the standpoint of terminology, this Upani?ad is 
later than the two already examined. Two passages in it ace 
specially important for our inquiry and will, therefore, be dis¬ 
cussed here in extenso, viz., 1.7-9 and V. L 
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1. ^ve. Up. I. 7-12. 

(7) This is the Supreme Brahman ( paramam brahma ) 
celebrated in song. The three therein are well established 
and imperishable ( ak^ara ). The Brahman-knowers having 
known the distinction between these are merged into Brahman, 
being devoted to it and freed from [ all ] forms of existence. 

(8) The Lord ( lia ) maintains ( bharate ) this all, the 
combined Mutable ( k^ara ) and Immutable ( ak^ara ), the 
Manifest and the Unmanifest ( vyaktavyaktam ). And the 
Atman, the not-Lord (anlsa), is “bound” because of his being 
the enjoyer ( bhoktr ), and is released from all bonds after 
having known the divine One. 

('0 The knower ( jna ) and the not-knower (ajha), the 
Lord and the not-Lord, are both “unborn”. The one “female 
unborn” is associated with the enjoyer and the objects of 
enjoyment. And the infinite Atman is “ of the form of the all ” 
(vmaiupa) and, indeed, no Agent. It is [ the attainment of ] 
Brahma, when one attains these three. 

(10) The Mutable ( k^ara ) is the First Evolver ( pra- 
dhdna); and the Immortal, the Immutable ( amrtaksaram ) 
is the Light ( haras ). Over the Mutable and the [ Immutable] 
atman, the One God rules. Through meditation on him, 
through applying oneself to him and [ thus ] becoming com¬ 
pletely of his nature ( taUvabhavdf, bhAyah ) at the end [ there 
results ] the cessation of all deceit ( vihamayA ). 

(11) For him who has known God [ there follows ] the 
relinquishment of all fetters, the cessation of birth and death 
because of the troubles being removed. Through meditation 
on him, [ he gains ] the third [ of the triad ] on the loss of the 
body [ and thus ] all-Lordliness ( vihfaisvarya ). He is then 
absolute ( kevala ) and has achieved all desires. 

(12) This [ triad ] should be known as contained eter¬ 
nally in the Atman, since nothing higher remains to be known 
for him who has known the Enjoyer ( bhoktr), the Enjoyable 
(bhogya ) and the Prompter {pretitx)', this is the entire Three¬ 
fold Brahma which has been proclaimed. 
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Notes :— 

1. The technical use of ‘ ak^ara' in the sense of the 
Immutable should be distinguished from the ordinary sense of 
the word, viz., imperishable, 

2. Verse 8 gives the explanation of the ‘three’ mentioned 
in the previous verse. They are (1) the Mutable and the 
Immutable combined together ( samyukia) and thus forming 
one of the three, (2) the Lord ( Isa ) and (3) the not-Lord 
(anlsa) i.e. the Jiva. 

3. If ^ve. Up. I. 7b be interpreted to mean “ The three 
are well established and are imperishable tlwfein ”, then the 
three should be necessarily understood as ) the Mutable, (2) 
the Immutable and (3) the not-Lord, the Sft^reme Brahman 
being the Lord ( Isa) himself. In that case, A^se 7 would 
regard also the Mutable ( k§am ) as an imperisha^ ( a^am ) 
principle, along with the Immutable and the Jiva. X,n expla¬ 
nation of this is found in ^ve. Up. V. I ( see note 2 oh Sve. 
Up. V. I). 

4. It should be noted here that the Mutable is called H^e 
Manifest and the Immutable the Unmanifest (avyakta). The&e 
terms are also used in the GitS e.g. in VIII. 18-21 ( see App.' 
II). This use of the term avyakta for ak§ara is a later one. 
The older Upanisads, e.g, the Mundaka and the Pra^na, do 
not use it. They use the word ‘ak^ara' which is met with in 
the BrhadSranyaka Upanisad, e.g. in III. 8.8 (see note 13 
below). The explanation of the Immutable as the Unmanifest 
in contrast with that of ksara as the Manifest shows that ak^ara 
cannot be here interpreted as the Jiva. This, also, follows 
from the fact that the not-Lord is one of the imperishable 
three, along with the Immutable also (see notes 2-3 above). 

5. The distinction between the Immutable and the Lord 
is here definitely stated as that between the ruled and the ruler 
or the, sustained and the sustainer ( bharate in verse 8 ), 

6. The first half of verse 8 finds an exact parallel in Bh. 
<3t. XV.16-18. The Upani?adic words bharate and Isa should 
he compared with bibharti and Isvara in the Gita. The author 
^ the'Brahmasutras makes ‘sustenance’ sambhrii a distinct 
attribute of puru§a ( Br. Su. III. 3, 23; App. IV ). 

7. As distinct from ‘the ruled' i.e. the Immtitable and 
the Mutable, and ‘the ruler’ the Lord, the Jiya is called ‘the 
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not-ruler’. It should be noticed that he is here not counted 
as one of the ruled. The statement that the not-ruler Atman 
is “bound” through his characteristic as an enjoyer may be 
compared with Bh. Gi. XIII. 20-22 (see also ^ve. U. IV. 5-7). 

8. The one “unborn female” is the higher Nature or the 
Immutable because only the Immutable can be said to be united, 
on the one hand, with ‘the enjoyer’ the Jiva and, on the other, 
with ‘the objects of enjoyment* which would constitute the 
Mutable, and because the Mutable is here ‘the First Evolver’ 
pradhana and ‘the Immutable’ ( aksara ) is said to be ‘the 
Immortal’ otnria which ultimately means the same as ajd 
‘unborn’ ( see verse 10 ). 

9. Thus, the three in verse 9 are the three unborn, viz., 
the Jiva, the higher Nature and the infinite Atman or the Lord. 
Verse 8 includes the Mutable along with the Immutable, but 
the triad/is essentially the same in both the verses. 

I'd. Verse 9 describing the infinite Atman or the Lord 
as ‘pf the form of the all’ (vmartlpa) means that the Mutable 
and the Immutable which constitute ‘the ah’, are contained 
in the Lord (see verse 8). 

11. The word amrta in verse I. 10 a is the one which is 
used as a synonym of aksara, the Immutable. It is so used in 
the oldest Upanigads as well as in those which can be histori¬ 
cally assigned to the same period as the ^vetSsvatara Upanijad, 
e. g. “This is the Immutable, this is the Immortal, the Fearless 
(Cha. Up. I. 4. 4); “ It alone is the Bright {sukram), it is 
Brahman, it alone is designated the Immortal” (Katha Up. 

V. 8.,VI. l); see also Mundaka .Up. II. 2. 2, 11 and Katha Up. 

VI. 17'(see note 1 on ^ve. Up. V. 1). 

12. The word haras (as Prof. Schrader points out to me) 
has been identified with Greek theros“hea.t [of the summer]” and 
traced back, together with g/tma, gharma, etc., to the root ghr. 
Besides in the Rgveda it also occurs in Yajurveda (Taitt. Samh. 
and Br4hm.) to which the ^ve. Up. is said to belong. It is 
used espeeijiUy for “ener^” as of the eye or of a horse (cf. 
harasvin “fiery”,“energetic”), and thus may be looked upon as 
a synonym of i^'as and a precursor of the later term iakti. For 
tejas in the sense of a higher Pmkrti compare e. g. Cha. Up. VI. 
2. 3, 8. 4-6,15. 2; Pra. Up. IV. 6. 
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13. The explanation of the Mutable as pradhana ‘the 
First Eyolver’ is very important. Pradhana is here said to be 
k^ara (the Mutable) because in the days of the Earlier Metri¬ 
cal Upanisads (e. g. Mu. Up. I. 1.9) and even later in Bh. Gi. 
(III. 15) and MBh. (see Ch 1. Section 1) the Aupanisada 
School thought the Nature (i. e, their lower Nature) to be an 
effect of the higher Nature viz., ak^ara. The Mutable is not 
the Intellect and the other elements produced from the Intel¬ 
lect, but prakrii ‘the lower Nature’ itself including all its 
effects (and capable of becoming manifest and therefore) 
called the Manifest (vyakfa) in contrast with the Unmanifest 
(avyakta), the designation of the Immutable (^ve I. 8). The 
SvetS^vatara Upanusad seems to be the earliest to use the 
term" avyakta”. It is absent in the Ch5., Bn, Mu., Pr. Upanisads. 
It occurs only once in Sve. Up. while thrice in Katha Up., 
though both of these are of equal length. As we shall see later 
on, the history of avyakta is the history of some centuries of 
Indian philosophy. Here it should be noted that, the ^ve. Up. 
which explains both pradhana and vyakia as k^ara, has got a 
more primitive conception c.f avyakta than the Git5 which 
speaks of all manifestations (vyaktayah ) as born of avyakta 
(which stands there tor pradhana) and of the latter as ‘ lower 
than’ another avyakta (which is 'akmra avyakta' of the ^ve. Up.) 
(Bh. Gi. VIII. 18-21). The ^ve. Up. understands vyakia to be 
pradhana. Thus, the ^ve. Up. uses these terms {vyakia and 
avyakta ) in a very primitive way, and the Katha Up. avoids 
vyakta but shows a special fondness for avyakta while the 
Gits goes still further and puts forth the doctrine of vyaktis 
and two ayaktas, the lower and the higher, the first cf which is 
pradhana (^ve. Up.) or mahdt (Katha Up.) ‘‘the lower Nature” 
and the second of which is the ak^ara of Sve. Up. and the 
avyakta of ^ve. and Katha Upanisads. 

14. The term diman in verse 10b evidently stands here 
for the Immutable mentioned along with the Mutable in 10a 
and 8a-b. In both these verses the Lord is the ruler over the 
Mutable and the Immutable, as is said also in this verse. As 
remarked already, the Jiva is here conceived as the not-ruler 
but not as one who is ruled over. The Sve. Up. uses the term 
dtman in the sense of the Immutable. Thus, in 1. 3d dtman in 
kMdtmayuktdni stands for the term *yoni” in 2. b, the 
term kdla being the first in the list of the causes mentioned in 
2 a-b just as ^umja, to be here identified with dmi in 3b, is the 
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last. Atman (in 3d) cannot be the Jiva because he ( i. e, the 
Jiva) is positively denied to be a cause in 2 c-d. In ^ve. Up. VI. 
16, putu^a is actually said to be atmayoni, having atman (the 
Immutable) as the womb (at his disposal for fructification). 
^Atmayoni* is to be compared with brahmayoni in Sve. Up.V. 6, 
He who ‘presides’ (adhiti^thati-h 3) is the same as he who 
‘rules’ (I. 10). It is highly probable that the word dIman in 
^ve. Up. I. 6 c-d means the Immutable. “The Jiva having 
known atman (the Immutable) and the Prompter as distinct 
[from each other and also from himself] and then having 
become gratified with that [ knowledge or with that Immutable, 
compare jusamdtja and ju^ta in Sve. Up. IV. 5 and 7] attains 
to immortality” (Sve. Up. I. 6). Thus, this verse gives us the 
same idea of the ‘Triad’ as is given also in the verses that 
follow it. 

The ^ve. Up. is not the only one which uses the term 
atman ioxihQ Immutable. MundakaUpanisad II. 1 gives us the 
description of puru^a, who is above the Immutable (ll. 1. 2). In 
contrast with Mu. Up. II. 1, Mu. Up. II. 2 aims at teaching the 
Loft of the Immutable (II. 2. 2-3). The term Braliman in II. 
2.4b and the term atman in II.2. 5c are used for the Immutable, 
ak^ara, of II. 2. 2-3. ‘That atman in which the sky, the 
earth, the atmosphere, the mind are sewn crosswise and 
lengthwise, along with all the vital airs’ is the Immutable 
(ak^ra) according to Br. Up. III. 8, 7-8, 11. The words 
amrta (7) and Brahman (9,11) make it quite clear that atman 
(in 5, 6, 7) is used for ak§ara. 

So also Mu. Up. III. 1 is intended to explain the Lore of 
the Immutable and uses the term atman (e. g. in verses 5, 10) 
for the Immutable, while III. 2 is intended to teach the 
doctrine of the puru^a. The first verse of III. 2 is very 
important. ‘He [ the knower of dtman-lll. 1. 10 ] knows 
this Highest Abode in the form of Brahman (paramam 
brahmadhdma). Those wise men who without a desire [ for the 
fruit ] worship pum^a (described in III. 3) go beyond this bright 
one {iukram etat) (III. 2. 1). Here the terms brahmad^qma and 
-iukra make it clear that atman in III. 1 is used for Bilil||man 
which is the womb for puru$a (III. 1. 3 ). The term^li^ 
‘ the bright one ’ is so used in Katha Up. V. 8, VI. 1, Vi.^, 
also in ^ve. Up. IV. 2. /This’ (etad) in ‘this bright one^ 
( iukram etat) in verse 1 refers to brahmadhdma which is an 
explanation of dtman in III. 1.10. But the term dtman in 
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III. 2. 3-4 is used for fniiu^a mentioned in III. 2. 1. In III. 
2. 3-4 it is said that pwu^a ox atman can be obtained by no 
other means than ‘ selection ‘ (vamna), and the latter half of 
verse 4 says that “But this self of that knower who tries to 
obtain him by these means (Vedic study etc. mentioned in 
III. 3) enters the Brahman-abode {brahmadhama) [ but not 
purum ]”. That III. 2 is intended to teach pum^a- vidyd is 
proved by the mention of purusa higher than the Highest 
in III. 2. 8. 

So, in the history of the term atman we have to admit a 
period when it meant in some texts the Immutable and in 
others the puni?a, especially, at the time when these two were 
actually distinguished from each other as in the Mu., Pr., and 
^ve. Upanisads. This is quite natural because even when the 
term atman was used with reference to the “ self ”, as in the 
ChS, and Br. Upanisads, it was thought of as possessing those 
attributes and functions which are later on divided between 
ak^ara and Puiusq. 

In Ch5. Up. IV. 15. 1. punt^a, atman, amda and Brah¬ 
man are all identified, and atman is not different from the 
impersonal Immortal. So also in Br. Up. IV. 4. 25 where 
Purusa is absent. 

In the Katha Up. which seems to be later than the 
dvetSSvatara in as much as the latter does not know the evolu¬ 
tional series which the former mentions twice, an effort is 
made to distinguish the various meanings of atman by 
qualifying the term by such words asjnuna, mahan, ianta 
(II. 13) and madhvada, jlva (IV. 5). So also ah§ara atman in 
Pr. Up. IV. 9, 

Thus diman in ^ve. Up. I. 10b means the Immutable 
{ak^ara.) 

15. The word maya “deceit” in verse 10 is explained in 
verse 11 as the fetters. It does not seem to mean the Illusion 
of the existence of the world, but it means the cause of the 
bondage and the bondage itself. In absolution the ‘all’ (viha) 
does not cease to exist but the liberated gets the lordship over 
the all (I. 10-11). 

16. The three mentioned in verse 12 are the same as 
those in verse 9. In 12 the names of these three are given 
from the standpoint of ‘enjoyment’. So, the Enjoyable is the 
Immutable from which the Mutable or the First Evolver and 
the whole creation proceed. 

18 
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2. Sve. Up. V. 1.* 

There are, with Brahman above them ( bfahmapare ) two 
infinite Imperishables, wherein Knowledge (vidya) and not- 
Knowledge (avidyd) are placed concealed. Not-Knowledge 
is the Mutable (k§ara), Knowledge is the Immortal. He who 
rules over the Knowledge and the not-Knowledge is other 
than these two. 

Notes':— 

1. In this verse the Supreme Brahman is said to be 
above ‘two Imp,erishables’. One of these is the hiding place 
of ‘Knowledge’, vidya, which is identified with ‘ the Immortal ’. 
As said in note 11 on ^ve. Up. I. 7-12 the Immortal means 
the Immutable. This conclusion will follow also from the 
fact that ‘the not-Knowledge’, the opposite of Knowledge, is 
identified with the Mutable (ksam). These terms {vidya and 
avidyd) with these meanings have played a great part in the 
Mah5bharata philosophical Schook. 

2. The identification of ‘ Knowledge ’ with amrta i. e. 
the Immutable, seems to be the identification of the means 
and the aim. In Kena Up. 12 we are told that ‘one attains 
the Immortal through Knowledge’. So alsoinHaUp.il. 
In the Pane iratra system, vidya ‘Knowledge’ is a synonym for 
the higher Nature (i. e. the Immutable). See Prof. Schrader’s 
Introduction to the Pancaratra and the Ahirbudhnya Sam- 
hita, P. 62). 

3. The idea of ‘two Imperishables’ ( aksaras) one of 
which is (the place of) the Immutable and the other (that of) 

' 4iie Mutable is like that r f two Unmanifests (avyaklas) in Bh. 
Gi. VIII. 20, According to the Gita, all beings ( called the 
Mutable in Bh Gi. VIII. 4, XV. 16 ) rise from the lower 
Unmanifest, just as the Mutable in the form of “not-Know¬ 
ledge” is to, be traced to the Imperishable according to this 
verse of the ^ve. Up. 

The higher Unmanifest of the Gita ( VIII. 20-21 ) is, 
according to the terminology of the Gita, ak^am “ the 
Immutable’’ properly so called. Thus, the two Imperishables 
are also the same as the two prakxtis in the Bh, Gi. VII. 4-6. 


•See Additional Note. 
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The Mutable in the form of pradhana is the second Imperish¬ 
able (1. 10 ). 1 he kind of vagueness in the sense of k^ara 

' the Mutable ’ (used for pmdhdtm or the second Imperish¬ 
able in I. 8, 10 and for “ not-Knowledge” the eflfect of that 
Imperishable in V. 1. ) is due to the fact that the Sve. Up. is 
the first Up. to use the term ksnm in contrast to ak^am. The 
Ruler of Knowledge and not-Knowledgc or the two Im.perish- 
ables is the same as the Ruler mentioned in Sve. Up. I. 8, and 
10 and also in Bh. Gi. XV. 18. 

Conclusion :— 

This Upanisad is important from, various standpoints, 
especially from that of the idea of Trinity. 'But here we are 
concerned only with its terminology tlie fixation of which 
will be facilitated by the following considerations *.— 

1. The Immutable is according to this Upanisad lower 
than Brahma (V. 1), 

2. The higherness or superiority of pwusa to the 
Immutable is here interpreted as the Immutable’s being ruled 
by Puru^a the Ruler (I. 8, 10; V. 1). 

3. It is impersonal (I. 10.), but again it is described as a 
femle (I. 9, IV. 5 -afemale unborn). This idea seems to have 
arisen out of the conception of ak§ata as the “matrix” {yoni) for 
puru^a (e. g. in Mu. Up. f. 3, Sve Up. V. 6). In this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that the Sve. Up. is the first Upanisad 
to use the terms pmkrti, mayd (IV. 10), and sakti (I. 3.) for 
the Immutable. When puru§a was placed above the Immu¬ 
table, the idea suggested itself naturally that the Immutable 
was the power of, or the “matrix” for, pwu^a, and this idea 
further developed into a number of words of the feminine gender 
invented for the Immutable (e. g. vidyd, mdyd, pmkrii ). 
The term ntdyin (^ve. Up. IV. 9-10) also shows that mdyd 
was supposed to be a power belonging to Puru§a. The term 
ajd “ the female unborn ” was suggested by the term aja 
“unborn” forand the Jiva and by the fact that the 
Immutable called either ak$ara or Brahman or dtman was 
considered to be the female generative organ {ymi) for Puru^ 
(VI. 16,1. 2, V. 6). This term ajd was also responsible for 
ttie invention of the term prakfU. 
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4. This ’ Immutable is unborn, just as in the GitS ( VIII. 
20, XIII. 10 ). 

5. The Immutable and the Mutable are joined together, 

i. e. as the cause and the effect; so pradhana is the effect 
of the Immutable. 

The terminology of ^ve. Up. may, then, be summarised 
as follows:— 

1. The Reality is threefold or a Triad and it is called 
paramam brahma ( I. 7), brahmam, (I. 9) or Ubidham 
btahmam (1.12). 

2. Puru^a is called putu§a (I. 2), lia “ (I. 8, 9, 10; V. 1), 
deva (I. 8, 11), jna (I. 9), dtman (I. 9), pretiir (I. 12, 16), 
Brahman (V. I). 

3. The Immutable is called akmra (I. 1, 10; V. 1), 
Brahman (I. 7, V. 6), avyakta (I. 8), aja (I. 9), aiman (I. 3, 6, 
10 ; VI. 16), bhogya (I. 12), haras (I. 10), amrta (I. 10; V. 1), 
(the abode of) vidyd (V. 1), (and also mayd and prakrti 
in IV. 10). 

4. The lower Nature is meant by the Imperishable (V. 1), 
(the abode cf) avidyd (V. 1), k^ara ( 1. 8, 10), vyakia ‘the 
Manifest’ (1. S). 

5. The effects also of the lower Nature are called k$ara 
(V. 1) or avidyd (V. 1). 

6. The individual soul is designated as anlia (1.8,9 ), 
bhokir (I. 8, 9, 12), ajna (1-9). 

Let us, finally, see how the Trinity of the Sve. Up. is 
found in the GitS :— 

We should here compare the various forms of the Lord 
in Bh. Gi. VII. 29-20 and VIII. 1-4 with the members of the 
triad in Sve Up. I. 6-12. In the GitS we are told that one 
should know the Lord with his Adhibhuta, Adhidaiva, 
Adhiyajfia and AdhyStma forms, while in ^ve. Up. we read: 
“It is (the attainment of] Brahma, when one attains the three” 
(I. 9). Puru^a or the Adhidaiva of Bh. Gi. VIII. 4 is called 
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Puru^a in Sve. Up. I. 2, lia and deva in ^ve. Up. I. 8. The 
Immutable is called ak§am in both the texts (Bh. Gi. VIII. 
3, and ^ve.^ Up. I. 8, 10). The second Imperishable or 
Pradhma ( Sve. Up. I. 10 ) which is the same as h^ara and 
vyakla is to be identified with svabhava or AdhyStma in Bh. 
Gi. VIII. 3. K^ara ‘the effect of the Imperishable’ (Sve. Up. 
V. 1) is the Adhibhuta (Bh. Gi.VlII. 4a). The bhoktr {Sve. Up. 
I. 9) is the Adhiyajfia in Bh. Gi. VIII. 4. Besides these identi¬ 
fications, the Bh. Gi. speaks of the Immutable, the Jiva and 
pum§a as ‘eternal’, sanatatia, in IV. 31, VIII. 20, in II. 24, 
XV. 7 and in XI. 18, VII. 10 respectively. The higher Nature 
or the Immutable and purusa are called ‘beginningless’ anadi 
in XIII. 19 and X 3; and the attribute aja, ‘ unborn ’, is 
applied to the Jiva in Bh. Gi. II. 21 and to the Lord in IV. 6, 
VII. 25, X. 3, 12. Thus, the BhagavadgitS is also inclined to 
regard the three members of the Trinity of the Sve. Up. as 
eternal (see App. II). 



APPENDIX II. 


Interpretation of the Bhagavadgita. 

It is intended here to explain from my standpoint the 
a^?nra-passages of the Git5. The meanings assigned by 
various ancient and modern autliorities to the term ak^ara 
in the verses concerned have been stated in a tabular form 
in the Introduction. 

1. Bh. Gi. III. 14d-15. 

Sacrihce is born of Activity ( kattnan ). Know Activity 
to be born of brahman [ the lower Nature ] and brahman as 
born of ‘ the Immutable ’ ( ak^ara ); therefore [ this ak^ara 
which may be called] the omnipresent [and] eternal Brahman 
is to be found in Sacrifice (i. e., it is the final source to which 
Sacrifice can be traced). 


Notes :— 

1. The term ‘Brahman’ when used for ‘the Immutable’ 
( ak$ara ) is qualified by the two epithets ‘ omnipresent ’ and 
‘ eternal ’ in order to distinguish it from brahman which 
is born of ‘ the Immutable ’ and is not therefore eternal. 

2. The lower Nature is here said to be “bom” of the 
Immutable. This passage of the GitS is very important on 
account of this clear and doubtless statement regarding the 
lower Nature. See notes, below, on Gita XIII. 19. 'Brahman', 
the lower Nature, is said to be ‘ born ’ also in Mu. Up. I. 1. 9. 
“ Brahman ” seems to have been used for the lower Nature in 
contrast with the higher Nature which is called mahad brahman 
in Bh. Gi. XIV. 3-4. 

2. Bh. Gi. VII. 29-30, VIII. 1-5, 8. 

(VII. 29) Those who, having resorted to me, endeavour 
for freedom from old age and death, know that Brahman, the 
whole spiritual form ( adhyatma) and the whole Activity 
( kartnan ). 
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(30) Those who'know me with my material and divine 
forms ( adhibhUta and adhidaiva), and with my form as the 
sacrificial agent ( adhiyajna ), will also, with their mind 
disciplined through Yoga, know me at the time of [ their ] 
departure [ from this world ]. 

Arjuna said :— 

(VIII. 1-2; What is that Brahman ? What is the spiritual 
form ? What, Oh Purusottama, is Activity ? What is said to 
be the material lorm ? How is the divine form [ to be under¬ 
stood ] ? And who in this body here is the sacrificial agent, 
O slayer of Madhu ? And how are you known [ even ] at 
the time of departure [ from this world ] by those who are 
self-disciplined ? 

The Lord said:—. 

(3) The Immutable ( ak§ara ) is the Supreme Brahman 
(prama brahman)', ihe [ lower ] Nature {svabhdva)'\s the 
spiritual form { adhyatma ). The act of creating ( visar^a ) 
causing the b.rth and existence of beings is [ technically ] 
named Activity ( karman ). 

(4) The material form ( adhibhtUa ) is the mutable 
existence ( k^ara bhdva ), and the divine form ( adhidaiva ) 
is puru^a. O best of the embodied beings, I myself am the 
sacrificial agent ( adhiyajna ) in this body. 

(5) And he who, while leaving the physical frame at 
the time of death, departs remembering me alone, attains to 
my state; there is no doubt as to this. 

XXX 

(6) He reaches the divine supreme puru^a, meditating 
[ on him ] with a concentrated mind disciplined by the path 
of constant application ( abhydsa-yoga ). 

Notes :— 

1. This passage must be considered in connection with 
III. 14 c-d, 15. “The whole Activity” (VII. 29) shows that 
the topic of karman is here further discussed. Brahman, 
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karmw,yajfia {m (idhivajHa) ztid ak^ara are dealt with in 
both the places. VIII. 5 also reminds one of II. 72. 

2. Brahman in VII. 29 and VIII. 1 is the omnipresent 
and eternal Brahman mentioned in III. 15. 

3. As the term adhyaftna seems to have been used in 
the Gits always in the sense of ‘spiritual' (vide Bh. Gi. XL 1), 
we can distinguish between adhibhAta and adhydtma by trans¬ 
lating them as ‘material’ and ‘spiritual’ forms. Adhidaiva may 
therefore be fitly translated as the ‘divine form’, so that it may 
be distinguished from adhydtma. As verse VII. 30 states that 
odhibAta, adhidaiva and adhiyajha are the forms belonging to 
Krsna, we should not hesitate in taking adhydtma (VII. 29) 
also as one of his forms. These three forms may also be 
called Krsna’s supernatural ( adhidaiva ), super-sensual 
{adhydtma), and sensual {adhibuilta) forms, thus implying 
the ‘higher-ness’, paratva, of each, which, as we shall see later 
on, is distinctly mentioned in the GitS. 

4. They may be regarded as the purely transcendent, 
the transcendent-and-immanent and the purely immanent 
forms. Pum§a is only transcendent; therefore he is called 
‘divine’, adhidaiva or divya (VIII. 8, 10), or ‘the highest’, para 
(VIII. 10) or parama (VIII. 8). For the same reason he is also 
called Puru^ottama (VIII. 1), because he ‘is beyond the Muta¬ 
ble and higher than the Immutable’ (XV. 18). The purely 
immanent or material form of Krsna is ‘the mutable existence’ 
(VIII. 4 ). When the Gita explains the immanence of the 
Lord e. g. in VII. 7-12, X. 20-42, XI, XV. 12-15, it is always 
with reference to this form of the Lord. Whatever is neither 
purely immanent nor purely transcendent, may be classified as 
constituting the trahscendent-and-immanent or adhydtma 
form. Now, let us see what existences ( bhdvdh ) constitute 
‘adhydtma in its entirety’, krtsnam adhydimam (VII. 29). The 
Gita clearly states that svabhdva ‘the lower Nature’, is 
adhydtma (VIII. 3). The Gita also says that karman is born 
of svabhdva (e, g. in V. 14); and in III. 14 karman is said to 
be born of brahman. So svabhdva being identical with 
brahman, the immediate cause of karman, is born of the Im¬ 
mutable (III. 15b). 

The fact that the Gita understands the lower Nature 
(svabhdva, brahman, Prakrti, etc) to be adhydtma and explains 
the odhibhAta form as ‘ail beings’ is noteworthy. The Gita 
distinguishes between the two Natures, but does not make the 
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lower Nature adhibhtifa. The MahSbharata always under¬ 
stands adhydtma with reference only to ak§ara and pwu^a, 
while the author of the Brahmasutras identifies both the Natures 
(Br. Su. I. 4. 23-28, see Chap. IV. p. 101) and according to 
him the Nature will be adhydtma. 

‘The Immutable’ by its very nature stands above ‘the 
Mutable’ or adhibhtHa. ‘The Immutable’ is quite distinct from, 
and lower than, purusa who is the highest; so ak§ara seems to 
be one of the constituents of the ‘entire adhydtma’ mentioned 
in VII. 29. The Activity or katman (VIII. 3) as the effect of 
brahman, svabhdva or the lower prakrfi (III. 15, V. 14, III. 27) 
is also a constituent of the same, because ‘the material form’ 
consists only cf ‘‘the beings”. 

So, on the data of III. 14-15 and VII. 29-30 and VIII. 1-8 
we arrive at the following table :— 

parama divya putusa (VIII. 8) 

= the supreme divine puru^a 
= adhidaiva 

= the supernatural or the transcendent form. 


aksara “the Immutable” + brahman (III. 15a) or svabhdva 
(VIII. 3, V. 14) or the lower prakrti (e. g. III. 27), +• 
ifea;'wa« the “Activity” (III. 14, VIII 3 c-d. III. 27) 

= adhydtma 

~ the supersensual or the transcendent-and-im- 
manent form. 

k^ara = the Mutable ( VIII. 4 ), = “ all beings ”, bhUtdni, 
mentioned in III. 14 and VIII. 4 
=s the sensual or purely immanent form. 

We find that this sequence of gradation arrived at from 
these two passages, is confirmed by XV. 16-18, which may 
therefore be next taken up for consideration, 

19 
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3. Bh. Gi. XV. 16-18. 

(16) There are these two putusas in the world: ‘ the 
Mutable ’ (k§am) and ‘the Immutable’ (ak^am). ‘The Mutable’ 
consists of all beings; the Unchanging is called ‘the Immutable’. 

(17) The Highesthowever, is (yet) another; he 
is called ‘the Highest Spirit’ {paramatman), the imperishable 
Lord who sustains the three worlds, having penitrated them. 

(18) As I am beyond the Mutable and as I am higher 
even than the Immutable; hence am I well-known in the 
world and in the Veda as ‘the Highest {puiufottama ). 

Notes :— 

1. We have seen in the passages already examined that 
Purusa, the Immutable and the Mutable are the three forms of 
Krsna. The same is the idea of this passage. In VIII. 1 
Krsna was addressed by Arjuna as purusottama; here he calls 
himself ‘Puru§oUatna well-known in the world and in the 
Veda”. The reason why the puru^a of the other passages in 
the Gits (e. g. VIII 4, 8, 10,22; XI. 38; X. 12) is called here 
purusottama seems to be that his own other two forms have 
been here described as purusas which term is here used in a 
secondary sense (“principle”), the purpose being that of 
pointing out the inferiority of k^ara and aksara to purusa 
mentioned also in VIII 3-4. Purusottama is a special term of 
the MBh. PShcarStras, 

2. ‘The Mutable’ is lower than ‘the Immutable’; this is 
the force of apt ‘even’ in aksarjd api c oltamah-XV. 18. It 
consists of all beings (XV. 16 c-d); so it is the same Mutable 
as is explained in VIII. 4a. 

3. ‘The Immutable’ is naturally not different from the 
same mentioned in VIII, 1. It is above ‘the Mutable’ and is 
said to be in the world (XV. 16) because purusa or purusoi- 
/nma is higher even than ‘the Immutable’. ‘The Immutable’ 
is descrit ed to be the Unchanging, kUtastha, both here and in 
XII 3, where undoubtedly aksara means the impersonal form 
of the Lord. 

4. Aksara cannot mean the individual soul (as the term 
is often understood) in the Gita because in the Gita the Jiva is 
never said to be lower than the Lord but is always regarded 
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as identical with him ( being his own ‘part’). Again, there is 
no passage in the Gita, where the Jiva is given the designation 
‘ aksara’. Moreover, ‘the Immutable’ is according to the Gita 
an object of meditation ( XII. 3-4 ) and the goal of ascetics 
(VIII.ll); while the Jiva is never such an object nor such a 
goal. The term ak^ara, is here used in contrast with the term 
ksara, as in VIII 3-4, and therefore must have the same 
meaning here as in that verse (see notes 6-7 on ^ve. Up. 
I. 7-12). 

4. Bh. Gi. XII. 1-4. 


Arjun said:— 

(1) Which of those devotees who thus worship you with 
constant devotion and those, on the other hand, who [worship] 
‘the Immutable’ (aksara), ‘the Unmanifest’ (nvyakla), are the 
better learned in the [science of the various] paths ? 

The Lord said :— 

(2) Those who having fixed their mind on me, being 
always devoted [to me], and possessed of the highest belief [ in 
me ], worship me, are considered by me to be the best possess¬ 
ed of the [ right ] path. 

(3-4) Those, however, who worship ‘the Immutable’ 
(ak§ara) the ineffable, the unmanifest, the omnipresent, the 
unthinkable, the unchanging, the unmoving, and the firm, 
having controlled the group of the organs (of sense and action), 
having the same feeling towards everything, and rejoicing in 
the welfare of all beings, obtain none but me. 

Notes :— 

1. The Gita here, mentions the ‘Immutable’ and Pum^a 
as the goals reached by the released; so there are two kinds 
of worship or meditation and two independent paths. ‘Yoga’ 
in XIII. 1 means a path for salvation. 

2. The worshippers of the Immutable are here contrasted 
with those of putu§a. This contrast was already a burning 
question in the days of the Mundaka, Praina, and ^vetS^vatara 
Upani§ads (Vide App. I). Though the Immutable is not here 
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stated to be lower than Purusa, it is ‘lower’ according to XV. 
16--18 (and VIII. 21-22, as we shall just see). The worship¬ 
pers oi put usa are said to be better possessed of the right path 
than those of the Immutable because these latter choose a path 
more troublesome than that of the former (XII. 5). 

3. The worshippers of ‘the Immutable’ are not generally 
said in the Git5 to reach putu^a. Asa rule they ‘‘enter the 
Immutable” (VIII. 11). So also in VIII. 21; II. 72; V. 6, 24; VI. 
28. Similarly the worshippers of pmu^a usually attain putusa 
(VIII. 10; VIII. 22: VI. 31; VII. 18, 19; VIII. 5,16). In XVIII 
53-55, we are told that one who is devoid of the idea of ‘mine’ 
mama ‘becomes Brahman’ and then, having secured devotion 
to Krsna, enters Krsna. So, on the strength of these passages 
(XII. 4, VIII. 11, XV. 53-55), we may, without assigning a 
secondary or metaphorical sense, to any word or sentence in 
these verses, conclude that generally the meditators on ‘the 
Immutable’ reach ‘the Immutable’ and that some of them 
reach also Krsna after having obtained devotion to him. 

4. The verse under consideration (XII. 4) is important 

from the standpoint of the relation of the Immutable to Purusa. 
As (some at least of) the a^jam-meditators arc said to reach 
Putusa just like the worshippers; the Immutable is not 

to be understood as a second independent entity by the side of 
Putusa, though undoubtedly according to the Gila the Immutable 
is to be distinguished from purusa and is in a way lower than 
puru§a, as said above in note 2. The next passage which we 
have to examine throws further light on the present question. 

5. Bh. Gi. VIII. 18-22. 

(18) All manifestations arise at the advent of the Day 
of Brahma from the [lower] Unmanifest (avyakta); they are 
absorbed at the advent of the Night into that same called 
[technically] the Unmanifest. 

(19) —This same group of beings having repeatedly become 
[manifest] is dissolved [into its original source] at the advent 
of the Night, without a will of their own; O son of Prtha, it 
arises [also similarly] at the advent of the Day— 

(20) However, beyond that Unmanifest [technically so 
called], there is another ‘eternal Unmanifest Existence’ (sa«d- 
tana avyakta bhava) which does not perish when all 
bemgs perish. 
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(21) This [latter] Unmanifest Existence is [technically] 
called the Immutable (aksara); [the sages] call it the Highest 
Goal. That [Existence] [from which the liberated], after 
having reached it, do not return, is my Supreme Abode {parama 
dhaman), 

(22) Higher (than the Immutable) is that purusa obtain¬ 
able through undivided devotion, in the interior of whom [all] 
beings rest and by whom all this [visible world] is permeated. 

Notes 

1. Verse 19 is a parenthetical one. The lower Unmani¬ 
fest in 18 is the source of all beings mentioned in verse 10. 
Verse 20 mentions two t 'nmanifest ICxistences. One of them is 
withdrawn when all beings perish. The other, the higher one, 
is eternal. This is called ‘the Immutable’ ( ak^am) in verse 21. 
It is the hi ghest goat [of the worshippers of the Immutable]. 

2. I have followed the reading according to Sankara’s 
commentary. If we had to read vyaktat in place of a-vyaktdt in 
20 b, we lose the force of the contrast intended in the 
verse. Moreover, there is no difficulty in understanding the 
doctrine of the two Unmanifest Existences, as we have seen 
above. The lower Unmanifest is again mentioned in Bh.Gi.XIII. 
5 where avyakta is the source of buddhi and therefore is the 
same as the lower pmkrti (Bh. Gi. VII. 4). This doctrine of two 
avyakias became most important in the days-of the LMBh., as 
will be seen from Ch. III. 

3. That the word dhdman in verse 21 d means ‘abode’ 
can be shown on the strength of the passages in the Gita in 
which the same or a similar word like pada or sthana or a 
verb showing motion from one place to another (with reference 
to the movement of the released) is used. In this verse also the 
expressions, ‘having reached’ and ‘do not return,’ point to the 
correctness of the interpretation. So, aksara is the ‘abode’ 
wherein Krsna (or pum§a) dwells, and perhaps we are to 
understand the puru§a “being higher” than the Immutable in 
this sense also. 

4. Verse 22 should be studied along with IX. 4. In the 
former that purusa in the interior of whom the beings rest and 
by whom “all this” is penetrated is mentioned, in the latter the 
same is said of Krsna. So purufa of verse 22 is the puru^ottatna 
of XV. 18, and parah in the first quarter of verse 22 distinctly 
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means that puru^a is higher {para) than the Immutable. Ptitu§a 
is never identified with ak^ara in the GitS. In Bh. Gi. VIII. 3-^ 
both of them are clearly distinguished from each other. 

6. Bh. Gi. XI. 18, 37 c-d. 

(18) You are the Immutable (aka^ra) the highest worth 
knowing, you are the highest resting place of all this [world]. 
You are the imperishable eternal protector of Dharma. I believe 
you to be the eternal puru^a. 

(37 c-d) O Infinite One, I.x)rd of the gods, abode of the 
world, you are ‘the Immutable’ (aksara), the Being (i. e. the 
Manifest), the not-Being (i. e. the Unmanifest;, and whatever is 
beyond that. 

Notes :— 

1. First, it should be noted that these are the words of 
Arjuna who out of his homage to Krsna identifies him by turn 
with all the various gods and yet places him above all of them. 
Secondly, in verse 18, Krsna is identified with the Immutable 
and also with pwu§a. The same is also the sense of verse 37, 
where Krsna is said to be the Immutable and what is beyond 
it. This last expression ‘what is beyond the Immutable’, 
refers to purusa. So, according to these verses also purusa is 
above aksara. 

Conclusion 

On the strength of the above passages in which aksara is 
mentioned expressly the conception of the Immutable in the 
Gits may be summarised as follows:- 

(1) The Immutable in the GitS is described (e. g. in XII. 3) 
in the same negative terms in which the Upanisads' describe 
aksara (e. g. Br. Up. III. 8. 8; Mu. Up. I. 1. 6) or avyakta 
(e. g. Katha Up. III. 15). The GitS says that it describes the 
same aksara as is described by the knowers of the Veda 
(Vlll. 11). 

2. It is distinct from purusa or puiupftama ( VIII. 3-4, 
10-11, 21-22; XII 1-4; XV. 16-18). 

3. It is lower than purusa or puru§ottama ( VIII. 21-22, 
XV. 18 ). 
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4. It is other than the lower Nature called svabhava 
(VIII. 3 ), or the lower avyakta'{ VIII. 18-20), or brahman 
“ the immediate cause of Activity ” (III. 15 ). 

5. It is above this lower Nature (VIII. 20-21 ), or in 
other words the lower Nature is “born” of the Immutable 
(III. 15). 

6. It is above the Mutable (XV. 18.) or all beings 
(VIII. 18-19; VIII. 4; III. 14-15 ). 

7. In relation to purusa, the Immutable may be des¬ 
cribed as ‘ the supreme abode ’ of the purusa (dhiima paramam 
mama-VIII. 21-22; and/)ac/a-VIII. 11). 

8. It is the ultimate source of all ‘ Activity ’ ( karman ) 
(III. 14-15 ) and all beings (III. 14-15, VIII. 18-19 ). 

9. It is like purusa an independent object of meditation 
and a goal ( XII. 1-4, VIII. 21 ). Particularly it is the goal 
of ascetics (VIII. 11). 

10. Some meditators of the Immutable reach purusa 
(Xll. 4, XVIII. 53-55 ). 

11. It may be called parama ak§ara ( VIII. 3 ), parama 
gati ( VIII, 21), parama dhdmun ( VIII. 21), avyakta ( VIII. 
2C-21, XII 1, 3 ), kufastha {XII 3, XV. 17 ). 

12. Though both the Immutable and the purusa are 
independently objects and goals of meditation, the author of 
the Gits thinks the latter to be the better of the two because 
it can be understood and reached with less trouble (XII. 5 ). 

13. The Immutable is one of the three eternal 
(sandtana ) principles in the GitS ( VIII. 20 ) and it docs not 
perish even when all beings including the lower Unmanifest 
perish. So, ak^ara is unborn, unlike the lower avyakta, its 
effect (VIII. 18, III. 15 ). It is also kUtastha ‘ unchanging'. 



APPENDIX III. 


No Plurality of Souls in thk Mahabharata. 

Most of the passages in the MahSbhSrata which Prof. 
Hopkins, Prof. Deussen and Prof. Edgerton have explained 
as referring to the doctrine of the plurality of souls have been 
already discussed in Chapter III of the Thesis and it has been 
shown that they have not the least knowledge of this doctrine 
( see Ch. III. Sec. 2). Only two passages where Prof. Hopkins 
believes that we have the mention of the plurality of souls 
remain to be considered here, viz., MBh. XII. 315. lOe-f, llff, 
and MBh. XII. 350. 1-3, 7. 

1. MBh. XII. 315. lOe-f, llff. 

These verses can be easily translated as follows :— 

(lOe-f) The Unmanifest is eternal; the Manifest, non- 
eternal. This we have learnt. 

(11) Men, who have compassion for all beings and who 
have resorted to kevala jnana (‘the knowledge of the Absolute’), 
say that the Unmanifest is one and also many. 

(12) Different [ from the Unmanifest ] is the Purusa; but 
the Unmanifest called the Unchangeable * is [ in reality ] not. 
unchangeable. Just as stalks [ issue ] in the rush, so is this 
[ Unmanifest ] born [ as the Manifest ]. 


* Cf. Culika Upanisad : “ a^tarUp&m ajam dhruvam ” 
and Bh. Gt. “ kUtasthoz^am ucyate ” ( Bh. Gi. XV. 16). 
This verse of the MBh. ( XII. 315. 12. a-b ) also proves 
my point that the L. MBh. SSmkhyas have identified the 
two Natures of the Aupanisadas. (I am thankful to 
Prof. Schrader for the above interpretation of MBh. XII. 315. 
12 and for drawing my attention to the passages from Cu. Up. 
and Bh. Gi.). 
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It should be noted that these verses use the terms vyakta 
and avyakia for the two metaphysical principles of the SSrnkhya 
of those names. This is apparent from the context. Prof. 
Hopkins' translation of 10 a-b must appear queer to any readers 
“Purusa is eternal and non-eternal, manifest and unmanifest”. 
(GEI. p. 123). Such an interpretation requires no refutation. 
Then, in the case of verse 11, Prof. Hopkins removes puru^Hh 
from its grammatical connection as subject of dhuh in 
“ avyaktaikatvam ity ahurnanatvam purusas tatha ” (11 a-b). 
He wants to show that this sentence teaches the doctrine of the 
plurality of souls and therefore makes an independent sentence 
of “nanatviiffi purusas taihot’ (GEI. p. 123). In fact ekaiva and 
nan&tva in 11 refer to the eternal Unmanifest and to the non¬ 
eternal Manifest in 10 e-f. In this sense they have been used 
very often in L. MBh, e. g. in XII. 305. 36 (see pp. 45, 74, 76). 
Avyakta means the SSmkhya Nature, and therefore Prof. 
Edgerton is also wrong when he explains avyakta-ekatva as 
‘the esoteric unity of souls’ and ‘nmatva* as 'the empirical 
plurality’ and quotes examples where ^avyakta' is used of Brah¬ 
man or the Lord, but does not trouble himself about what it 
could have meant throughout in these SSmkhya chapters of 
the L. MBh. (AJP. Vol XLV, 1924, p. 26). Prof. Deussen is 
quite right here when he explains Puru§ah in 11 b as human 
beings and as the subject to ahuh in 11a (VPTM p. 653). 

2. MBh. XII. 350. 1-3, 7. 

The second and last passage which remains to be 
examined in this connection is found in chapter 350 of MBh. 
XII, which teaches indeed a plurality of souls, but without 
reference to the Classical SSrnkhya and in a different sense. 
The first fact to be borne in mind in interpreting the verses in 
question is that they are, like the whole of the NSrSyaniya,* 
much later than the chapters describing the SSmkhya and 
the Yoga Schools of the MahabhSrata (XII.. 302-3it), and that 
the two chapters (350-351) dealing with the problem, never 
before raised, of puru^a-bahutva form the very last section of 

* This is evident from its general character, but also e. g. 
from the statement (343,11 fll.) that “the nectar of the story 
about NSrSyana” has been^ won by churning the ocean of the 
“BhSrata of one hundred thousand (verses)”, 

20 
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the NSrSvanfya. Secondly, the verses state that the philoso¬ 
phers of the Sfimkhya and Yoga Schools believed in many souls 
“in the world” {bahavah puru^d loke*-M.Bh. XII. 350. 2). Thus 
the passage mentions an empirical plurality of souls, and not 
a real one which came to be believed in perhaps only when 
the SSmkhya became atheistic. Moreover, in verse 350. 7, 
the interpolator of these chapters (350-351) himself admits 
that '‘VySsa” did not teach plurality of souls, but only “unity of 
purusa" (Pui'u^aikatva). This is a frank admission that in the 
MahabhSrata we have always “unity of soul”, since “VySsa” 
can refer only to the “author” of the MahSbhSrata. And 
lastly, as regards the explanation of the problem given here, it 
is not the desire of the interpolator to misrepresent the 
(Classical* S5rnkhya view, as Prof. Hopkins charges him with 
having done, but the interpolator admitting that the SSrnkhyas 
teach an empirical plurality of souls, tries to explain it from 
his own standpoint (350. 7) which is that of a PancarStra, as 
Prof. Schrader ri^'htly points out to me. The doctrine of one 
Purusa as the “Source” (yoni) of many souls {bahUn dm 
puru^dndm yath aikd yow/A—XII. 350. 3) represents the posi¬ 
tion of the PSncaratras who admitted a real internal difference 
{svagatabheda) in one sole Being. 

Thus, even this last passage goes directly against Prof. 
Hopkins’ conclusions, and on the contrary, admits positively 
that in the MahabliSrata “VySsa” has taught ‘unity of purusa” 
(350. 7). 

I would not repeat here the other passages discussed 
already in the text (see Ch. HI. pp. 42, 45, 74, 78) where 
I have shown that Professors Hopkins, Deussen and 
Edgerton were wrong in referring them to plurality of souls. 
Thus, in the MahabhSrata we have no plurality of souls and 
the only passage where an empirical plurality of souls is 
mentioned without expressly excluding a real world-soul and 
a Supreme Lord is also a witness for the “unity of purusa" in 
the MahSbhSrata. 


means “in the world”, as opposed to ‘ Vede" “in the 
Scripture;” compare *Hoke Vede ca prathitah Puru^ottamah" 
(Bh. Gi. XV. 18), and also ‘%kavat" in Br. Su II. 1. 13, 33, 
etc. and ^'loke" in Br Su. II. 1. 25, where also '%ke" is con¬ 
trasted with what is stated “in the ^ruti”. 



APPENDIX IV. 


Interpretation of the Brahmasutras. 

This appendix has been prompted by two considerations: 
firstly, I felt it to be my duty to the reader of Chapter IV to 
justify in a more extensive way the unusual method applied 
there in the interpretation of the Sutras; and, secondly, I wish 
to invite criticism of my method with a view to undertaking if 
encouraged to do so, an independent interpretation of the 
whole of the Brahmasutras. The contrast between my inter¬ 
pretation and those of the Ac5ryas is the necessary result of my 
conviction that these, including even Sankara, were not in 
possession of an unbroken tradition. How the latter got lost, 
I am at present unable to explain; but the fact of its having 
been broken long before Sankara will, 1 believe, become evident 
from the consistency of my interpretation in the following 
pages as against the farfetchedness and often palpable impossi¬ 
bility of those of the AcSryas. 

1. Br. Su. III.3.1-53. 

Section* 1. 

Oneness of Goal. 

(1) [ Brahman ] is such that the [ very same ] idea there¬ 
of is [ to be had ] from all the Vedanta texts, because of the 
absence of any difference in the scriptural injunction, etc. 

(2) If it be argued: '* No. [ All the Vedanta texts do not 
teach the same Brahman ] because of the difference [ in scrip¬ 
tural injunction, etc we reply: “ No. [ If the Vedanta texts 
are si m ilar ] even in one [ out of the scriptural injunction, 
name, etc.] [we would say that a 11 of them teach the same 
Brahman]. 

• The division of the Sections ( adhikarai^as) followed here 
is my own. 
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(3) [ Although the same Brahman is taught in all the 
Vedanta texts, one learns only one of these and not all] because 
[ the rule of studying ] the text of one’s own Vedic Branch is 
indeed such, and one is religiously qualified for [ the study of ] 
the customary text (only). And that rule is like that of [taking] 
the water [ from one particular well, although one can take it 
from any other watering place as well ]' 

(4) And [ there is a text which ] also shows it^ 

Notes :— 

1. The reading “ savavacca” in place of salilavacca 
will give the following interpretation : “ And that rule is like 
that of the sava-sacrifices [ where complete option is given ].” 

2. e. g. Bh. Gi. Vlll. 11, as Sankara rightly says. Note 
that the problem in this Section is whether all the Vedanta 
texts teach one and the same Brahman, or two, or many. 

Section 2. 

Collection of Thoughts* 

(5) A Collection [ of all the attributes of the object of medi¬ 
tation, mentioned in all the Vedanta texts ] [ should be made ], 
because of the non-difference (i.e. identity ) of the goal, as 
[is done ] in the case of [ the tites] which are subordinate to 
vidhi ( the Vedic precept), and [ the collection should be 
made only ] in so far as the context is similar' [ in the Vedantas 
concerned ]. 

(6) If it be said: “ The difference [ of goals Y does exist 
because [ of the authority ] of the Word,” we reply; “ No, 
because of non-distinction [ in the Word ]”. 

(7) “ Nor [ can the view of the difference of goals be 
maintained ] on the strength of a difference of ‘ the context ’ 
( prakamm ) as in the case of parovarlyastva ” etc. 

(8) If it be said: “ [There is a difference of goals ] because 
of ‘ the designations ’ ( samjhd) [ like dkmra and puru^a ],” we 
reply: “ It has been already explained, and that is even admit¬ 
ted here ( by us).” 


* tiOs, as in Br. Su. 111.3.33 
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(9) And [t!ie difference of goals] is inconsistent’ because 
of the omnipresence (of both the so-called goals). 

Notes :— 

1. i. e., the SutrakSra allows the “ collection ” of the 
attributes of Puru^a only from the puru^a-texts and not from 
the a^am-texts also, when one meditates on piiru^. 

2. Note that the opponent seems to have in his mind the 
two goals: ak§ara and puru^a. 

3. Sankara reads ‘samanjasatn* but I follow the reading 
accepted by most of tl\e other AcSryas. 

Section 3. 

Two Names of the Goal. 

(10) Because there is no difference in all (other points), 
these tw'o (designations) are (to be understood) otherwise*. 

Note ;— 

The SutrakSra agrees to a difference of two samjnas, not to 
that of goals, the goal being in all Upanisads (and the Git5) the 
same because all other points, codana etc. are the same every¬ 
where. 

Section A . 

Attributes ofpurusa. 

(11) The attributes, beginning with “bliss” {ctnattda) 
belong to pradhdna^ [ and should be collected for the medita¬ 
tion on the same, as said in Sutra 5 above ]. 

(12) The attributes, such as'having priya for the head’ 
(ptiyasirastva) do not come up for consideration because [these 
attributes show ] an accumulation and a diminution which are 
[possible only] in case of there being a difference [in the “goals” 
to be achieved ]’. 

(13) But the other [attributes] [should be collected] because 
of the sameness of the object [ of meditation ]. 

(14) [The attributes such as ‘having pnya for the head’ are 
not to be collected ] because of their non-utility in meditation. 
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(15) And because of the word atman* [used as predicate 
of ananda in the Sruti ]. 

Notes:— 

1. This is probably a reference to Br. Su. 1. 1. 12, 
because no Sruti gives a list beginning with bliss, as is 
required by the Sutra, not even Tai. Up. II. 1 which is 
referred to in Br. Su I. 1. 12 and indirectly in the 
present Sutra. 

2. 'Pmdhana' is a word used for purusa even according 
to Sankara ( ^2. Bh5. Br. Su. III. 3. 33 ). In the days of the 
SutrakSra pradhana was used for the personal purusa e. g. in 
MBh. XIV. 19. 47-48, XIV. 18. 32 ( see Chapter IV). 

3. Note that the Sutrak5ra rejects such attributes of 

purusa (in Tai. Up. II. 5) as do not agree with his standpoint 
that ak^ara and Puru§a are only two names for the same 
goal ( Br. Su. III. 3.8). He would reject also brahma- 
pucchaiva of purusa in “ brahma puccham praiisthd ” ( Tai. 
Up. II. 5). * 

4. “ Auatida dimd ” ( Tai. Up. II. 5 ) may have meant: 
“ Ananda is the Atman of the purusa [just as jlva is the Atman 
of ak§ara or Brahman, Chi. Up. VI. 3. 3 ) ” ; but the Sutra- 
kSra understands it to mean “ Ananda is the Atman ” i. e. 
“ Ananda is the ParamStman or pradhana”. 

Section 5. 

Melhod of puru§a-meditation. 

(16) Pradhana should be grasped [ in the meditation ] as 
[ identical with ] the Self ( atman) [of the meditator], as is the 
case in [ the meditation of ] the other [ i. e. ak§ara ], because 
of what follows. 

(17) If it be said; ‘‘[Pmdhdna should be so comprehended] 
because of the ‘invariable concomitance’ {anvaya )” we reply: 
“[ Still ] it may be because of the ‘ affirmation’ avadhdiaifay 

Notes 

1. Anvaya is ‘the invariable co-existence’ (opp. of vya- 
iireka) ; here, that of the Jivaand pmu^a in the human heart (?) 

2. Avadhdraifa is “ eva” in “ aim ety ev opasAta ” Br. Up. 
I. 4. 7. 
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Section 6. 

The Functions of aksara and puru?a. 

(18) [ The topic ( pmkamna) in Tai. Up. II. 8 ] is not 
the same as that which has preceded, because of the descrip¬ 
tion of the function [ of aksara in this passage ]. 

(19-20) “(The functions of ‘delighting* and ‘awing’) are 
the same; and this is so because of the non-difference (of the 
topic in these sections of the Vedanta ). Even in other places 
it is so because of the connection (between the two functions) ‘ ”. 

(21) Not, indeed, because of the difference [ between the 
two functions of ‘delighting’^ and ‘awing’ ]. 

(22) And [ the ^ruti ] shows it. 

(23) Moreover on this ground [ we distinguish between ] 
‘maintenance’ (or sustenance) ( sambhrti )’ and ‘heaven-perva¬ 
sion’ dyuvyapti * [as the functions of puru§a and aksara 
respectively ]. 

(24) And [ the topic in Tai. Up. II. 8. is not the same 
as in the preceding sections i.e. Tai. Up, II. 1-7 ] because the 
other attributes are not herein mentioned as they are in 
the sections of puru§a-loTC^. 

(25) “[ ‘No, aksara is not mentioned in Tai. Up. II. 8’, or 
‘No, the topic of Tai. Up, II, 8 is not different from tliat in the 
preceding sections’ ] because the objects, viz., penetration and 
others [ mentioned here ] are different [ from those usually 
mentioned with respect to aksara, e. g. those in J^Iu. Up. II. 2. 
3-4]*”. 


(26) [ No ], but in case of any one of these objects miss¬ 
ing ( hdni) one should take it over ( upayanatn Y [ from any 
other text where it is not missing ], because of the subordination 
[ of such objects ] to the [ express ] Word, as is done in the 
case [ of the non-mention of one or more ] of kusa grass, a 
piece of cloth ( dcchandas - a seat ?), a hymn and a by-song; 
tliis has been already explained. 
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27. ( One must take in the objects not mentioned in his 
text from other texts where they are mentioned,) because there 
remains nothing to be accomplished hereafter (by the 
liberated ), for so say the followers of a certain Branch, 

Notes :— 

1. As ‘m’ in Sutra 21 shows, these two Sutras (19-20) 
are pUrvapah^a Sutras. 

2. According to the Sutrak5ra, “delighting,” anandana 
(in Tai. Up. II. 7 ) and “awing” (in bhlsd asmdt vdtah pavate 
Tai. Up. II. 8) are respectively the functions of purusa and 
ak§ara. 

3. Cf. bibharii in Bh. Gi.XV.17, hharate in ^ve. Up. I. 8. 

4. Cf. dwi in Uipdd asy dmrtam divi —Ch5. Up. III. 12.6 

also Cha. Up. III. 13.7. ' ’ 

5. This shows that pmdhdna is, according to the Sutra- 
kara, puru§a, and that the Sutrakara makes a distinction 
between putu^a-^idyd and ak^ara-vidyd. 

6. Note that the Acaryas do not know the ^ruti to which 
this Sutra must refer. 

7. Instead of updyana^abdasesatvdt I propose to read 
upiivanam sahda^esatval. I believe this was the original reading 
as is suggested by the context, by the presence of the word 
‘hanau’, and by the fact that the Acaryas could not give any 
satisfactory meaning to the Sutra as they found it. 

Section 7. 

option of the Name for Meditation. 

(28) [ One may meditate on either of the two, purusa 
and ak^ara ] in accordance with his own wish, because both 
of them are not in disagreement [ with the Scriptures ]. 

(29) The goal ( gati ) is fulfilled in either way, because 
otherwise [ there would be ] an inconsistency [in the Scriptures]. 

(30) [ Such a statement that one may meditate on either 
of the two according to his own wish ] is quite proper because 
we find an object of such a nature [ in the Scripture ] as we 
find such a one in the world. 
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Section 8. 

Number of Thoughts to be collected for 
Meditation on futu^a. 

(31) There is no obligation ( niyama ) that all the 
thoughts on pradhana should be collected for meditation on 
it; [but] there is no opposition [ to such a collection ] because 
of the Word' and of Inference. 

Note :— 

The collection of the thoughts was taught for the first 
time by the Sutrak5ra; the Srutis, whenever they described 
the meditation on futu^a, enumerated a few of these attributes 
and said that the meditator on punt?a so far described would 
thereby reach his goal. 

Section 9. 

No Collection of the Thoughts during adMkdta. 

(32) [ The thoughts' ] which belong to the religious 
qualification ( adhikara ) should [ be allowed to ] remain [ in 
the meditation ] only so long as the qualification lasts. 

[ Or, the collection of adhikatika thoughts should be 
restricted to as many of them as are in accordance with the 
meditator’s qualification ]. 

Note :— 

“ Adhikarikdnam ” in the Sutra suggests that dhiyam is 
understood; and this is further confirmed by dhiydm in the 
next Sutra. 

Section 10. 

Meditation on ‘ ak§ara \ 

(33) But [ to collect ] the thoughts on ak^ara for the 
purpose of meditation on it is discountenanced ( avarodhah ) 
because of [ their ] common [ negative ] character' and because 
of [ the meditator’s ] becoming that ( i. G.ak§ara ); the case is 
similar to that of the aufasada rite; this has been already said*. 

(34) Because of the Scripture stating (that) “ so many* ” 
are the attributes of ak$ara. 

21 
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Notes 

1. The word “ sAmanya ”, which is variously interpreted 
by the commentators seems to have in fact only the simple 
sense of “ common character ” and this common character 
of the a^arap-assages is their negative nature, which renders 
the collection of the thoughts on ak^ara unnecessary. 

2. A reference to Br. Su, III, 3. 8 and 10, or to Br. 
Su. III. 3. 11. 

3. The SutrakSra seems to refer to the fact that the 
ak^ara texts mention the attributes of ak^ara in such a way 
as if they intended to exhaust all the attributes in that single 
list. Seee. g. Br. Up. III. 8. 3-11. 

Section 11. 

Method of Meditation on aksam ( see Sec. 13 ). 

(35) The meditator on ahsara is to think of aksara as 
[ present ] within his own self, as in the case of [ meditation 
on ] the group of bhiltas\ 

(36) If it be said: “ [ Ak§ara is to be thought of as within 
the meditator’s self because ] otherwise the difference [ between 
ak$ara and pradhdna ] will remain unexplained ”, we reply: 
“ No. The case is like that of a second precept*. 

Notes :— 

1. The five elements of the body and their deities. 

2. According to the Sutrakira, puru^a and ak^ara form 
the basis of two precepts for the same goal. 

Section 12, 

Interchange of Thoughts on purufa and ak^ara. 

(37) [In the texts about ak^ara and Pumsa we find] an 
interchange [ of (some of) the attributes or thoughts of ak§ara 
and puru§a ], because [the Srutis] distinguish (ak^ara) as they 
do the other (puru^a). 

(38) [ For example, we may point out that ] that same 
[^ruti which describes puru^a as dnanda^ etc. distinguishes 
ak^ara with such distinctions as properly belong to puru$aY , 
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(39) The attributes sa/ya* and others* may be, at the 
wish of the meditator, taken in the meditation on the other 
[than that with reference to which they are mentioned in Tal. 
Up. 11. 1] (i. e. in the meditation on puru^a ), and in that [ with 
reference to which satya and others are mentioned ] (i. e. in 
the meditation on aksara ) [ the meditator, may, at his will, 
collect attributes ] from “ ayatana ” and those that follow*. 

(40) [ The attributes of Purusa when mentioned by the 
Sruti with reference to aksara^ should, out of respect [for the 
^ruti] not be dropped [ in the meditation on aksara ]. 

(41) [ This rule of non-dropping or “ interchange ” 

applies to an attribute of purusa ] when it is present [ in an 
ak§ara-tex.t ]. [ This is done ] out of this [ respect for the 

^ruti ] because it is the word of the Sruti^ 

(42) There is no rule for deciding [ which are ] those 
[ interchangeable attributes ]; the fruit of such a standpoint is 
that there is no objection [ from the side of the Scripture ] to 
{aksara and putu^a) being thought of separately {prthag dhl f. 

Notes :— 

1. Tai. Up. II. describes puru^ in II. 7 and aksara or 
Brahman in II. 1. 

2. The SutrakSra has in his mind “ Satyam jmnam 
ananiam brahma ” —Tai. Up. II. 1, as is evident ’from the 
word safyddayah in the next Sutra (according to my sugges¬ 
tion ). He thinks that satya, jhana, ananta are properly 
speaking the attributes of puru§a, but by way of “ interchange 
of attributes”, the ^ruti assigns them to aksara. 

3. I have divided the words in Sutras 38-39 in a differ¬ 
ent way from that in which they are found in all existing pdthas-, 
and in place of ‘ kamddltaratra ’ (in 41 ) I have substituted 
‘ kdmdd itaraira ’ which is the reading according to Madhva; 
thus, Sutra 38 is ‘ saiva hi ’ and Sutra 39 reads “ satyadayah 
kdrndd itaratra tatra c dyatanddibhyah. ” 

4. No commentator has been able to quote as vi^a- 
vdkya a ^ruti which gives a list of attributes beginning with 
sa(ya, as is required by the Sutra. All the conjectures of 
Ankara and others seem to me unnecessary; they are a proof 
of the loss of tradition. 
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5. AyaianMibhyah is explained by no interpreter in a 
satisfactory way. I believe, the SutrakSra refers to the attri¬ 
butes that he has enumerated in Br. Su. 1. 3-4 which begins 
with dyubhvadyayatanam svasabddt ( Br. Su. I. 3 1 ), This 
also shows that in Br. Su. I. 3-4 the SutrakSra has discussed 
such texts as primarily refer to ak^ara. 

6. “ Praidsana ” in Br. Up. III. 8. 9 (Br. Su. I. 3. 11) is 
an example. 

7. This sounds rather tautological and tautology was 
strictly avoided in the Sutra literature. A better explanation 
if suggested by any scholar will be welcomed. 

8. Sankara reads “ prthag hi but others have the read¬ 
ing which I have followed. Sutra 50 {prajndntara) confirms 
the correctness of the latter. 

Section 13. 

Method of Meditation on ak^am (conid.). 

(43) [ During meditation, ak^ara is to be conceived of ] 
in that very way in which pradhdna^ is comprehended for 
the same purpose; this has been already said.* 

Notes:— 

1. Here, again, all the available recensions read praddn- 
avat the meaning of which none has been able to explain 
satisfactorily; I have taken “ pradhdnavat ” to have been the 
original reading. ( See the notes below.) 

2. This refers to ‘ itaravad ’ in Br. Su. III. 3. 16, and it 
also proves the correctness of the change in reading I have 
proposed above. 

Section 14. 

Superionty of ak^ra to puru^. 

(44) Because of the majority of the texts [ describing 
ak$ara ], that (i.e. ak$ard) is more important (as an object of 
meditation ] (than pradhdna), 

(45) Even then*, the option already stated [holds good] 
because of the context of the texts [ describing it]; so it may be 
as is the case with (optional) rites and with the mind of man. 
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(46) And [ the former option holds good also ] because 
of the transference [ of the attributes of the one to the other in 
case of dk^ara and puru^a ]. 

(47) But, [ the meditation on purusa is ] nothing else but 
vidya (the doctrine of liberation), because of the affirmation 
[ in the Sruti 

(48) And because we see a text [ to the effect ]. 

(49) And there is no objection [topurusa-updsatid] 
because of the superiority of the evidence of the ^ruti text and 
other proofs [ to that of pure reason ]. 

(50) And this (‘option’ pUrvavikalpah) is seen from [ the 
evidence of ] the theme (or ‘introductory remarks’) etc. to have 
the difference ( prthaktvavat) of another (way of) understand¬ 
ing ; this has been already said’. 

(51) Though there is an analogy [between the puru^a- 
attainment and a world’ like the worlds of Indra, Aditya, etc. 
mentioned e. g. in Br. Su. IV. 3 ], there arises no “ fault of 
puru§a being regarded as a world ” ( lokdpaili ), because [ the 
idea of puru§a as the goal in absolution in the form in which 
we have to understand it ] is found [ in the Scripture, and the 
Scripture is the highest authority ], nor indeed [ is there any 
possibility of purusa being looked upon as ‘a world’ loka ] 
just as there is no possibility of Death [ in the Katha Upanisad 
being looked upon as the death known in the human world]. 

(52) And [ the former option holds good because both 
ak^ara and purusa have ] a similarity of words’ with para (the 
Highest), but the application [ of a term particularly to either 
of the two ] is based upon “^the frequency ( of usage). 

Notes:— 

1. “ Tad api ” should be transferred to this Sutra from 
the preceding one where it stands according to all the com¬ 
mentators. 

2. This is a reference to Mu. Up. I. 2. 13. 

3. This is a reference to Br. Su. II|. 3. 42 iPfihag dhl). 
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4. Tai. Up. II. 1 says that the liberated soul enjoys 
all objects of desire in company of the 
intelligent Brahman; this sounds as if the liberated soul were 
to reside in a world ( loka) like the worlds of Indra, PrajSpati, 
etc., where also similar enjoyment of desires is described as 
taking place. 

5. The SutrakSra seems to mean that words like dtman, 
jyotih, Brahman, etc. which are used for the Highest Being 
(para ) can be used for either of ak^ara and piim^a ; he means 
also that even the words ak$ara, puru^a etc. may have been 
used interchangeably, but tlie frequency of usage helps us in 
deciding the sense of any particular passage. 

Section 15. 

Choice of One only out of the Two. 

(53) One [of the two options should be accepted for 
meditation, because that one which is accepted is to be 
meditated upon as identical with the self of the meditator, and ] 
because the self [ of the meditator ] exists [ already ] in the 
body [ and the meditation involves the identity of two only, 
not that of three ]. 

Section 16. 

No Invariable Co-existence of the Object of Meditation and 
the Meditator. 

(54) There is a logical non-co-existence [ of ak§ara or 
puru^a and the Jiva ], because [ the first two ] do not [necessarily] 
exist where the [ last ] one exists; but the case is different 
from what we find* [ in ^ruti and Smrti ]*. 

Notes:— 

1. Upalabahi, in the Sutras, means “the finding of a state¬ 
ment in the Sruti” e. g. in Br. Su. II. 1. 36. Bh. Gi. XVIII 
61 says that livara (not “Jiva” who does, of necessity, reside in 
the human body) resides in the heart of all beings. The SutrakSra 
says that it is not so in meditation. He seems to think that 
ak$ara or put u§a does not reside in the heart by nature, but 
one of the two may manifest itself therein after the meditation 
is carried out. 

2. The Sutras (54 ff) refer to ah^opdsand and therefore 
are not discussed here. 
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2. Br. Su. III. 2 (partly). 

Two Aupanisada views are here criticised by the SutrakSra. 
(a) Br. Sa. III. 2. 11-21. 

These Sutras embody a refutation of the view that in the 
Highest there is a “distinction of place” (sth^mbheda): 

(11) [It can] not [be said that] [the two sets of chara¬ 
cteristics mentioned in ] the two-fold taxts* are those of the 
Highest One* even’ with regard to [different] places {sthdnatali) 
[within the Highest One], for, [they belong to it] everywhere. 

(12) If it be said: “No [i. e. the two-fold attributes do 
not belong to para ' in every part of it ’ sarvatra ], because 
there is a difference [ in para itself, viz., the difference of 
space or place-s//id«a^ ]”; we reply: “ Not so, because a state* 
ment about that ( i. e. about the difference of space ) is not 
foutid in each text’ ” or “ In each text there is a reverse 
statement®”. 


(13) Moreover, the followers of one Branch of the 
Vedas [ really say ] so^ 


(14) For, it (the Highest) is certainly, formless, that 

[ formlessness ] being its chief [ aspect ]". ^ 

(15) And it is like the Light*, because [ its description ] 
cannot be futile. 

(16) And the ^ruti does describe it (i. e. para ) as “ only 
that ” ( tanmdtra )‘®. 


(17) And the ^ruti” shows [ that the “ whole ” cf ^am 
has all the attributes that belong to it ], and the Smrti does 
the same. 


(18) And for this very reason, [we have in the ^ruti‘* 
Para brahman’s ] comparison like that of the Sun and water 
( kam )" and others. 

(19) But, in so far as (para brahman ) cannot be reflect¬ 

ed as [ the Sun ] in the water, ( Brahman) is not like that 
(i, e. the Sun ) [ in becoming “ many ” ]“. ,, 
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(20) [Para brahman's] participating in increase and de¬ 
crease is explicable on the ground of that characteristic being 
included [ in the coincidentia opposiiorum ]; it is so because 
both the [ mutually contrary j attributes are reconciliable 
[ in para brahman ]. 

(21) And because the Scriptures show it'\ 

Notes 

1. The texts giving separately the coincidentia opposi¬ 
iorum. 

2. Note that para is used by the SutrakSra when he 
speaks of the Supreme Being, without any particular reference 
to it as pradhdna or aksara. Para was so used in III. 3. 52. 

3. ‘Even’ api implies the SutrakSra’s rejection of the' 
view that the two-fold texts can be explained as describing 
two forms ( mpas) of the Highest or as describing aksara and 
Puru$a as two separate entities instead of two places (sthdna) 
in the Highest. 

4. This putvapak^a seems to state that aksara and purusa 
are numerically one, but aksara is the lower place and purusa 
is the higher place in the Highest One which has got this 
spatial distinction within itself; so that the negative sentences 
( ananu, ahrasva etc.) and the positive ones ( satyakdma, 
satyas^nkaipa) should respectively be applied to these two. 
The dpponent seems to have referred to such texts as Mu. Up. 
II. 1^,2 which says that purusa is above aksara. 

B. The SutrakSra means two texts which describe only 
puru§a or only aksara. 

6. Here the SutrakSra may refer to the attributes of 
Putu$a ( pra^dsana etc.) mentioned with reference to aksara 
(e. g. in Br. Up. III. 8. 9) or vice versa. 

7. Probably the SutrakSra refers to Mu. Up. I. 2. 13 

where is mentioned so that there is no difference 

of place in the two as is mentioned in Mu. Up. II. 1. 3 where 
Purusa is said to be above aksara. 

8. According to the SutrakSra, puru^ and aksara are, as 
it were, two aspects for meditation. The former has a form 
(Br. Su. I. 2. 23); the latter has none. Ak§ara is more impor¬ 
tant than purufa (Br: Su. III. 3. 44). 
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9. The p^vapak$in seems to have pointed to such texts 
as Mu. Up. n. 1.4. The SutrakSra says that the description 
in II. 1.4 is not futile because the para is itself like the Light. 

10. "He is like a solid mass of salt, which is without an 

inward and without an outward, a mass of juice, the whole of 
it {krlsna rasagham eva) .” Br. Up. III. 2. 16. 

11. The SutrakSra refers to such texts as describe para 
brahman to be possessed of contrary attributes e. g. Sve. Up. 
HI. 19, 20; Katha Up. II. 10, 20; ISa Up. 5; and Bn. Gl. 
XIII. 12-13. 

12. The reference is to the Brahmabindu Upanisad as 
quoted by Sankara and other commentators. 

13. Kam, is used in the sense of water in the MaitrSyaniya 
Samhita, Satapatha BrShmana and even in the Yajnavlkya 
Smrti. The word ambu in the next Sutra also shows that 
karn in this Sutra stands for ‘water’. 

14. i. e. the manner in which para becomes many is not 
that in which the Sun, the Moon etc. become many. This 
restricts the comparison of para with the Sun etc. 

(15) See e. g. ^ve. Up. III. 20., Bh. Gi. XIII. 16. 

(b) Br. Su. III. 2. 32-38. 

These Sutras embody a refutation of the view that there 
are two goals :— 

(31) "[The Supreme One* is] higher than this [avyakta, 
as described in Br. Su. III. 2. 23], because of the designations 
of a bridge*, measure*, connection*, and difference* [which are 
applied to avyaktaY*. 

(32) But [it is not so] because [the designation “bridge’* 
is] due to the common characteristic*. 

(33) [Because the designation of measure is] for the 
ease of understanding, like [the designation of] its [four] feet 
[which cannot mean that the para is a quadruped]. 

(34) [The designation of the connection of the Unnjanifest 
with puru^ is due to the mention of a particular place in the 
Supreme One*; [otherwise everything is para and those with 

22 
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which avyakta is connected are different places in para]; it is 
similar to the case of the Light® etc. 

(35) And because [in the case of the difference of ak^ara 
and Puru§a] there is the possibility of an explanation*. 

(36) And, because the ^ruti negatives the existence of 
any other principle [besides ak$ara'^.] 

(37) Hence the omnipresence” [of avyakla] which is 
established in the texts which mention the extent (of Brahman) 
and in others. 

Notes :— 

1. As /« in the next Sutra shows, this is a purvapaksa 
Sutra. 

2. Cha. Up. VIII. 4. X-avyakta or Atman is a bridge. 

3. ChS. Up. III. 18. 2-Brahman has four feet; therefore 
it is limited; the unlimited must be beyond it. 

4. Avyakta is connected with Puru^a on the one side 
and mahad or the lower Nature on the other e. g. in Katha 
Up. III. 11. 

5. Aksara is different from puru§a e. g. in Mu. Up. II. 2, 
Bh. Gi. XV. 18, Sve. Up. 1.6. 

6. The SutrakSra does not admit that puru^a is higher or 
other than aksara, and that therefore there are two goals. 
Atman is called a bridge because like a bridge which helps in 
crossing a river, atman helps in crossing the sea of worldly 
existence. 

I 7. The SutrakSra does not believe that the twofold con¬ 
tradictory attributes belong to different parts or places in the 
para; they belong to every place in the Supreme Being; but 
he admits the distinction of place as such in para without 
reference to its attributes. So there is no inconsistency in the 
SutrakSra’s position in III. 2. 11 and in this Sutra. 

8. The Light is called star, Moon, Sun, hre, flame, with 
reference to its presence in different places, so the para is 
called Parana, at^ ira etc. with reference to its presence in 
various places« 
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9. In Br. Su. I. 4. 3. avyakla (in Katha Up. III. II) is 
explained to be lower than pwu^a, because as the Nature it is 
dependent on the latter. This seems to be the uPaPatH in 
the Sutra. 

10. The SutrakSra, naturally, refers to such texts as deny 
the existence of any principle other than ak§ara e. g. Br. Up. 
III. 8. 11. 

11. There cannot be two omnipresent goals like ak^ara 
and puru^a both of which are omnipresent according to the 
texts; so they are the names of one and the same goal. Cf. 
Br. Su. III. 3. 9. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Other and perhaps better explanations of ^ve. Up. 1.7a-b 
and V. 1 (than those given in App. 1. C) can be given as 
follows:— 

(I.7a-b) This is the Supreme Brahman (pammam orahma) 
celebrated in song. The three and the Mutable are well esta¬ 
blished in it. 

(V.l) There are, with Brahma above them {hrahmapare) 
two infinite Immutable Ones, wherein Knowledge (vidya) and 
not-Knowledge (avidyd) are placed concealed. Not-Know- 
ledge is the Mutable {k^ara), Knowledge is the Immortal. He 
who rules over the Knowledge and not-Knowledge is other 
than these two. 


Note:— 

1. I accept Prof. Schrader’s suggestion to read supmii$th~ 
dk^tam ca as suprati^tham k^aratn ca instead of dividing the 
compound as suprati§tham 'ak^atam ca as I have done in App. 
I. C. The advantages of accepting this suggestion are 
obvious. Firstly, trayam (the three) in 1.7b are, in this case, 
the same as the tluree in I. 9 and 12, viz., the Lord, the Immut¬ 
able, and the Jiva, since k^ara is, according to this suggested 
reading, to be counted separately (see note 3 in App. I. C. 1). 
Secondly, suprati$thamak$aram ca, the division of the compound, 
that I had proposed, required “ ak§aram ” to be applied to 
k^ararn and in a secondary sense, viz., “imperishable’’ instead 
of the usual sense, viz., “the Immutable”. Thirdly, the con¬ 
struction of “ca” (and) at the end of I. 7b had to be left out of 
account in my rendering of the verse, since, the compound 
supratisthdk^aram could itself be explained as suprati^fham 
ak^iam ca, according to the rules of samdsa. As a matter of 
fact, the ca at the end of I. 7b requires the splitting up of 
si^faii$thdkfatam into “ supraii§tham k^tam ” and ttiis con¬ 
firms Prof. Schrader’s suggestion. And lastly, etat in Sye. Up. 
I. 8a requires k^ra and ak^aia to have been mentioned in L 7 
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and this requirement can be best fulfilled according to the 
suggested correction of the text. 

2. Paramam brahma ( ^ve. Up. I. 7a ) is, in this case, 
the Triad as a whole as distinguished from the traya or the 
three taken singly. Thus, paramam brahma is equivalent to 
brahmam in I. 9 and 12. 

*3. Brahma in brahmapare ( in ^ve. Up. V. la ) seems 
to be brahmam mentioned in Sve. Up. 1.^9 and 12 ( see 1. on 
p. 140 ). Brahmam is the Triad ( Sve. Up. I. 9, 12 ) 
which is certainly higher than, or above, the two Immutable 
Ones, to be explained in the next note. 

4. The two Immutable Ones ( dve ak^are ) seem to be the 
two ajas, viz., lia and the Immutable ( a^ara ) mentioned in 
^ve. Up. I. 8a-b, the jna and the aja in Sve. Up. I. 9a‘-b, the 
deva and the ak$aia or dtman in Sve. Up. I. lOa-b, and the 
preiitr and bhogya in Sve. Up. 1.12c-d. Only these two can be 
properly said to be ak^aras or the Immutable Ones among the 
principles mentioned in the SvetSSvatara Upanisad. Moreover, 
V. lb can be consistently explained only with this interpretation 
of dve ak^are ( see note 5 below). And again if brahma in 
brahmapare is brahmam or the Triad, dve ak§are must mean the 
Lord and the ak^ra or the Immutable. So, Sve. Up. V. 1. is 
to be noted because it calls the Ida (or purusa ) ak§ara, besides 
designating the usual ak§ara as such. 

5. ^ve. Up. V. lb states that in the two ak^aras vidyd 
and avidya are placed concealed. Thus, the two ak^aras 
are the hiding places of vidyd and avidya and as such cannot be 
identical with vidyd and avidyd. Vidyd is explained as amirta 
or ak^ata (see note 11 on ^ve. Up. I. 7-12 in App. I) in Sve. 
Up. V. Ic, and vidyd is said to be placed concealed in one of 
the two ak^atas in V. 1. a-b. This can only mean that the 
ak^ara called both am^a and vidyd is lower than, or to be 
traced to, another ak^ara, which ak^ara, again, can be none 
else but the purusa or lia as the ^ve. Up. likes to call him 
(Sve. Up. I. 8-9). This meaning of V. 1 justifies the expla¬ 
nation of dve ak^re in V. la as tiie Lord and the Immutable. 

6. Avidyd is placed in one of the two ak^ras (V. lb); it 
is also explained as k§ara (V; Ic); so the ak^ra in which 
avidyd is concealed is the Immutable or ak^ra properly so 
called. 
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7. Thus, the order of the principles mentioned in V. 1 
is as follows: (1) brahmam or the Triad, (2) ak^ara, the hiding 

f )lace of vulyd otherwise called ak^ara also, i. e. purusa or Isa, 
3) ak^ara the hiding place of avidyd, (4) avidyd or k^am. 
So, this is a preparatory stage towards the evolutional series 
of the Katha Upanisad (Ka. Up. III. 11). 

8. Dve in dve ak^ata (V. la) should be noticed. It is the 
first definite departure from the “ ekam eva advitlyam ” of the 
Oldest Prose Upanisads (e. g. ChS. Up. VI. 2. 1); as is also 
the expression Uividham btahmam. Such a statement about 
the’ dualism (in this case, the spiritual dualism) of putusa and 
ak§afa is quite consistent with the sharp distinction between 
these two principles met with in the GitS, and the yet sharper 
one found in the later MahabhSrata. 

9. As the Knowledge (along with the not-Knowledge ) 
is said to be ruled over by the I^a (Sve. Up. V. 1. c-d ), it 
cannot be the Jiva who is declared to be the not-ruler (ani^a) 
in Sve. Up. I. 9. 

Conclusion 

It must be admitted that the explanation of ^ve: Up, V.l 
proposed above is more in harmony with that of Sve. Up. I. 
7-12, than the one given in App. I; because thereby the same 
principles as are mentioned in Sve. Up. I, are to be found in 
Sve. Up. V. Moreover, to understand the two ak^aras in V, 1 
as referring to purusa or Ua and ak^ara is besides being 
consistent with the teaching of the verse (V. 1) itself, far better 
than taking the term ak^ara to mean “imperishable” and refer¬ 
ring one ak^ata to what is called k§ara. 

The above interpretation further supports the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the meaning of the term dk§ara proposed in this Thesis 
as a whole. 
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